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EXKO: 

An  ally,  a  good  neighbor,  a  wonderful 
holiday,  and  more. 

There  are  many  faces  to  Mexico.  One 
shows  its  culture  and  economy.  And  another  masks 
corruption. 

Our  intention  was  to  look  behind  the  masks  to 
understand  our  neighbors  and  the  complexities  of 
their  problems.  We  wanted  to  know  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  affected  by  those  problems. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  stories  on  Mexican  immi¬ 
gration  —  the  most  comprehensive  ever  written. 

Another  inquiry  led  to  reports  on  Mexico’s  vast 
pools  of  petroleum  —  a  precious  resource  that  gives 
that  country  power  in  bargaining  for  a  position  of 
world  strength. 


And  we  began  to  look  into  the  corruption  because 
that  also  is  a  part  of  Mexico.  A  year  of  exhaustive 
research  went  into  a  series  on  crime,  bribery,  murder 
and  extortion  south  of  the  border. 

We  hit  raw  nerves.  But  we  continued  because  un¬ 
covering  the  truth  uncovers  problems.  Understanding 
problems  is  the  first  step  in  their  solution. 

The  truth  will  lead  to  better  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  We  will  seek 
the  truth  about  Mexico’s  heritage  and  culture,  its 
commodities,  its  crime.  Mexico’s  future  has  an  impact 
on  our  future. 

We’ll  continue  with  that  southern  exposure. 

The  San  Diego  Union 


The  Raycomp  ad  composition  systems  have  a  giant 
200  square  inch  screen  that  can  display  up  to  20,000 
characters  at  a  time  without  flickering. 

It's  so  large,  the  Raycomp  can  actually  accommo¬ 
date  a  full  page  in  a  single  display.  So  your  operator 
can  zoom  in  on  any  area  to  rearrange  material,  call  up 
a  different  font,  and  generally  manipulate  the  data  until 
it’s  right. 

Besides  a  big  screen,  you  also  get  big  perform¬ 
ance.  For  example,  Raycomp  can  store  up  to  957 
formats,  all  of  which  can  be  recalled  and  applied  at 
the  work  station. 

It  gives  you  a  choice  of  255  type  faces  that  range  in 


size  from  5  points  all  the  way  up  to  96  points. 

And  the  operator  can  flow  copy  around  artwork  out¬ 
lines.  Justify,  quad,  and  tab- right,  left,  and  center. 
And  spread  out  copy,  move  it  around,  and  even  recall 
stored  text.  All  automatically.  And  with  less  fuss  and 
more  speed  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  some  literature -or  a  demonstra¬ 
tion-call  (617)  443-9521,  Ext.  2816.  Or  write 
“Raycomp"  on  the  back  of  ■%  ^ ^ 

your  business  card  and 
send  it  to  Raytheon  Graphic 
Systems,  528  Boston  Post  Road,  RaytheONj 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776.  ^  ^ 
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BEST-SELUERS 
ON  FLORIDA’S 
SUNCOAST 


Readers  made  1979  a  record  year  for 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  and  our  advertisers. 

The  Times  posted  its  highest  daily 
circulation  gains  ever  —  up  almost  6%  to 
209,781  daily;  up  more  than  6%  to  263,091 
Sunday.  The  Independent  was  up  almost 
5%  to  39,887.  All  new  highs. 

More  recent  figures,  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31, 1980,  show  The  Times  as 
second  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  The  Evening 
Independent  stood  out  as  the  Southeast’s 
fastest  growing  afternoon  daily. 

Reader  acceptance  makes  these 
newspapers  best-sellers  on  the  circulation 
charts  and  for  our  advertisers,  too. 
Welcomed  by  a  larger  Suncoast  audience 
than  any  other  medium.  The  Times  and 
Independent  deliver  sales  messages  in  an 
environment  of  trust  and  confidence  that 
pays  off  in  immediate,  measurable  results. 


#t.  pptprgburn  (Timps 
&  Evening  Independent 
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11- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12- 13 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  N.Y. 

13 — UPl  Ohio  Sportswriters'  Association,  Marriott  Inn  East,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

12- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Winnipeg. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

15-19 — ^Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton-Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

20-22— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Little  America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
22-24 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Sales 
Conference,  Berkeley  Marina  Marriott,  Berkeley. 

22- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

23- 24 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Toronto,  Toronto. 

29-July  2— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Crown  Center 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29- July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Genesee  Plaza 

Holiday  Inn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JULY 

13- 16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton  Bos¬ 

ton,  Boston. 

20-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Circulation  Managers'  School, 
Marriott  O'iHare,  Chicago. 

AUGUST 

3-7— Landon  Summer  Seminar  “Strategic  Planning”,  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

30- Sept.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-7 — Maine  Press  Association,  Prout’s  Neck,  Me. 

6 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  ad  seminar,  Marriott  Inn,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

9-10 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Group  Newspaper  Seminar, 
O'Hare  Hyatt,  Chicago. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 

Me. 

12- 14 — National  Wire  Watch,  Capitol  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Foundation,  Annual  Aspen  Institute  Meeting, 
Aspen  Colo. 

17- 19 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America's  ad  conference,  Netherlands 

Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

18- 21 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sebasco  Estates, 

Maine. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Inn,  Wauke¬ 

gan,  III. 

23-26 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
25-28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  conference, 
Doral  Country  Club,  Miami. 

25- 28 — New  York  Press  Association,  Montauk  Yacht  Club,  Star  Island, 

Montauk,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

26- 28 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Kutscher's 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

28-Oct.  1— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

OCTOBER 

2-5 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Dunfey's  Re¬ 
sort  Hotel,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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THIS  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  LETTER 
IN  OUR  NAME. WE’RE  MUZAK. 

R,  of  course,  stands  for  registered  trade'  reference  to  anything  other  than  our 
mark.  And,  in  case  you  hadn’t  noticed,  unique  scientifically-engineered  sound 
one  of  those  Rs  is  attached  to  the  word  system,  you  are  misusing  it. 

Muzak.  And  that’s  illegal. 

We’d  simply  like  to  remind  you  not  to  So  just  remember  that  important  letter 

use  our  fine  name  in  vain.  R  in  the  word  Muzak.  It  lets  you  know  that 

When  you  use  the  word  Muzak  in  we’re  really  more  than  background  music. 


MQRETHAN  MUSIC.  AN  ENVIRONMENT. 

MUZAK 

MUZAK  is  the  resistered  tr.idcnwrk  of  MUZAK,  Division  of  Telcpromptcr  Corporation.  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Taken  at  random-No.  554 

A  curiosity  that  turns  up  often  is  the  tendency  to  use  the 
indefinite  article  an  with  words  that  begin  with  h .  This  may 
result  from  the  ignorant  overcorrectness  that  causes  to  say 
things  like  “between  you  and  I.”  The  a/j-users  have  some¬ 
how  got  it  into  their  heads  that  saying  “an  hotel,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  more  genteel. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  rule  in  this  case  follows  the  usual  practice:  the  choice 
between  a  and  an  is  governed  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  that  follows.  Word  beginning  with  consonant-sounds 
take  a:  a  boy,  a  unicorn,  a  person.  Words  beginning  with 
vowel-sounds  take  an:  an  elephant,  an  automobile,  an  ogre. 

*  *  sfe 

Near?)  all  words  beginning  with  h  take  a  because  the  h  is 
soundea;  a  hotel,  a  history,  a  humble.  These  are  the  words 
oftenest  mistakenly  preceded  by  an.  Long  ago,  however,  the 
h  was  lightly  sounded  or  not  at  all,  prompting  the  use  of  an. 
The  occurrence  of  this  usage  in  old  writings  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  today’s  errors  not  only  with  these  but  with 
other  /j -words. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  exceptions,  in  which  the  initial  h  is  not 
(and  perhaps  never  was)  sounded:  heir,  herb,  honor,  honest, 
hour,  for  example,  but  no  one  makes  a  mistake  with  these. 
Recently  I  came  across  these  atrocities,  which  prompted  this 
discussion:  an  habitual,  an  herbicide.  An  homage  grates  on 
me  too,  though  some  dictionaries  give  an  alternate  pronunci¬ 
ation  dropping  the  h. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Notice  that  it  is  not  the  first  letter,  whether  vowel  or 
consonant,  of  a  word  that  governs  whether  it  takes  a  or  an, 
but  rather  the  beginning  sound.  Other  than  h,  1  cannot  think 
of  any  consonant  that  begins  a  word  starting  with  a  vowel 
sound.  But  some  words  beginning  with  the  vowel «,  notably, 
start  with  consonant  sounds:  unique,  universal,  unity,  and 
others.  Then  there  are  the  ew-words:  eulogy,  euphoric, 
eugenic,  and  others. 

9k  He  * 

Allan  M.  Siegal,  news  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
apparently  outraged  by  two  errors  I  made  in  a  column  some 
months  ago  in  casual  references  to  the  Times  stylebook,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  about  them  that  was  published  in  E&P.  I 
had  reached  the  wrong  conclusions  because  the  forms  in  | 
question  are  not  listed  in  the  stylebook,  leading  me  to  deduce 
that  the  Times  does  not  prohibit  them. 

♦  «  ♦ 

One  of  the  points  concerned  the  spelling  theatre,  basically 
British  but  generally  preferred  in  showbiz  circles,  as  against 
the  American  theater.  1  said  most  newspapers  follow  the  rule 
that  the  owner  is  the  judge  of  the  spelling  of  his  own  name. 
Siegal,  however,  said  Times  style  calls  for  using  theater 
uniformly,  “regardless  of  what  appears  on  marquees.  While 
we  might  like  to  heed  individual  preferences,  there  aren’t 
enough  hours  in  a  day  for  our  writers  and  copy  editors  to 
check  them.” 

♦  *  * 

Well,  how  many  hours  would  it  take  for  a  Times  staffer  to 
look  up  the  name  of  a  theater  in  the  yellow  pages?  Maybe 
Siegal ’s  explanation  accords  with  the  New  Journalism,  but 
when  I  was  a  reporter  looking  things  up  was  taken  for 
granted.  Nor  does  the  explanation  seem  in  tune  with  the 
scrupulous  regard  for  accuracy  that  readers  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  Times. 

4 
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Photo  credits 


Bob  Sigmon's  photo  of  the  boat  that  sailed  right  off  its 
trailer  into  its  tow  car.  John  William  Andre  of  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.,  was  towing  the  cruiser  through  Las  Cruces  when  his 
car  rear-ended  the  vehicle  ahead  and  made  a  sudden  stop. 

The  boat  slid  off  the  trailer,  up  over  the  top  of  the  car  where 
it  balanced.  There  were  no  injuries. 

By  Bob  Sigmon,  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News 

Well,  I  give  up.  You  can  came  to  the  newsroom  that  a 

work  hard  to  learn  all  of  the  car  towing  a  boat  had  caused 

tricks  of  trade  only  to  have  an  unusual  accident.  The  re¬ 
success  dropped  on  your  door-  port  had  not  yet  come  over 

step  by  chance.  the  police  radio. 

I’m  senior  staff  photog-  If  you’re  not  too  impressed 
rapher  on  an  ISM  daily  in  with  the  photograph,  that’s 

New  Mexico,  the  Las  Cruces  o.k.  I’m  not  either.  But, 

Sun  News,  trying  to  find  sue-  somebody  was.  When  I  called 

cess  in  an  extremely  competi-  U.P.I.,  our  wireservice,  I 

tive  field.  Because  the  stan-  wasn’t  even  sure  they  would 

dards  of  press  photographers  transmit  it  regionally, 

has  risen  so  dramatically  in  They  did. 
recent  years,  a  photojournalist  Then  they  retransmitted  it 
must  do  more  today  than  just  nationally, 
take  good  pictures.  Then  the  National  Enquirer 

Press  photographers  roam  called  for  a  copy, 
the  streets  at  random  hoping  Then  Stern  magazine  called 
to  find  that  special  picture.  for  a  copy.  (Stern  is  Ger- 
With  several  radio  scanners  many’s  answer  to  Life  maga- 
simultaneously  monitoring  zine). 

police  and  fire  frequencies  Then  the  European  news- 
you  can’t  miss  the  emergen-  paper  started  calling  .  .  . 
cies.  With  your  camera  sitting  Now,  I’m  not  complaining, 
on  the  seat  beside  you,  camera  especially  about  the  money, 

cocked,  focused  and  exposure  (The  profits  are  turning  into 

set,  that  once-in-a-lifetime  is  hundreds  of  dollars.)  But,  I 

less  than  a  second  away.  didn’t  even  get  the  picture 

But,  you  can  go  for  years  from  listening  to  the  police 

like  that,  just  hoping  that  radio. 

someday  it  will  pay  off.  Many  After  years  of  trying  to  be  a 
nights  I  have  been  awakened  better  photographer,  my  first 

by  my  wife,  pleading  with  me  international  credit  comes 

to  shut  off  the  police  scanner  I  from  a  photograph  that  any 

left  on  when  I  came  to  bed.  jerk  with  a  box  camera  could 

Well,  I  give  up.  have  taken. 

I  was  just  returning  to  the  I  guess  it  just  goes  to  show 
office  after  a  long  day  of  that  there’s  nothin’  like  good 

boring  assignments.  A  call  old-fashioned  good  luck. 
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The  Kansas  City  StarlTimes  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  install  our  new 
mailroom  ^stem — the  Goss 
News-trac®  II.  “This  choice  was 
based  on  more  than  a  year  of 
in-depth  study  of  available  systems  ” 
says  James  H.  Hale,  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Company,  “and  I  firmly 
believe  that  News-trac  II  is  the  best 
on  the  market  today  to  suit  our  needs.” 

Charles  George,  vice-president, 
production,  is  equally  enthusiastic. 
Says  he;  “If  this  system  lives  up  to 
our  expectations,  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  newspaper  distribution 
operations  across  the  country.” 

And  what  are  those  expectations? 


An  increase  in  throughput  which 
will  permit  later  deadlines  and  more 
up-to-date  news.  Increased  handling 
of  advertisers’  preprinted  inserts. 

An  estimated  1%  savings  in 
mailroom  newsprint  waste.  Daily 
accountability  reporting.  And  a 
built-in  growth  factor  of  10-12  years. 

The  system  consists  of  five  major 
subsystems:  lap  stream  conveyor,, 
untied  bundle  handling  equipment, 
tied  bundle  distribution  system, 
control  system  (including  three 
VDT  terminals  —  two  in  the 
mailroom,  one  in  the  press  room), 
and  a  production  control  system. 

“Among  News-trac  II’s  unusual 
features,”  says  Charles  George,  “are 
its  overall  simplicity  and  its  unique 


ent^  device.  But  its  most  reas¬ 
suring  advantage  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  word;  Goss.  It’s  a  name  we 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 


Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  downto  business 
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NO  TRACE  OF  VICTIMS 

First  Searchers 
Find  Life  Surviving 

in  Primal  World 


By  LARRY  GREEN 

Timts  StaH  Writtr 

Mt.  St.  Helens,  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  exploded  the 
morning  of  May  18,  causing  billions  of  dollars  in  dam¬ 
age,  the  devastation  of  120  square  miles  of  forest  and 
many  deaths.  A  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  arrived 
only  hours  after  the  initial  explosion;  within  a  day,  he 
was  joined  by  two  more. 

The  reportage  was  extensive,  including  this  article  by 
Larry  Green,  Times  Chicago  bureau  chief,  who  was  the 
first  reporter  to  enter  the  blast  area  on  foot.  He  and  a 
Times  photographer  joined  a  civilian  search  team  in  a 
16-hour  effort,  covering  25  to  30  miles.  The  week  after 
the  explosion.  Times  coverage  included  the  work  of 
four  reporters  and  three  photographers. 


GREEN  RIVER  VALLEY,  Wash.-Like  pioneers  in 
a  strange  and  virgin  land,  we  hiked  into  the  blast  area 
north  of  Mt.  St.  Helens  with  the  first  ground  search 
team. 

We  encountered  a  vast  wasteland  that  looked  as  if 
one  small  corner  of  this  planet  had  been  blown  back  to 
the  time  of  creation  and  given  an  opportunity  to  begin 
anew  in  dust  and  ash. 

From  a  hillside,  a  field  mouse  had  burrowed  out  of 
the  volcanic  ash.  Its  track  in  the  dust  formed  a  widen¬ 
ing  spiral.  At  the  end  of  this  trail,  the  mouse  stood, 
frozen  in  death. 

A  baby  snake  slithered  from  the  river  bank,  its  green 
and  yellow  markings  a  useless  camouflage  in  this  gray 
world. 

Beneath  a  log  in  the  horizontal  forest  a  little  yellow 
bird  hopped  about,  no  foliage  to  hide  in,  no  branches  to 
perch  on. 

The  process  of  life  is  beginning  anew  in  this  land. 
Only  three  days  after  the  cataclysmic  eruption,  there 
are  shoots  of  vegetation  beginning  to  poke  through  the 
ash  at  the  roadsides.  There  are  tracks  indicating  that 
animals  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  this  place:  fresh 
prints  of  galloping  deer,  the  paw  pads  of  a  bobcat  and  a 
coyote,  signs  of  a  rabbit,  countless  trails  left  by  insects. 

Ants  are  digging  out.  Spiders  are  building  new  webs 
in  the  fallen  trees.  Amid  the  forsaken,  grotesque  land¬ 
scape,  among  the  corpses  of  animals  burned,  crushed 
and  choked  by  the  dust,  there  is  a  stirring. 

But  hopes  for  the  lives  of  the  humans  missing,  those 


for  whom  the  rugged  men  we  accompanied  were  look¬ 
ing,  were  buried  in  the  deep  ash  and  millions  of  trees 
laid  flat  when  the  mountain  exploded  Sunday  morning. 

This  first  search  party  did  not  come  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard.  It  was  not  organized  by  state  disaster  officials. 
Local  sheriffs— who  in  Washington  state  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  such  things— did  not  arrange  this  rescue  at¬ 
tempt.  In  fact,  authorities  have  barred  ground  searches 
by  relatives  and  had  refused  to  start  their  own. 

Spawned  out  of  frustration  with  official  reluctance  to 
look  for  survivors  and  fueled  with  hope  and  love,  these 
ragtag  groups  of  local  residents  are  doing  what  rescue 
officios  said  was  physically  impossible.  They  have  pen¬ 
etrated  scarred  valleys  and  mountains  here,  crawled 
over  and  under  giant  trees  fallen  in  their  path,  scaled 
the  sides  of  barren  hills  in  search  of  parents,  brothers, 
daughters,  sons. 

^b  Greves,  with  a  friend,  went  in  Thursday  to  look 
for  his  daughter,  Christy  Killan,  and  her  husband,  John. 

“I’m  doing  this  because  I  can’t  get  the  authorities  off 
their  dead  asses,’’  Greves,  a  general  contractor,  said. 
“All  this  damn  military  personnel,  all  these  millions  of 
dollars  spent,  and  they  can’t  get  anything  done.  'The 
sheriff  said  I  couldn’t  come  in,  and  I  said.  Try  and  stop 
me.’  ’’ 

Greves  believes  that  if  his  daughter  and  son-in-law 
are  alive,  they  must  be  injured. 

“John  knew  this  land.  He  hunted  and  fished,  camped 
here  all  his  life.  Either  he’s  dead  or  hurt,’’  Greves  said, 
reflecting  the  views  of  many  kin  of  the  missing. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning,  72  hours  after  the  blast, 
that  the  first  search  party,  six  tough  men,  moved  on 
foot  into  this  devastated  valley.  Here,  eight  miles  from 
the  cloud-shrouded  volcano,  the  only  sound  is  the  hiss¬ 
ing,  rushing  Green  River. 

Determined  to  get  into  the  area.  Jack  Orni,  Don  Cox, 
Mike  and  Steve  Gadwa,  Dennis  Bowers  and  Dave 
Pluard  skirted  sheriffs  roadblocks  and  drove  30  miles 
along  rough  logging  roads  to  the  edge  of  the  blast  re¬ 
gion.  With  them  were  this  reporter  and  a  Times  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Ahead,  about  seven  miles  into  the  gray  monochrome, 
was  Miner’s  Creek,  where  an  Air  Force  helicopter  had 
spotted  three  vehicles,  including,  according  to  one  re¬ 
port,  a  red  pickup.  Tom  Gadwa,  35  ,  and  Wally  Bowers, 
41,  lx)th  loggers  and  both  missing,  were  in  a  red  pickup 
truck. 

The  mountain  claimed  Bowers’  father  10  years  ago  in 
a  logging  accident.  Bowers  was  working  Sunday  at  a 
second  job,  despite  a  ban  on  being  near  the  mountain,  to 
help  pay  medical  bills  for  his  terminally  ill  wife,  his 
brother-in-law,  Omi,  said.  The  Bowers  have  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

Gadwa  had  “promised  his  mom,  after  he  got  hurt  in 
the  woods  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  would  quit  the 
mountain,”  Cox,  a  friend,  said. 

But  loggers,  like  miners,  keep  coming  back  to  danger. 
“It’s  in  their  blood,”  Orni  said. 

Both  loggers  knew  the  mountain,  and  Gadwa,  a  for¬ 
mer  paratrooper  and  Vietnam  veteran,  was  trained  in 
survival,  his  brothers  said. 


Now  on  foot,  we  followed  a  logging  road  along  the 
river  bank,  retracing  the  path  of  footprints  indicating 
that  someone  had  survived  in  this  valley  of  devastation. 

A  light  rain  held  the  lung-clogging  dust  down  as  we 
moved  over  and  under  an  incredible  tangle  of  fallen  de¬ 
cades-old  trees. 

In  the  few  spots  where  the  road  was  clear  of  trees, 
the  ash,  like  freshly  fallen  snow  or  a  beach  of  shifting 
sands,  slowed  the  progress. 

At  Miner’s  Creek  the  hope  for  success  of  this  part  of 
the  search  quickly  vanished.  There  was  no  red  truck. 

The  pickup  was  black.  A  flattened  blue  car  was 
parked  in  front  of  it  and  an  undamaged  four-wheel- 
drive  station  wagon  was  nearby.  Buried  beneath  the 
trees  and  hard  to  see  even  from  the  ground  was  a  yel¬ 
low  pickup. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life,  no  fresh  prints  except 
those  we  had  seen  leading  out  of  the  area.  (It  was  later 
learned  that  up  to  11  persons  survived  from  this  area, 
walking  to  safety  or  being  {Mcked  up  by  rescue  heUcop- 
ters  Sunday  and  Monday.) 

Disheartened  by  their  failure,  the  searchers  retraced 
their  steps  through  the  eerie  valley  back  to  Schultz 
Creek  and  then  up  to  a  logging  camp  where  Gadwa  and 
Bowers  had  been  working  when  the  mountain  erupted. 
With  no  vegetation  to  slow  the  searchers,  the  party 
moved  at  will  through  areas  where  timber  had  already 
been  cut  and  removed,  making  trails  across  the  un¬ 
trampled  blanket  of  ash. 

By  midafternoon  the  search  party  reached  the  log¬ 
ging  camp,  a  lifeless  monument  to  the  explosion’s  fury. 
Logs  had  been  blasted  into  the  metal  engine  housing  of 
a  (Caterpillar  bulldozer.  A  mountain  fire  truck  weighing 
tons  had  been  tossed  hundreds  of  yards,  then  discarded 
like  a  twisted  toy  among  the  toppled  trees.  'There  were 
no  footprints. 

Orni  and  Bowers  moved  on  to  yei  another  campsite. 
They  found  nothing,  and  the  hopes  that  had  fueled  this 
dangerous  mission  turned  to  dismay  and  resignation. 

“The  only  thing  I  wanted  to  find  up  here  was  six  peo¬ 
ple  alive,  ”  Orni  said. 

“You  can’t  call  this  God’s  country  anymore,”  Don  Cox 
added. 

“Maybe.  And  maybe  there  is  a  reason  for  all  this  hap¬ 
pening,”  Steve  Gadwa  answered. 

When  the  search  ended,  just  before  nightfall,  the 
party  had  walked  25  to  30  miles,  going  where  no  man 
had  walked  since  the  eruption. 

“If  we  knew  one  way  or  the  other _ ”  Dennis  Bow¬ 

ers  said.  “It’s  the  not  knowing  that’s  so  tough.” 

Bowers  said  he  would  not  continue  his  search  for  his 
brother,  convinced  that  the  blast  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  survive. 

Dave  Pluard  also  decided  to  stop  looking  for  his  miss¬ 
ing  parents  now  that  he  had  traveled  this  twilight 
world. 

Meanwhile,  little  pine  seeds  had  begun  to  fall  from 
the  downed  trees  onto  the  rain-dampened  and  fertile 
ash. 
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Shield  law  improvement 

Action  in  two  of  the  50  states  do  not  indicate  a  nation-wide 
trend.  But,  improvements  in  the  protection  of  shield  laws  in 
California  and  New  Jersey  provide  the  first  hope  in  some 
time  that  similar  laws  in  other  states  may  also  be 
strengthened  to  do  what  they  were  originally  intended  to  do. 

California  had  a  45-year-old  shield  law  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country  but  the  judiciary  in  several  cases 
reduced  it  to  ineffectualness.  Two  weeks  ago  the  California 
electorate  indicated  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  that  it  en¬ 
dorsed  the  right  of  reporters  to  protect  their  confidential 
sources  and  they  thereby  incorporated  the  shield  law  into 
the  state  constitution. 

In  New  Jersey  the  state  Supreme  Court  has  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  opinions  reversed  the  position  it  took  two  years  ago 
when  a  New  York  Times  reporter  was  ordered  to  turn  over 
his  notes  to  a  judge  for  in-camera  inspection.  Since  then  the 
state  Legislature  has  strengthened  the  shield  law  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  clause  requiring  a  hearing  to  determine  the  relevance 
of  a  reporter’s  notes  and  whether  the  information  in  those 
notes  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  new  court  position  is  that  the  shield  law  was  designed 
not  only  to  protect  reporters  from  being  forced  to  reveal 
confidential  information  at  a  trial,  “but  also  for  protection 
against  even  that  limited  disclosure  that  occurs  when  the 
court  itself  examines  the  material  in  camera.” 

These  two  instances  suggest  the  time  may  be  right  to  seek 
similar  improvements  in  shield  laws  in  other  states. 
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Future  regulation  of  print 

CBS  chairman  William  S.  Paley  warns  the  new  era  of 
electronic  information  delivery  systems  has  the  potential 
of  drawing  print  media  into  the  same  regulatory  web  as 
broadcasting. 

Pointing  only  to  cable,  E&P  said  the  same  thing  March  22. 
The  power  to  regulate  satellite  transmitting  and  receiving 
broadens  the  threat.  Witness  the  recent  incident  where  the 
State  Department  blocked  satellite  transmission  of  a  CBS 
television  program  from  Havana  because  someone  said  it 
was  not  “important.” 

We  have  pointed  out  that  at  least  four  states  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island) 
either  have  statutes  or  bureaucratic  regulations  controlling 
cable  activities  and  ownership.  More  states  will  join  that 
bandwagon. 

Newspapers  are  going  to  have  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  if  newspapers  are  ever  delivered  into  the  home, 
on  a  tv  screen  or  a  print-out  copy,  that  the  regulations  do  not 
cover  content  as  well  as  ownership  and  rates. 
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New  York  printers  face 
extinction  in  1984 


Despite  the  many  positive  terms  of  the 
1  l-year  contract  signed  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  6  in  1974, 
the  composing  rooms  at  the  three  major 
New  York  City  daily  newspapers  are  in  a 
state  of  crisis. 

That  is  the  message  two  sociologists, 
Theresa  Rogers  and  Nathalie  Friedman, 
present  in  a  new  book  entitled  Printers 
Face  Automation  (Lexington  Books, 
D.C.  Health  and  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass., 
1980.) 

ITU's  Local  6,  also  known  as  “Big 
Six,”  has  the  largest  membership  and 
has  long  been  seen  as  the  heart  of  the 
International.  Thus,  the  gloomy  picture 
the  book  portrays  for  the  Bix  Six  indi¬ 
cates  things  do  not  look  promising  for  the 
ITU  overall. 

The  book’s  conclusion  indicates  that 
in  order  to  survive,  the  ITU  must  merge 
with  one  or  more  other  unions  for  in¬ 
creased  strength  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  at  the  three  newspapers  were 
automated  faster  than  expected  and  now 
there  is  simply  not  enough  work  to  keep 
the  printers  busy. 

“Many  of  them  literally  have  no 
work,”  write  Rogers  and  Friedman. 

How  do  the  printers  spend  their  time? 

They  quote  one  printer  who  spends  his 
time  on  the  12th  floor  patio  of  one  news¬ 
paper  where  he  gets  a  suntan. 

“We’ve  asked  for  a  tv  and  ping  pong 
tables,”  he  is  quoted  as  saying. 

The  1974  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  stipulated  that  the  six-month  pro¬ 
ductivity  leave  could  be  used  at  manage¬ 
ment’s  discretion.  Now,  at  the  New 
York  Times,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Rogers  and  Friedman,  75  men  are  on 
four  weeks  of  paid  leave  all  the  time, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  New 
York  Post  is  doing  the  same,  but  only  in 
groups  of  about  15,  while  the  News  has 
begun  furloughing  40  printers  at  a  time 
on  paid-leave. 

The  publishers,  according  to  Rogers 
and  Friedman,  regard  this  as  a  temporary 
mechanism  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
composing  room  staff  in  line  with  the 
work  to  be  done. 

“There  will  be  a  war  in  1984  (when  the 
current  contract  expires),”  predicts  one 
printer.  “They  (the  publishers)  will 
never  agree  to  pay  us  to  sit  around  until 
we’re  ready  to  retire.” 

Rogers  and  Friedman  conducted  a 
survey  of  printers  that  make  up  the 
largest  local  of  the  ITU  to  determine  the 
impact  of  technology  on  work  and  re¬ 
tirement  among  skilled  craftsmen.  It  was 
done  with  the  blessing  of  Bertram  Pow¬ 
ers,  head  of  the  Big  Six  and  the  man  who 
negotiated  the  11  year  contract  which 
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gave  management  full  freedom  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  composing  rooms  at  the  New 
York  newspapers. 

The  book  is  based  on  interviews  with 
408  printers,  87  retirees  and  50  wives  of 
the  retirees,  as  well  as  interviews  with 
various  officers  of  Local  6,  production 
managers,  foremen  and  assistant  fore¬ 
men  at  the  three  major  New  York  dailies. 

While  most  of  the  work  for  the  study 
was  done  in  1976,  it  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  return  visits  and  interviews 
between  1977  and  1979. 

Sizing  up  the  situation  the  New  York 
printers  face,  Rogers  and  Friedman 
write:  “The  conversion  to  cold  type  has 
drastically  reduced  the  workload,  and  as 
even  more  sophisticated  equipment  is 
brought  into  the  composing  room,  the 
problem  of  providing  work  for  those  who 
remain  will  become  still  more  acute.  Al¬ 
though  the  situation  is  most  serious  at 
the  New  York  Times,  the  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall  at  both  the  Daily  News  and 
the  New  York  Post. 

“Management’s  answer  has  been  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  workforce  not  by 
retirement  or  normal  attrition,  but  by  the 
more  expedient  method  of  offering  in¬ 
creasingly  stronger  incentives  to  push 
printers  out.  But  the  printers  are  not 
ready.  Most  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  dol¬ 
lar  signs  confuse  the  choice. 

“Must  technology  take  so  heavy  a  toll 
on  the  U.S.  worker?”  ask  the  authors. 

While  the  printers  gained  many  bene¬ 
fits,  most  of  all  job  security,  in  the  1974 
agreement,  they  lost  the  right  to  hire  any 
new  printers  to  replace  those  who  retire. 
As  a  result,  the  book  points  out,  while 
the  Big  Six  local  continues  to  be  the 
largest  of  all  ITU  locals,  its  membership 
in  the  newspaper  branch  has  dropped 
from  3,771  in  1%2  to  1,300  in  1979. 

“Because  by  1979  the  transition  from 
hot  metal  to  cold  type  was  so  complete  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  papers,  we 


have  added  an  epilogue.  Chapter  7,  to 
this  book,”  Rogers  and  Friedman  said. 

“It  title — ‘Ghost  Town’ — is  self- 
explanatory.  The  old  machinery  is  gone 
or  shoved  into  a  corner  until  it  can  be 
sold.  Although  in  the  past  three  years  the 
workforce  has  declined  from  1,700  to 
1,300  printers,  more  must  leave  because 
productivity  is  so  great  the  new  way  that 
there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around. 
Many  middle  aged  men  are  caught  in  a 
double  bind:  boredom  and  friction  if  they 
remain;  limited  skills  and  only  a  high 
school  education  to  sell  to  another 
employer.” 

In  Chapter  7,  Rogers  and  Friedman 
write:  “The  noise,  the  smell  and  the 
grease  are  gone,  but  so  also  are  a  lot  of 
other  things,  including  work  for  the 
printers.” 

The  mood  at  the  New  York  Times  is 
the  lowest  of  the  three  papers,  according 
to  Rogers  and  Friedman.  “Although  the 
Times  continues  to  have  all  three  shifts, 
automation  is  rapidly  shrinking  the  print¬ 
ers’  workload  and  for  many  destroying 
the  pleasure  and  meaning  of  work,”  they 
write. 

“Everyone  at  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  retrained,  but  only  about  15%  of  the 
type  is  now  set  by  printers — mostly  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  stories  written  by  stringers 
or  freelance  writers.” 

Those  printers  who  will  have  to  worry 
the  least,  according  to  Rogers  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 

Corrections _ 

Freedom  Newspapers  does  not  own 
Biarritz  magazine,  as  reported  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  May  31  (Newsbriefs, 
page  4).  The  publication,  owned  by 
Michael  Van  Hoye,  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
was  run  as  an  independently  produced 
monthly  supplement  in  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register  but  was  dropped 
in  December,  1979. 

♦  ♦  * 

California  voters  voted  May  30  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  shield  law  into  the  state 
constitution  and  not  on  June  30  as 
erroneously  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  June  7,  page  4. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


George  J.  Lockwood 
Asst.  Managing  Editor 
Milwaukee  Journal 


‘The  New  York  Times  News  Service  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  Milwaukee  JournaPs  news  coverage.  It 
gives  us  depth,  breadth — and  provides  a  dimension 
of  coverage  unequaled  anywhere.” 
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GULF  OF  MEXICO 


is  Alabama's  2nd  largest 
market  in. . . 

•  Population  •  Households  •  Retail  Sales 

•  Food  Sales  •  Auto  Sales  •  Drug  Sales 

Retail  Food  Auto  Drug 

Population  Households  Sales  (000)  Sales  (000)  Sales  (000)  Sales  (000) 


1.  Birmingham 

820,800 

287,000 

$3,577,996 

$702,365 

$807,530 

$97,063 

2.  Mobile 

436,900 

140,100 

$1,512,325 

$357,123 

$336,049 

$39,824 

3.  Huntsville 

295,400 

95,700 

$1,165,977 

$218,465 

$284,393 

$27,511 

4.  Montgomery 

259,400 

84,800 

$1,039,300 

$194,761 

$241,482 

$26,125 

Mobile  was  recently  listed  by  Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample,  Inc.  as  one  of  only 
46  Recommended  Test  Markets.  „ 

Source:  S&MM  1979 
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ANPA/RI  urged  to  expedite 
ad  delivery  by  satellite 


papers  large  and  small  across  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

“It  is  technically  feasible  for  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  transmitted  to  newspapers  in 
camera  ready  form,”  he  continued.  “All 
we  have  to  do  is  demonstrate  that  it  can 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  opened  the  52nd 
ANPA/Rl  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  by  welcom¬ 
ing  newspapers  into  the  satellite  age. 

Graham  is  also  chairman  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co. 

“It’s  only  a  matter  of  months  until 
newspapers  receive  wire  service  copy  by 
satellite,”  Graham  stated.  “We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  day  when  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  national  advertising 
and  ad  insertion  orders  by  satellite.  The 
big  question  now  is  not  whether  our  in¬ 
dustry  will  ultimately  have  a  satellite  ad 
fax  system  but  how  soon  we  can  proceed 
to  make  this  a  reality.” 

Graham  told  the  convention  “it  is 
quite  possible”  satellite  transmission  of 
advertising  copy  will  be  test  demon¬ 
strated  at  next  year’s  ANPA/RI  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Regarding  other  developments  with 
newspapers’  efforts  to  increase  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  Graham  said:  “Now, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  proposing  a 
schedule  that  would  accommodate  just 
about  every  newspaper  page  imaginable, 
but  confront  advertisers  with  fewer  than 
two  dozen  sizes  and  shapes.  If  we  agree 
on  this  system,  it  will  clearly  make  na¬ 
tional  advertising  easier  to  buy,  and  ad 
agencies  have  told  us  it  should  result  in 
more  national  advertising  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  large  and  small  alike.” 

Graham  noted  the  ANPA/RI  conven¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  3000  attendees  in 
1968,  when  she  first  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  to  “over  13,000  newspaper  people” 
attending  the  1980  conference. 

“The  exhibition  is  the  fifth  largest 
show  in  the  country,”  she  stated. 
“There  is  not  one  square  foot  of  space  in 
this  (three  city  blocks  large)  hall  un¬ 
sold.”  The  conference  took  place  in  the 
World  Congress  Center. 

“The  willingness  of  our  industry  to 
pioneer  new  technologies  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  suppliers  to  aid  us  in  introduc¬ 
ing  new  systems — has  helped  newspa¬ 
pers  remain  competitive  and  strong,” 
Graham  asserted. 

Task  Force  findings 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  presented 


the  findings  of  a  summary  report  drawn  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at 
up  by  the  Joint  Satellite  Task  Force  the  lowest  possible  cost,  to  attract  the 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  maximum  number  of  advertisers.  The 
ANPA,  Associated  Press,  and  United  transmission  of  advertising  will  require 
Press  International.  Cook  is  chairman  of  some  very  careful  planning  and  clever 
the  task  force.  technology,  with  newspaper  equipment 

“We’ve  made  substantial  progress,  that  is  m^erate  in  cost  and  in  a  price 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,”  Cook  range  which  all  newspapers  can  afford.” 
stated.  “A  number  of  newspapers  al-  Remarking  that  the  joint  satellite  task 
ready  have  installed  satellite  receivers  at  force  completed  its  work  in  April  “aided 
their  newspaper  properties.  This  is  a  big  by  the  FCC  decision  last  Fall  to  deregu- 
industry  undertaking,  and  it  may  be  sev-  late  small,  receive  only  antennae,”  Cook 
eral  years  before  the  majority  of  news-  cited  six  recommendations  his  commit- 
papers  are  equipped  with  dishes  to  re-  tee  made.  He  said: 
ceive  new  transmission.  We  are  just  be-  “The  newspaper  business  should  ac- 
ginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  satellite  cept  the  decision  of  AP  and  UPl  to  struc- 
technology  and  how  it  can  benefit  news-  ture  their  individual,  satellite  communi- 
papers  in  servicing  the  needs  of  readers  cations  services  in  a  manner  which  will 
and  advertisers.”  utilize  the  same  satellite(s),  down  link 

Cook  spoke  at  length  on  the  use  of  system(s),  and  same  ’single  dish’  receiv- 
satellites  to  transmit  advertising  copy  ers. 

“from  a  central  point  or  points  to  news-  (Continued  on  page  62) 

Publishers  warned  of  AT&T 
competition  in  cable  field 

There  is  a  spectre  haunting  newspa-  Terry  Maguire,  told  E&P  in  Atlanta, 
pers.  It  is  the  spectre  of  the  phone  com-  “We  hope  we’ll  have  time  to  address  the 
pany.  legislative  issues.” 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  Maguire  is  also  ANPA  associate  gen- 
ANPA  and  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  eral  counsel.  He  said  ANPA  has  joined  a 
warned  publishers  they  must  prepare  to  judicial  challenge  to  the  FCC’s  decision 
face  stiff  competition  from  AT&T  in  the  regarding  AT&T,  which  has  filed  in  the 
home  information  field  in  her  keynote  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
address  this  week  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro-  District  of  Columbia, 
duction  Management  Conference  in  At-  “We’re  asking  the  FCC  to  reconsider 
lanta.  what  it  did,”  Maguire  explained.  Some 

“The  Federal  Communications  recent  of  the  companies  and  associations  which 
decision  in  the  second  computer  inquiry  have  appealed  the  FCC’s  second  compu- 
appears  to  open  the  way  for  the  world’s  ter  inquiry  decision  are  IBM,  Control 
largest  business,  American  Telephone  &  Data,  United  Telephone  System,  Corn- 
Telegraph,  to  go  into  direct  competition  puterand  Business  Equipment  Manufac- 
with  newspapers  in  the  1980’s  as  an  in-  turers  Association,  United  Computing 
formation  provider,”  Graham  stated.  To  Systems,  and  Southern  Pacific  Corn- 
meet  the  AT&T  challenge,  she  asserted  munications  Company, 
newspapers  “must  continue  to  look  for  The  Computer  and  Communications 
new  and  better  ways  to  distribute  infor-  Information  Association  initiated  the 
mation  and  knowledge.”  FCC  appeal.  AT&T  has  also  filed  a  brief 

The  ANPA  has  taken  a  number  of  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  seek  clarifi- 

steps  to  deal  with  the  AT&T  challenge  cation  of  the  FCC’s  ruling, 
resulting  from  the  FCC’s  decision,  but  Maguire  said  ANPA  has  asked  the 
no  definite  policy  for  the  industry  has  yet  House  Subcommittee  to  extend  the  hear- 
emerged.  ings  on  proposed  revisions  of  the  com- 

“  We  need  more  time  to  develop  a  pol-  mon  carrier  sections  of  the  Federal 
icy.  Everything  we’re  doing  is  to  raise  Communications  Act  of  1934  so  it  can 
questions,”  the  ANPA’s  vicepresident  present  the  newspaper  industry’s  views 
for  Legal  and  Government  Affairs,  W.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Readers  want  hard  news, 
big  type,  and  loud  heads 


Newspaper  readers  want  their  news 
hard  and  straight  with  large  type  and 
loud  headlines. 

These  were  the  findings  of  research 
conducted  in  five  cities  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editor’s  Read¬ 
ership  and  Research  Committee.  Max¬ 
well  McCrohn,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  committee’s  chairman, 
presented  the  research  results  at  the 
ANPA/RI’s  workshop  on  packaging  and 
planning. 

Five  newspapers  took  part  in  the 
ASNE’s  series  of  tests  by  printing  pro¬ 
totype  copies  designed  to  measure  read¬ 
ers’  reactions  to  changes  in  style,  format, 
and  content.  The  papers  were  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Des  Moines  Register, 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  News,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ruth  Clark  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly, 
and  White  supervised  the  research  which 
involved  interviewing  300  regular  and 
occasional  newspaper  readers. 

“In  several  of  the  test  areas  editors 
were  able  to  watch  the  test  and  became 
fascinated  with  some  of  the  readers’  be¬ 
havior  as  they  handled  papers,’’ 
McCrohn  stated.  “Regular  readers  of  the 
newspaper  hold  them  firmly,  seem  to 
know  their  way  around  the  papers,  and 
hold  the  papers  close  to  them.  Irregular 
readers  on  the  other  hand  hold  the  paper 
at  a  distance,  have  trouble  with  sections, 
drop  parts  of  the  paper,  and  seem  gener¬ 
ally  uneasy  with  it.’’ 

McCrohon  told  workshop  strong  local 
news  coverage  was  a  key  factor  in  turn¬ 
ing  occasional  readers  into  regular  read¬ 
ers  and  urged  providing  all  readers  with  a 
news  summary  and  index. 

“Occasional  readers  need  an  ex¬ 
panded  news  summary  and  index  to  get 
them  into  the  paper  and  hold  them,’’  he 
said.  “Even  regular  readers  spend  more 
time  with  a  paper  that  provides  a  news 
summary  and  index. 

"Attentive  readers  are  more  interested 
in  hard  news  than  occasional  readers,’’ 
he  continued.  “This  difference  disappears 
when  it  comes  to  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  This  strongly  suggests  that  the  po¬ 
sitioning  and  layout  of  local  coverage 
may  be  critical  to  winning  the  loyalty  of 
occasional  readers.’’ 

Though  readers  complain  about 
“screaming  headlines,’’  readers’  prefer¬ 
ence  and  attention  went  hand  in  hand 
with  big  headlines,  big  type,  more  pic¬ 
tures,  and  a  bold,  but  neat,  front  page.’’ 

Less  interest  in  photos 

On  the  use  of  photographs,  the  ASNE 
survey  came  up  with  a  surprising  result. 
“People  under  35  or  who  watch  a  lot  of 
tv  are  less  interested  in  seeing  pictures  in 
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a  newspaper  than  readers  over  35  or  who 
watch  little  tv.” 

Color  in  newspapers  was  “viewed 
positively”  by  readers  in  markets  where 
they  are  used  to  seeing  color  in  their 
papers,  McCrohon  noted.  But  in  markets 
where  newspapers  seldom  use  color, 
readers  reacted  to  color  photos  “nega¬ 
tively  and  compared  the  photos  to 
magazines.  They  wanted  to  know  why 
the  newspaper  couldn’t  do  better.” 

McCrohon  also  told  the  workshop 
“nobody  likes  jumps”  and  brief  report¬ 
ers’  bios  accompanying  stories  helped 
attract  readers. 

In  a  final  footnote  to  his  talk,  McCrohon 
commented,  “one  of  the  test  papers  had 
a  Page  1  written  in  a  strictly  narrative 
style.  All  of  the  news  stories  had  been 
re-worked  to  convert  the  standard 
pyramid  style  of  the  stories  into  ‘minor 
pieces  of  literature’  that  contained  the 
essential  information  in  the  story  but  did 
not  follow  the  main  flow  of  the  action. 
The  readers  hated  it.” 

More  sections 

Frank  Savino,  vicepresident  for  mar¬ 
keting,  at  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
urged  those  attending  the  packaging  and 
planning  workshop  to  add  more  special 
sections  to  their  newspaper. 

“Break  the  papers  down  into  as  many 
sections  as  possible,”  Savino  stated. 
“Special  sections  make  readers  feel  they 
are  getting  more.  It  would  be  wise  to 
maintain  a  fully  big  look.” 

Special  sections  also  make  a  newspa¬ 
per  more  convenient  to  read  because  the 
customer  “can  go  exactly  to  the  section 
he  or  she  wants,”  he  added. 

“Good  design  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,”  Savino  remarked.  “Daily  news¬ 
papers  are  the  only  products  which  are 
totally  new  everyday.” 

Redesign  benefits  told 

Redesigning  a  newspaper  can  result  in 
productivity  gains  as  well  as  improving 
its  quality,  Glenn  A.  Shank,  production 
manager  for  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  told  the  ANPA/RI 
convention. 

Adopting  a  philosophy  of  “there  are 
no  rules,”  Shank  related  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle’s  switch  to  a  ragged  right  format 
made  the  paper  more  open  without  re¬ 
ducing  word  content  and  easier  to  read. 
“The  switch  to  ragged  right  opened  the 
floodgates  for  design  changes.” 

Other  design  changes  in  the  Call- 
Chronicle  included  allowing  uneven  col¬ 
umn  lengths,  creation  or  better  shaped 
new  holes,  and  elimination  of  rules 
around  display  and  classified  ads. 


“Allowing  white  space  around  the 
heading  of  a  story  eliminated  the  need  to 
cut  paragraphs  apart  to  take  up  the  extra 
space,”  Shank  said. 

When  a  story  is  not  long  enough  to  fill 
all  the  available  space,  “the  columns  of 
type  may  be  left  ragged  at  the  bottom. 
It’s  easier  to  read  and  benefits  produc¬ 
tion  by  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  complete  paste-up,”  he  stated. 
Whenever  possible  new  holes  are  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  tops  of  pages  by  squar¬ 
ing  off  the  adds  across  the  bottoms.  A 
wide,  rectangular  news  hole  simplifies 
both  the  editors  and  compositor’s  Jobs.” 

By  dropping  the  cutoff  and  column 
rules  around  display  ads.  Shank  noted, 
“composing  no  longer  has  to  place  rules 
on  the  grid  sheets.  The  paper  looks 
cleaner,  and  we  can  place  the  ads  closer 
together.” 

Ideas  offered  on 
improving  mailroom 

At  the  ANPA/Rl  Workshop  on  im¬ 
proving  mailroom  efficiency,  Ronald  L. 
Rickman,  publisher  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Quad-City  Times  offered  a  list  of 
requirements  which  mailroom  systems 
must  meet  if  they  are  “to  keep  up  with 
steadily  rising  press  speeds  and  with 
higher  volumes  of  various  products.” 
The  requirements  Rickman  gave  are: 

•  Handling  press  outputs  of  up  to 
80,000  copies  per  hour; 

•  making  sure  the  stacker  at  the  folder 
delivery  does  not  limit  press  speed; 

•  accurately  counting  and  stacking 
newspapers  and  related  products; 

•  reducing  personnel; 

•  carefully  handling  printed  matter  for 
better  production  efficiency; 

•  developing  flexibility  to  handle  dif¬ 
ferent  size  products  as  variable  cut-off 
folders  become  more  popular; 

Robert  L.  Busch,  manager  of  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  for  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  offered  several  procedures  which 
can  aid  an  analysis  of  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  productivity.  They  were: 

•  Analyzing  the  amount  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  inserting  done  on  each  day  of 
the  week — using  one  years  past  history 
to  do  this; 

•  developing  an  average  inserting 
week — taking  into  consideration  the 
daily  averages  and  expected  growth; 

•  using  the  average  inserting  week  to 
develop  an  actual  work  schedule  for  the 
present  equipment — and  one  for  each  al¬ 
ternative; 

•  comparing  the  labor  saved  by  each 
alternative  over  the  present  system — to 
the  capital  required  for  each  alternative; 

“This  procedure  won’t  eliminate  the 
need  for  considerable  evaluation  of  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  and  intangible  considera¬ 
tions,  but  it  will  establish  a  pretty  firm 
base  of  information  to  work  from,” 
Busch  said. 
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Slowdown  seen 
in  U.S.  use 
of  newsprint 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  reached 
a  record  high  of  1 1 ,240,000  short  tons  or 
about  10.2  million  metric  tons  in  1979. 

This  was  the  report  from  Jon  G.  Udell, 
Irwin  Maier  professor  of  Business,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  at  the  ANPA/Rl  production 
management  conference  this  week. 

This  newsprint  consumption  increase, 
he  said,  was  3.4%  more  than  in  1978  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  real  growth  of  the 
nation’s  economy  was  2.3%. 

From  the  longer  perspective,  Udell 
stated,  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  has 
advanced  17%  during  the  last  three 
years,  while  the  nation’s  real  economy 
has  expanded  about  13%. 

Commenting  on  labor  talks  in  1980, 
Udell  said  13  U.S.  mills  and  33  Canadian 
mills  are  scheduled  to  renegotiate  their 
labor  contracts.  He  also  said  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  strikes  is  greatest  in  East  Canada 
where  paperworkers  will  seek  to  catch 
up  with  pay  scales  in  British  Columbia. 
To  do  so,  he  added,  would  require  a 
40%  increase  of  wage  rates  during  the 
next  two  years. 

If  there  are  no  major  strikes  in  the 
newsprint  industry  this  year,  and  no  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  the  railroad  industry  in  the 
immediate  years  to  follow,  Udell  com¬ 
mented,  the  supply  situation  should  im¬ 
prove  considerably. 

Looking  at  the  year  1982,  Udell  said 
for  all  of  North  America  the  American 
Paper  Institute’s  estimates  show  a  15  mil¬ 
lion  ton  capacity  or  about  17%  more  than 
that  of  1979.  Udell  went  on  to  say  he  did 
not  expect  a  repeat  performance  of  the 
17%  (in  the  last  three  years)  in  the  com¬ 
ing  three  years,  even  though  newspapers 
and  other  users  of  newsprint  do  have  a 
strong  foundation  for  future  growth. 

Addressing  the  demand  side  of  the 
newsprint  picture,  Udell  said  the  year 
1963  saw  newspapers  with  a  28.9%  share 
of  all  advertising  expenditures  and  since 
that  year  there  have  been  substantial  ad¬ 
vances  within  the  television  industry. 
Even  with  the  advances  of  tv,  newspa¬ 
pers  still  have  kept  their  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  dollars.  In  1979,  he  said,  daily 
newspapers  received  29.3%  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues,  and  since  the  birth  of  tv, 
daily  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
have  grown  $12.5  billion.  This  growth, 
he  stated,  is  $2.3  billion  greater  than  total 
tv  advertising  revenues  today.  There¬ 
fore,  Udell  declared,  in  dollar  terms  daily 
newspapers  have  grown  more  than  tv. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  he  stated, 
that  daily  newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
the  largest  U.S.  advertising  media  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Udell  when  talking  about  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  said  the  outlook  for 
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VDT  radiation  fears 
rebutted  by  ANPA/Rl 


Although  inquiries  to  the  ANPA  about 
the  possible  health  hazards  of  VDT’s 
have  increased  400%  in  1980,  govern¬ 
ment  tests  so  far  have  failed  to  detect  any 
dangers  to  employees  using  video  dis¬ 
play  equipment,  the  ANPA/RI  confer¬ 
ence  was  told  this  week  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“A  lot  of  newspaper  employees  have 
associated  VDT  with  a  combination  of  a 
social  disease  and  too  much  booze,” 
stated  George  R.  Cashau,  coordinator  of 
operations  for  ANPA/Rl.  “That  has  to 
be  the  only  reason  for  the  rash  of  in¬ 
quiries,  complaints,  and  fears  which 
have  arisen  in  the  last  six  months.” 

Cashau  presented  a  summary  of  all  the 
studies  on  VDT’s  which  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken. 

“Tests  on  ionizing  radiation  which  in¬ 
clude  x-rays,  gamma  rays,  and  all  of  the 
hard  nuclear  type  radiation  that 
everyone  seems  to  fear,  have  been  done 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  state  agen¬ 
cies,  and  private  industry.  There  has 
never  been  any  ionizing  radiation  found 
which  is  even  close  to  the  limits  set  by 
responsible  medical  people  on  exposure 
to  human  beings,”  Cashau  said.  “Al¬ 
most  all  the  tests  on  VDT’s  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  operator  is  not  exposed 
to  other  than  background  radiation.” 

Regarding  tests  for  dangerous  levels  of 
non-ionizing  radiation  such  as  mi¬ 
crowaves,  ultra-violet,  and  infra  red 
from  VDT’s,  Cashau  remarked  that  tests 
show  “non-ionizing  radiation  is  below 
government  specifications.” 

Cashau  next  addressed  the  question  of 
what  he  called  “the  human  aspects”  of 
possible  VDT  health  hazards.  “There 
have  been  numerous  complaints  about 
eye  strain,  backache,  fatigue,  and  other 
things,”  he  observed.  “These  are  being 
studied  by  NIOSH  and  we  should  get 


newspapers  was  good  and  the  balance  of 
newsprint  supply  and  demand  should 
improve  with  the  addition  of  new  news¬ 
print  capacity  in  North  America.  There 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  capacity 
within  the  next  few  years,  but  there 
could  be  severe  newsprint  shortages  if 
supply  is  disrupted  by  newsprint  or  rail¬ 
road  strike  activity,  he  said. 

Newsprint  supply  and  inventories,  he 
cautioned,  will  be  worthy  of  close  man¬ 
agerial  attention  throughout  the  years 
ahead. 

Carter  F.  Bales,  director,  McKinsey  & 
Company  of  New  York  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  faced  a  major  challenge. 
This  challenge,  he  said  is  how  to  cope 


some  results  in  the  near  future.  Design  of 
the  lighting  and  positioning  of  the  termi¬ 
nals  themselves  (can)  make  the  operation 
more  palatable  to  employees.” 

Cashau  told  the  conference  a  640%  in¬ 
crease  in  serious  OSHA  citations  in  1977 
to  1979  over  1973  to  1976  means  “that 
industry  is  spending  more  and  more 
money  on  compliance  with  little  or  no 
results  except  better  methods  of  report¬ 
ing  back  to  the  government.” 

Noting  that  1977  to  1979  saw  a  238% 
increase  in  employee  complaints  to 
OSHA  over  1973-1976,  Cashau  stated, 
“the  Department  of  Labor  has  had  to 
change  priority  for  inspections  due  to 
complaints.  Today,  an  employee  com¬ 
plaint  does  not  necessarily  mean  OSHA 
will  automatically  come  in.  This,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  prevents  the  use  of  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  OSHA  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  that  is  to  prevent  unsafe 
conditions  from  resulting  in  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  death.” 

Cashau  alerted  the  conference  to  some 
of  the  procedures  newspapers  may  have 
to  adopt  to  conform  to  OSHA’s  new  reg¬ 
ulations  regarding  carcinogens  in  the 
workplace. 

If  an  industry  uses  a  chemical  which 
OSHA  lists  as  carcinogenic  and  can  find 
no  replacement  for  it,  the  controls  which 
must  be  implemented  include  protective 
clothing,  medical  surveillance,  engineer¬ 
ing  controls,  and  warning  signs  and 
labels. 

Cashau  said  several  industries  and  as¬ 
sociations  have  objected  to  OSHA’s  car¬ 
cinogen  regulations  as  being  “ambigu¬ 
ous,  overly  broad,  and  beyond  reasona¬ 
ble  or  necessary  implementation.” 

Cashau  said  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  has  dropped  it  inves¬ 
tigation  of  newspaper  effluents  because 
“no  significant  amounts  of  toxic  pollut¬ 
ants”  were  found. 


with  a  business  environment  that  is  be¬ 
coming  sharply  more  competitive. 

Bales  then  said  the  industry  was  going 
to  see  more  intense  competition  but  it 
would  be  entirely  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  means  that  competition  will 
be  tougher  in  the  ’80s,  he  warned,  for 
newspapers  to  maintain  the  robust  earn¬ 
ings  that  papers  may  enjoy. 

Four  classic  types  of  environmental 
change,  he  cautioned,  are  already  affect¬ 
ing  most  newspapers  today  to  one  degree 
or  another.  The  four  are:  shifts  in  the 
structure  of  the  newspaper  industry;  the 
emergence  of  substitute  products;  the 
bargaining  power  of  suppliers;  and  the 
shifts  in  preferences  and  behavior  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  both  advertisers  and  readers. 
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6  exhibitors  at  ANPA/RI  show 
rated  tops  in  a  field  of  240 


JUDGES  PAUSE — Judges  in  E&P's  outstanding  exhibit 
awards  competition  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Atlanta 
pause  to  compare  notes.  Left  to  right  are  Richard  D.  Blum, 
senior  vicepresident,  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation;  Ralph  S.  Roth, 
vicepresident/production,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers;  John 
Sacchia,  national  producton  manager,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers:  and  Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  publisher  and  general 
manager,  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun. 


By  George  Wilt 

Six  exhibitors  from  the  field  of  240  that 
filled  the  seven-acre  Atlanta  World  Con¬ 
gress  Center  Exhibition  Hall  were  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  excellence  in  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  competition  for  outstanding  exhibits 
at  the  52nd  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference. 

The  competition  is  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  acknowledge  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  annual 
conference  made  by  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  newspaper  products  and 
services  exhibited  at  the  conference. 

First  prize  for  island  exhibits  of  1 ,000 
square  feet  and  over  was  awarded  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  with  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  the  division 
awarded  to  Ferag,  Inc. 

First  prize  for  island  exhibits  of  under 
1 ,000  square  feet  was  awarded  to  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  awarded  to  Rycoline 
Solvent  and  Chemical  Co. 

First  prize  for  non-island  exhibits  was 
awarded  to  Faustel,  Inc.,  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  awarded  to  Mead  Data  Cen¬ 
tral  Inc. 

Judging  in  the  competition  was  based 
on  general  appearance  of  exhibits,  origi¬ 
nality,  design,  product  presentation,  and 
other  factors. 

Judges  for  the  competition  were  John 
Sacchia,  national  production  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Donald  N.  Sold¬ 
wedel,  publisher  and  general  manager, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun;  Ralph  S.  Roth, 
vicepresident/production,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  and  Richard  D.  Blum, 
senior  vicepresident,  A.  H.  Belo  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

.The  awards  were  presented  to  market¬ 
ing  executives  for  the  winning  companies 
at  opening  conference  sessions  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  9,  by  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner, 


publisher  of  E&P. 

Marketing  executives  accepting  the 
awards  for  outstanding  exhibits  are  Bob 
Mclnery,  director  of  marketing  and  Joe 
Mittleman,  advertising  manager, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.;  Robert  J. 
Smallacombe,  president,  Ferag  Inc.; 
James  R.  Tisdale,  vicepresident  Western 
division  and  Chuck  Thompson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  operation.  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.  Inc.;  Donald  D.  Geralds,  vice- 
president,  Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Michael  R.  D’ Amour,  marketing 
manager,  Faustel,  Inc;  and  Jack  Hallo- 
ran,  marketing  representative.  Mead 
Data  Central. 


E&P  EXHIBIT  BOOTH  AWARDS 


LARGE  ISLAND  BOOTH 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
Certificate  of  Merit 
Ferag  Inc. 

SMALL  ISLAND  BOOTH 

International  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Rycoline  Solvent  &  Chemical  Co. 

NON-ISLAND  BOOTH 

Faustel  Inc. 

Certificate  of  Merit 
Mead  Data  Central  Inc. 


Equipment  firms  put  new 
wares  on  dispiay  at  show 


New  products  were  displayed  by 
exhibitors  at  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  this 
week. 

Alphakey  systems  introduced  its  Mul¬ 
tiset  III  front  end  system  with  commer¬ 
cial  applications  ranging  from  advertising 
typograph  to  in-plant  typesetting.  Al¬ 
phakey  also  showed  its  CRS  typesetter 
with  a  94  pica  measure  for  high  quality, 
full  page  composition.  The  CRS  is  geared 
for  weekly  newspapers. 

Baleking  Systems,  Inc.  showed  a  new 
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electronic  scale  for  measuring  waste 
paper  which  allows  a  newspaper  to  in¬ 
voice  directly  and  combat  short  weight¬ 
ing. 

Berkey  Technical  Co.  exhibited  its 
black  and  white  densitometer  which  au¬ 
tomatically  feeds  an  exposure  computer 
with  highlight  and  shadow  information. 
The  densitometer  reduces  the  number  of 
dials  needed  for  adjusting  halftones. 

Berthold  of  North  America  featured  its 
SBS  3(X)1  page  make-up  terminal  which 
allows  full  manipulation  of  text  copy. 


Beach  Manufacturing  displayed  its 
tension-lok  for  paper  plates  which  is 
being  tested  at  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk. 

Business  Controls  Corp.  showed  its 
CABS — 1  circulation,  advertising  and 
business  system  which  performs  ac¬ 
counting  and  billing  functions.  CABS — 1 
is  an  on-line  system  for  DEC  computers. 

Compusan  displayed  its  start  text 
processing  system  for  editing,  recording 
wire  service  copy,  and  classified  ad  bill¬ 
ings  and  its  Commap  system  for  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising.  Commap  is 
designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
Saeqstart. 

Consolidated  International  Corp.  fea¬ 
tured  its  new  digital  line  up  table  for  page 
make-up,  stripping,  color  composing  and 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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AWARD  WINNER — First-prize  for  large  island  exhibits  of 
more  than  1,000  square  feet  went  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  The  exhibit  featured  a  1 6-foot  high  "alphabet 
tree"  of  anodized  aluminum,  and  demonstration  units  forthe 
Linoscreen  composer,  Linotron  202  and  other  Mergenthaler 
systems.  The  award  was  accepted  at  the  opening  ANPA/RI 
session  by  Bob  Mclnerny,  director  of  marketing  and  Joe 
Mittleman,  advertising  manager  for  Mergenthaler. 


TREE  EXHIBIT  WINNER — First  prize  winner  for  island 
exhibits  under  1,000  square  feet  was  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.,  featuring  a  gazebo  constructed  of  pine  from 
International's  forests,  a  1 0-year  old  pine  tree  that  scraped 
the  ceiling  of  the  exhibit  hall,  and  potted  Kenaf  plants  from 
the  company's  nurseries. 


ANTIQUE  STAND  with  attractive  bootblacks  proved  a 
drawing  card  in  the  exhibit  of  Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing 
Co.,  winner  of  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  exhibits  under 
1,000  square  feet.  Don  Geralds,  vicepresident  accepted 
the  award  at  ANPA/RI  opening  ceremonies. 


FERAG,  INC. —  won  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  large  island 
exhibits  with  a  display  featuring  a  sculpture  of  conveyor 
equipment  in  blue  and  yellow,  reflected  in  a  blue-mirrored 
curtain  wall.  Robert  J.  Smallacombe,  president  accepted 
the  award  at  the  ANPA/RI  conference. 


NON-ISLAND  EXHIBIT  First  Prize  winner  was  exhibit  for 
Faustel,  Inc.,  featuring  the  FlexoNewsprinter.  Michael 
D'Amour,  marketing  manager  accepted  the  plaque  at 
ANPA/RI 
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NEXIS  NEWS  RESEARCH  was  feature  of  the  exhibit  of 
Mead  Data  Central,  winner  of  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
non-island  exhibits  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  manage¬ 
ment  Conference.  Jack  Halloran,  marketing  representative 
accepted  the  award  at  the  conference. 
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Ways  to  build 
for  circulation 

By  Earl  Wilken 

The  52nd  annual  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  initiated  on 
June  9,  the  first  of  a  three  day  series  of 
workshops  for  the  1980  sessions  on 
newspaper  technology. 

Following  the  ANPA’s  successful  Cir¬ 
culation  Computer  Seminar  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  last  year,  the  attendees  of  this 
year’s  RI  conference  heard  panelists 
from  three  metropolitan  newspapers  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  to  Build  Circulation  Data 
Bases. 

David  DeJean,  manager/circulation 
systems  at  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  said  there  were  four 
phases  to  any  systems-development 
process.  The  four  are:  analysis;  design; 
implementation  and  use. 

DeJean  told  the  workshop  members 
the  Courier-Journal  was  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  stage  and  had  the  hardware 
in  house,  the  data  base  in  place,  and  they 
were  beginning  the  arduous  process  of 
obtaining  from  their  carriers  the  names 
of  the  subscribers. 

He  said  the  paper  hopes  to  be  up  and 
running  by  the  first  of  next  year. 

Discussing  the  analysis  phase,  DeJean 
said  you  have  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  now,  how  you  are  doing  it,  who’s 
doing  it,  when,  where,  how  much  of  it 
and  why. 

In  the  design  phase,  he  said  the  more 
the  project  leaders  do  on  their  analysis 
and  planning  the  more  likely  the  leaders 
are  able  to  recognize  what  they  get  back 
from  their  systems  people  on  the  design 
of  the  computer  system. 

A  critical  phase  is  the  implementation 
area,  and  DeJean  stated  that  before  you 
can  get  anything  out  of  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber/non-subscriber  system,  you  have 
to  put  in  something  such  as:  names;  ad¬ 
dresses;  zip  codes;  phone  numbers; 
products  received;  census  tracts;  route 
numbers;  PIA  status  and  complaint  his¬ 
tory.  Of  all  these  the  address  is  the  most 
basic,  and  perhaps  the  most  elusive.  The 
Louisville  operation  purchased  the 
metro  mail  list.  He  said  there  are  other 
sources. 

DeJean  offered  several  signposts  for 
other  newspapers  when  implementing 
their  computerized  circulation  systems. 

The  first  was  that  the  project  leaders 
know  they  are  on  the  right  track  when 
they  can  feel  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  universe  of  addresses. 

The  next  signpost  is  confidence  in  the 
system’s  ability  to  process  a  start  or  stop 
customer  order. 

The  third  guide  point  is  the  scheduling 
of  the  entry  and  updating  of  actual  cus¬ 
tomer  records  and  the  fourth  signpost  is 
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data  bases 
explained 

reached,  he  said,  when  there  are  so  many 
records  on  the  new  system  that  updating 
then  in  parallel  with  the  use  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  becomes  an  obvious  waste 
of  effort. 

The  manager/systems  data  processing 
of  Newsday,  Dennis  J.  O’Leary,  said  his 
newspaper  maintains  a  data  base  file  of 
900,000  subscribers  and  non-subscribers 
in  their  market  area. 

The  system  is  handled  by  an  IBM 
370-125  computer  and  updates  this 
900,000  file  three  times  per  week.  This 
file  is  processed  in  a  batch  mode  and 
O’Leary  said  the  paper  does  not  have 
any  terminals  in  the  circulation  area. 
There  are  approximately  12,000  start  and 
stop  transactions  during  an  average 
week,  he  said. 

Newsday,  O’Leary  stated,  distributes 
a  free  weekly  edition  of  the  paper  to  over 
300,000  non-subscribers  and  also  distrib¬ 
utes  advertiser  preprints  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers  and  subscribers  in  selected  parts 
of  their  circulation  area. 

O’Leary  told  the  workshop  members 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
an  on-line  circulation  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  daily  update  of  the  data  base 
file  requires  a  significant  investment  in 
people’s  time  and  capital  and  must  be 
justified.  However,  this  should  be 
weighed  against  the  cost  of  clerical  effort 
required  by  the  circulation  department  to 
maintain  a  data  base  file  that  is  not  up¬ 
dated  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  director  of  consumer  marketing  at 
the  Miami  Herald,  James  V.  Gels,  said 
during  the  circulation  workshop  the 
marketing  applications  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  sequence  in  the  development 
and  use  of  a  circulation  data  base,  are  the 
“pay  back’’  for  all  the  expenses  in  pro¬ 
gramming,  hardware  and  training  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  circulation  data  base. 

Direct  selling  can  be  enhanced,  he 
said,  through  the  use  of  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  addresses.  He  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  advertising  and  circulation. 

Gels  said  the  non-subscriber  file  can 
be  offered  to  the  advertiser  for  saturation 
coverage  and  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  variety  of  delivery  systems. 
He  also  said  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
staff  could  be  given  some  dynamite  cross 
tabs  of  readership  and  people  charac¬ 
teristics  if  demographic  data  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  data  base. 

ANPA/RI  Conference  members  who 
participated  in  the  workshop  on  “elec¬ 
tronic  and  mechanical  preventive 
maintenance,’’  heard  Larry  D.  Strutton, 
production  manager  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News  report  on 
a  survey  made  in  California  during  the 
summer  of  1979  which  indicated  the  elec¬ 


tronic  industry  was  short  of  40,000  tech¬ 
nicians. 

Strutton  addressed  the  problem  the 
newspaper  industry  was  facing  and 
would  face  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
recruiting  technicians  to  maintain  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment. 

He  said  the  recruiting  of  technicians 
was  something  new  for  the  industry  since 
newspapers  had  relied  on  unions  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  people  for  this  type  of  work. 

Technicians,  he  stated,  are  a  different 
type  and  must  have  a  special  attitude 
about  their  work.  If  he  or  she  becomes 
careless  or  lackadaisical  the  technician 
can  put  us  out  of  business,  he  said. 

Strutton  went  on  to  say  that  estimates 
indicate  in  1990,  over  15  million  data 
communications  terminals  will  be  in  use 
and  someone  has  to  maintain  all  of  the 
equipment. 

Ray  Frazier,  president  and  general 
manager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
Leader,  said  preventive  maintenance, 
daily  maintenance  and  emergency 
maintenance  must  be  performed  on 
schedule  at  minimum  cost. 

He  said  this  requires  accurate  forecast¬ 
ing  of  downtime,  frequency  of  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  other  statistical  background  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  re¬ 
quired  maintenance  service. 

A  program,  he  stated,  that  is  operating 
at  optimum  will  recognize  the  proper 
balance  between  the  cost  of  preventive 
maintenance  and  the  cost  of  lost  produc¬ 
tion  time  due  to  lack  of  maintenance. 
Frazier  told  the  workshop  members  a 
well  designed  and  implemented  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  schedule  would  return 
many  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  to 
the  user,  the  least  of  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  timely  and  well  printed  newspa¬ 
per. 

UPl  offers  local 
cable  news  service 

“Extra  Edition,’’  a  service  to  allow 
newspapers  to  provide  local  news  pro¬ 
gramming  by  cable  television,  was  in¬ 
troduced  (June  10)  by  United  Press 
International. 

The  new  service  will  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  UPI’s  “ NEWSTIME’’  cable 
service.  It  provides  pictures  and  voice¬ 
over  news  reports  to  cable  TV  customers. 

“The  concept  is  designed  to  give 
newspapers  a  presence  in  their  local 
market,  plus  provide  supporting  classi¬ 
fied  revenues,”  said  Roderick  Beaton, 
president  of  UPL 

Beaton  explained  that  “Extra  Edition” 
would  enable  a  newspaper  to  provide 
local  programming  for  15  minutes  once 
or  twice  a  day,  or  every  hour  if  desired. 

The  “NEWSTIME”  format  provides 
15  minute  picture  and  news  shows,  and 
the  local  newspaper’s  show  would  be 
substituted  as  desired  for  one  of  those  15 
minute  shows. 
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Worsening  problem  of  access 


Negative  sports  reporting 


irks  top  team 

By  I.  William  Hill 

What  was  once  cooperation  between 
coaches  and  the  press  in  boosting  the 
importance  of  athletics  has  given  way  to 
distrust  and  negative  bickering,  accord¬ 
ing  to  three  coaches  appearing  last  week 
before  the  Washington  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  As¬ 
sociation. 

“Now,”  Penn  State  football  coach  Joe 
Patemo  said,  “journalists  usually  refer 
to  us  as  ‘the  other  side’.” 

“Now,”  said  University  of  Maryland 
basketball  coach  Lefty  Driesel,  “if  there 
isn’t  any  fight  between  the  press  and  the 
coach,  some  journalists  don’t  hesitate  to 
invent  one.” 

“Now,”  said  Coach  Dick  Vermeil  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  “I’ve  quit  read¬ 
ing  the  sports  pages  because  I’m  sensi¬ 
tive  to  unjust  criticism.” 

After  which  Ed  Garvey,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Football  League 
Players  Association  said  that  one  thing 
the  press  needs  to  do  is  talk  to  football 
players  and  not  just  to  management. 

The  panel  discussion  was  part  of  a 
four-day  meeting  that  also  featured  a 
panel  analyzing  the  effect  of  the  U.S. 
boycott  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  a  discussion  of  the  legal  angles 
to  the  editing  of  sports  pages. 

The  coaches’  panel  was  moderated  by 
Jay  Searcy  (Philadelphia  Inquirer). 
Leading  off,  Paterno  said  he  once 
thought  a  pre-game  huddle  with  writers 
covering  a  Penn  State  game  would  be 
helpful  but  now  he  has  to  worry  over 
everything  he  says.  “I’ve  gotten  uptight 
over  whether  anything  1  say  will  be 
twisted  to  embarrass  me.  There’s  an 
anti-hero  attitude  today.  Sports  reporters 
are  always  trying  to  find  chinks  in  the 
coach’s  armor  politically,  financially, 
any  way  they  think  they  can  make  a 
story.  I  recall  telling  a  reporter  once  that 
he  ought  to  write  more  about  the  positive 
things  that  happen,  and  all  he  did  was 
look  at  me  and  say,  ‘But  that’s  not  the 
way  it’s  done  any  more.’  ” 

Driesell,  talking  to  the  point  of  access, 
said  he  believes  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  way  his 
team  plays  a  game. 

“You  fellows  can  talk  to  my  players 
any  time  you  want  except  on  game  day,” 
he  said.  “I  want  my  players’  minds  on 
the  game.  And  then,  after  a  game.  I’ve 
never  understood  why  a  reporter  seems 
always  to  want  to  interview  the  player 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  corner,  his  head 
bowed  because  he’s  upset  either  over 
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coaches 

not  playing  or  making  a  mistake  if  he  did 
play.  Why  don’t  you  want  to  interview 
the  player  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
game?” 

Another  thing  Driesell  doesn’t  like  is 
to  have  a  reporter  barge  in  on  one  of  his 
players  while  the  latter  is  studying  in  the 
dormitory  instead  of  arranging  for  an 
interview  at  a  mutually  convenient  time. 

I  remember  one  woman  reporter  that  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  dormitory  room  of  a  player 
and  then  began  her  Interview  by  asking, 
“Which  do  you  prefer,  sex  or  playing 
basketball?” 

There  were  other  things  Driesell  said 
he  didn’t  like.  “Here  are  quotations  at¬ 
tributed  to  ‘an  unnamed  source’  or  to 
‘rumor  has  it’  that  Lefty  Driesell  is 
going  to  be  fired,  or  Lefty  Driesell  can’t 
coach. 

“If  a  man  doesn’t  have  the  guts  to 
have  his  name  used  with  what  he  says,  I 
don’t  see  why  you  want  to  quote  him,” 
Lefty  told  the  editors. 

Vermeil  began  by  saying  the  press  has 
been  good  to  him.  “My  quarrels  have 
been — not  with  sports  writers — but  with 
the  ‘butts’,”  he  said.  “Every  time  I’ve 
asked  one  of  these  fellows  why  he  has 
this  subversive  attitude,  he’ll  say  some¬ 
thing  like  ‘1  have  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion.’  ” 

He  urged  the  sports  editors  to  evaluate 
the  intent  of  their  writers  when  they  take 
a  negative  attitude. 

“What’s  wrong  with  being  positive 
when  there’s  something  to  be  positive 
about?”  Vermeil  asked.  ‘‘Be  critical 
when  there’s  something  to  be  critical 
about.  That’s  your  job.” 

He  said  he  is  not  a  complicated  guy. 
“If  you  give  me  an  honest  question.  I’ll 
give  you  an  honest  answer.” 

As  to  locker  room  access  after  a  game. 
Vermeil  said  the  players  would  keep  it 
closed  if  they  had  their  way.  People  keep 
talking  about  women’s  right  to  come  in 
the  locker  room.  What  about  the  players’ 
rights  not  to  have  them  there?” 

At  one  point  Vermeil  said  that  he  tells 
his  players,  when  talking  to  a  reporter, 
not  to  say  anything  if  they  can’t  say 
something  positive.  If  the  subject  is 
negative,  tell  the  reporter  to  talk  to  me.  If 
a  player’s  unhappy,  he  doesn’t  have  to 
grumble  to  the  press.  I’ll  find  him 
another  place  to  play.” 

During  the  question  period,  this 
brought  a  challenge  from  one  sports 
editor,  who  charged  Vermeil  was  trying 
to  manage  the  news. 

“In  a  way,  what  you  say  is  true,” 
Vermeil  said.  “We  do  try  to  control  what 


our  players  say.  But  you  editors  work  for 
somebody  who  pays  you.  How  many  of 
you  write  critically  about  him?  You  don’t 
do  what  threatens  the  way  you  make  a 
living  and  that’s  what  I  try  to  do  with  my 
football  players.  I’m  evaluated  on  the 
performance  of  45  people  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  so  are  they.  Anything  that  de¬ 
tracts  from  my  football  team  trying  to  be 
better  and  win — which  is  our  No.  1 
thing — then  I’m  going  to  take  direct  ac¬ 
tion  to  control  it.” 

Garvey  called  on  the  editors  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  legal  issues  in 
sports.  He  also  congratulated  the  sports 
editors  on  their  code  of  ethics  and  urged 
that  they  do  everything  possible  to  en¬ 
force  it. 


Olympic  Games 

In  the  Olympic  Games  discussion, 
Joseph  Onek,  deputy  White  House 
counsel,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
boycott  and  then  declared  he  regarded  it 
as  successful  insofar  as  60  nations  will 
stay  away  from  the  Moscow  games. 

“No  country  would  send  athletes  to 
Moscow,”  he  said,  “if  they  had  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Even  as  it  is,  the  Soviets  have 
been  stung  by  the  fact  that  four  major 
nations  are  not  participating — the  United 
States,  China,  West  Germany  and  Ja¬ 
pan.” 

Onek’s  assessment  of  the  boycott  as  a 
success  was  challenged  by  Anita  De- 
Frantz,  a  member  of  the  Olympic  rowing 
team  who  took  part  in  the  1976  Olympic 
games  in  Montreal.  She  said  a  better  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  would  have  been  to  have  the 
athletes  participate  in  the  athletic  events 
but,  at  the  start,  to  have  no  athletes 
marching  in  behind  the  American  flag 
and  no  athletes  taking  the  stage  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  winning  medals. 

To  this  Onek  responded  that,  with  no 
free  press  in  Russia,  the  Soviets  would 
make  hay  with  this  by  saying  that  the 
athletes  wouldn’t  march  behind  the  U.S. 
flag  in  protest  against  President  Carter’s 
efforts  to  impose  a  boycott. 

Col.  F.  Don  Miller,  executive  director 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  said  223 
press  credentials  were  requested  by 
Americans  before  Carter  called  for  the 
boycott,  but  now  only  1 14  have  been 
asked  for. 

In  an  informal  show  of  hands,  only  six 
sports  editors  attending  the  convention 
said  their  newspapers  were  planning  to 
cover  the  Moscow  games  although  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  had  planned  to  cover 
before  the  boycott. 

The  boycott,  which  was  described  by 
panel  moderator  Dick  Sandler,  News- 
day’s  sports  editor,  as  the  biggest  con¬ 
troversy  in  sports  history,  was  reviewed 
by  Miller  in  the  area  of  its  being  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  sports  by  politics. 

He  predicted  it  will  have  great  effect  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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years  to  come,  including  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  will  stay  away  from  the 
1984  Olympic  games. 

Legal  areas 

Panelists  in  the  discussion  of  legal 
areas  of  interest  to  sports  editors  were 
Mary  Gibbons,  attorney  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  who  concentrated  on  invasion  of 
privacy;  Chip  Babcock,  attorney  for  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  who  discussed 
lawyer  relations  with  the  editor;  Steve 
Kurkjian,  Boston  Globe  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  who  urged  more  investigations  by 
sports  staffs;  and  Phil  Hochberg,  former 
counsel  to  a  House  communications 
subcommittee,  who  suggested  areas  of 
law  that  sports  editors  should  watch. 
Vince  Doria,  Boston  Globe  sports  editor, 
served  as  moderator. 

Ms.  Gibbons  described  how  far  a  re¬ 
porter  can  go  in  gaining  facts  without 
violating  intrusive  privacy  legislation. 
Role-playing  and  long-range  photogra¬ 
phy  through  a  window  were  cited  as  in¬ 
stances  of  violations. 

“The  truth  of  what  you  report  is  no 
defense  against  an  invasion  of  privacy 
charge,”  she  said. 

As  a  consequence,  she  went  on,  the 
reporter  must  ask  himself  how  much 
need  there  is  for  the  public  to  know  what 
he’s  reporting?  Also,  it’s  important  that 
the  reporter  not  do  anything  illegal  to 
obtain  his  information. 

She  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  are 
limitations  on  what  a  reporter  writes 
about  other  people,  although  comment 
regarding  himself  is  acceptable. 

“Writing  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  writer’s  knowledge,  avoiding  specu¬ 
lation,”  Ms.  Gibbons  said.  “And,  if  re¬ 
vealing  intimate  detail,  which  may  le¬ 
gally  be  private  detail,  what  is  said  must 
be  definitely  newsworthy,  something  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know.” 

Babcock  urged  that  sports  editors 
learn  to  realize  when  they  have  a  legal 
problem  and,  when  they  do,  to  discuss  it 
with  their  lawyer.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  law  may  vary  from  state  to  state.  In 
some,  calling  anyone  a  Communist  is 
libel  and,  in  some,  the  same  is  true  of 
referring  to  someone  as  “gay.” 

He  declared  that  a  lawyer  should 
never  play  “super  editor”  and  tell  an 
editor  whether  or  not  to  publish,  his  task 
being  to  make  clear  to  the  editor  what  the 
law  is  on  the  subject. 

Babcock  recalled  one  instance  where  a 
reporter  stole  a  grand  jury  transcript  and 
made  no  bones  about  it,  being  willing  to 
show  how  to  pick  up  a  document  without 
leaving  fingerprints.  He  also  said  he 
knew  of  a  Texas  reporter  who  openly 
said  he’d  break  into  a  house  to  obtain 
what  he  needed  for  his  story. 
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Babcock  counseled  against  that,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  way  information  is 
obtained  is  very  important  in  a  trial  of  a 
newspaper  suit. 

Kurkjian  proposed  that  sports  has  now 
become  more  business  than  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“It  should  be  covered  as  such,”  he 
said,  adding  that  sports  reporters  should 
have  to  take  courses  in  law,  accounting 
and  union  matters. 

In  encouraging  investigative  reporting 
in  the  field  of  sports,  Kurkjian  gave  the 
following  tips:  be  sure  to  get  documenta¬ 
tion;  don’t  have  a  reporter  on  a  beat  do 
an  investigation  on  that  beat;  have  more 
than  one  reporter  working  on  any  major 
investigation;  set  up  the  exact  relation¬ 
ship  between  reporters  working  on  same 
story  and,  if  they  are  equal,  an  editor 
should  be  part  of  the  team;  have  frequent 
meetings  of  reporters  making  an  investi¬ 
gation;  before  writing,  have  a  shakedown 
conference  to  decide  who  writes  what; 
since  sports  writers  write  better  profiles 
than  other  reporters,  have  the  sports  re¬ 
porter  write  a  profile  of  any  figures  in¬ 
volved  in  the  investigation;  play  the 
story  well  and  follow-up  with  editorials 
and  angled  stories. 

Hochberg  outlined  three  major  fields 
in  which  editors  should  take  an  interest 
in  legal  stories  coming  from  Washington, 
either  from  Congress  or  a  federal  agency. 

These  are  anti-trust  matters  such  as 
cable  television,  player  drafts  and  such 
things  as  the  move  of  the  Oakland  Raid¬ 
ers  football  team  to  Los  Angeles;  labor 
law,  namely  collective  bargaining,  with 
sports  editors  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
National  Football  League  is  taking  issues 
more  and  more  to  federal  authorities; 
and  lastly,  television,  notably  blackout 
legislation,  cable  television,  copyright 
law  and  pay  television. 

News  survey 

During  the  APSE  convention,  results 
of  a  general  survey  of  the  membership 
were  announced.  Here  were  some  of  the 
findings: 

Daily  space  for  sports — in  newspapers 
of  over  200,000  circulation:  a  high  of  48 
columns,  a  low  of  20,  an  average  of  30. 
Papers  with  100,000  to  200,000  circula¬ 
tion:  high  of  60,  low  of  17,  average  28; 
under  100,000:  high  of  36,  low  of  13,  av¬ 
erage  25. 

Sunday  sports  space — over  200,000: 
high  of  88,  low  of  38,  average  70;  100,000 
to  200,000:  high  of  100,  low  of  36,  aver¬ 
age  62;  under  100,000:  high  of  80,  low  of 
20,  average  48. 

Sports  travel  budget — over  200,000: 
high  of  $400,000,  low  of  $48,000,  average 
$148,000;  100,000  to  200,000:  high 
$102,000,  low  $18,000,  average  $50,000. 

Sports  editor  salaries — over  200,000: 
high  $855,  low  $475,  average  $644; 
100,000  to  200,000:  high  $850,  low  $435, 
average  $586;  under  100,000:  high,  $535, 
low  $250,  average  $395.  It  was  noted  that 


in  the  100,000-200,000  class,  only  one 
salary  is  below  $500,  with  a  second  high 
in  that  category  being  $665. 

Page  graphics 

Several  convention  sessions  were 
given  over  to  study  of  sports  page 
makeup  and  design,  with  its  being 
brought  out  that,  on  many  newspapers,  a 
design  expert  is  replacing  the  oldtime 
sports  slot  man. 

Two  New  York  Daily  News  experts  on 
design  led  most  of  the  discussion:  Don 
DeMaio,  asst,  news  editor/design,  and 
Van  McKenzie,  deputy  sports  editor. 
Among  other  things,  the  sports  editors 
were  told  that  design  experts  are  found 
usually  on  magazines  or  in  advertising 
agencies. 

In  their  own  page  design,  the  editors 
were  told  not  to  be  overly  decorative,  to 
avoid  silhouettes  and  mortises  in  picture 
handling  and,  due  to  the  effects  of  televi¬ 
sion,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  reac¬ 
tion  pictures  in  the  world  of  sports. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Hubert 
Mizell  (St.  Petersburg  Times)  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  succeed  Bill  Millsaps  (Richmond 
Times-Dispatch)  as  president;  former 
treasurer  Hal  Bodley  (Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal)  was  chosen  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  with  Bob  Sieger,  retired  sports 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  being  picked 
for  secretary-treasurer. 

The  1981  APSE  convention  will  be 
held  in  Denver,  Col. 

During  this  week’s  convention,  win¬ 
ners  of  the  1979  AP  Sports  Editors  con¬ 
test  were  announced  as  follows: 

BEST  DAILY  SECTION 
Over  75,000 

1.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

2.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

3.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 

Under  75,000 

1.  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 

2.  Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph 

3.  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune 

BEST  SUNDAY  SECTION 
Over  75,000 

1.  Boston  Globe 

2.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

3.  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 

Under  75,000 

1.  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times 

2.  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times 

3.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 

BEST  SECTION  MAKEUP 
Over  75,000 

1.  New  York  Times 

2.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

Under  75,000 

1.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 

2.  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 

3.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 

BEST  COLUMN 
Over  75,000 

1.  “Death  Unnoticed:  Barnes  self- 
destructs,”  by  John  Schulian,  Chicago 
Sun  Times. 

2.  Column  by  Joe  Soucheray,  Min- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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neapolis  Tribune. 

3.  “Toughest  fight  is  not  fighting,”  by 
Bill  Lyon,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Under  75,000 

1.  “Sports  eulogies  lack  accuracy,”  by 
Angelo  Cataldi,  Providence  Journal. 

2.  “Ballpark;  Past,  present  family  out¬ 
ings  give  extra  special  memories,”  by 
Tom  Patterson,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger. 

3.  “56  miles  to  Hays.  Does  anybody 
want  to  talk  football?”  by  John 
McGrath,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

BEST  NEWS  WRITING 
Over  75,000 

1.  “Penn’s  Advances  Focus  Attention 
on  Admissions,”  by  Eric  Lincoln,  New 
York  Times. 

2.  “A  Father  Rejoins  Son  Amid  New 
Crash  Data,”  by  Dan  Lauck,  Newsday. 

3.  “Football’s  Turf  Factor,”  by  Michael 
Madden,  Boston  Globe. 

Under  75,000 

1.  “Crisis  in  Cape  Girandeau;  athletic 
vs.  the  classroom,”  by  Dan  Kelly,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

2.  “Licensing  State  Coaches,”  by  Syl¬ 
via  Weir,  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

3.  “Where  are  the  Women  Coaches?” 
by  Steve  Twedt,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News. 

BEST  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 
Over  75,000 

1 .  Series  on  Frank  Kush,  by  Dan  Lauck, 
Newsday. 

2.  “The  Black  Athlete  in  Boston,”  by 
Steve  Marantz,  Larry  Whiteside  and 
Walter  Haynes,  Boston  Globe. 

3.  “Drugs  in  Sports,”  by  Barry  Lorge 
and  other  members  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Under  75,000 

1.  Leisure  Service  Series  by  Bob  Chick, 
Vince  Murray,  Gary  Ledman,  Charles 
Walston,  and  Glenn  Miller,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independent. 

2.  Series  on  Women’s  Athletics  (Title 
IX),  by  Jim  Rickett,  Jacqueline  Spedl, 
Jim  Davis,  Jay  Loeffler,  A1  Pahl,  John 
Smalley,  Jerry  Polling  and  Don  Stewart, 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

3.  Series  on  Sports  Injuries,  by  Jay  Law¬ 
rence,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-IYess. 


BEST  FEATURE 
Over  75,000 

1.  “Richard  Edward  Meissner  Jr:  Pro 
golfer  by  profession,  a  bank  robber  by 
confession,”  by  M.G.  Kram,  Baltimore 
News- American . 

2.  “Champ’s  Lament:  “You  never  cry 
in  the  joint,”  by  Barry  Horn,  Miami 
Herald. 

3.  “The  Girls  Game  is  King  in  Iowa,” 
by  John  Jeansonne,  Newsday. 

Under  75,000 

1.  “The  Negro  League,”  by  Brent 
Frazee,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times. 
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2.  “Athletes  in  a  Silent  World,”  by  John 
McGrath,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

3.  “Just  Right  Footed  Kicker,”  by  Jim 
Dufresne,  the  Southeast  Alaska  Empire, 
Juneau. 

Editorial  changes 
set  at  Army  Times 

Army  Times  Publishing  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  three  major  editorial  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  firm  publishes  11  periodicals 
including  Army  Times,  Navy  Times,  Air 
Force  Times,  Federal  Times,  Military 
Market  magazine.  The  Times  Magazine, 
and  five  twice-weekly  Journal  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Washington  suburbs. 

Lee  Ewing  has  been  named  editor  of 
Army  Times,  succeeding  Eugene 
Famiglietti,  who  died  May  26.  Ewing,  a 
Vietnam  war  combat  veteran,  has  been 
editor  of  the  company’s  Pr/nce  George’s 
Journal  since  1977.  Prior  to  that  assign¬ 
ment  he  was  Congressional  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  military  papers,  associate 
editor  of  Air  Force  Times  and  associate 
editor  of  The  Times  Magazine. 

Bruce  Covill,  currently  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Military  Market  magazine,  will  be¬ 
come  chief  of  the  newly-established 
Army  Times  News  Service.  The  news 
service  will  provide  Washington  cover¬ 
age  of  federal  agencies  whose  activities 
are  of  interest  to  people  in  all  the  military 
services.  In  addition,  Covill  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  planning  the  company’s 
conversion  to  an  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tem. 

Covill  was  managing  editor  of  Navy 
Times  before  assuming  his  duties  on 
Military  Market. 

Nancy  Tucker  takes  over  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Military  Market  magazine. 
She  joined  the  staff  of  Military  Market  in 
1973  after  several  years  in  the  trade  press 
and  with  TV  and  newspaper  companies. 

Wilson  faces  obstacle 
seeking  Senate  seat 

Lori  Wilson  (Mrs.  Allen  H.  Neuharth) 
is  finding  it  is  more  difficult  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  an  independent  than  it  is 
for  someone  to  seek  a  presidential  nomi¬ 
nation  in  Florida.  She  complained  to  a 
Palm  Beach  audience  that  she  must  get 
the  signatures  of  3%  of  the  state’s  voters 
on  her  nominating  petition,  but  an  aspi¬ 
rant  for  a  presidential  nomination  needs 
only  1%. 

The  former  state  senator  from  Cocoa 
Beach  blamed  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  party  structures  for  making  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  ballot  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  all  but  the  most  persistent  candi¬ 
dates.  Twice  she  obtained  more  than 
double  the  required  number  of  signatures 
and  won  election  as  an  independent  to 
the  state  legislature.  Her  opponents  from 
the  major  parties  had  only  to  file  the 
qualifying  papers  and  pay  a  small  fee. 


Top  woman 
sportswriter 
selected 

Lesley  (Candace)  Visser  of  the  Boston 
Globe  was  selected  the  winner  of  the 
third  annual  Garber  Award  as  the  out¬ 
standing  woman  sportswriter  of  the  year 
in  a  nationwide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
journalism  department  at  California 
State  University,  Northridge. 

Visser  won  the  award  for  her  story  on 
blacks  in  tennis,  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment,  or  lack  of  it,  from  Althea  Gibson  to 
Arthur  Ashe.  She  has  previously  finished 
second  and  third  in  the  contest. 

The  award  is  named  after  Mary  Garber 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  one  of  the 
first  woman  sportswriters.  Second  place 
went  to  Beth  Wickenberg  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  and  third  to  Susan 
Fornoff  of  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Yisser  has  been  writing  sports  since 
graduating  from  Boston  College  in  1975 
where  she  played  college  basketball  and 
was  involved  in  other  sports. 

“I  got  the  idea  for  the  tennis  story 
while  covering  the  U.S.  Open  and  notic¬ 
ing  that  for  the  first  time  there  were  more 
than  a  half  dozen  blacks  competing.  I 
actually  wrote  the  feature  between  sets 
at  the  tournament,”  she  said. 

Previous  winners  of  the  award  were 
Robin  Herman  of  the  New  York  Times, 
last  year,  and  Kathy  Maxa  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  the  first  year,  according  to 
Dr.  Sam  Feldman,  journalism  professor 
and  contest  chair. 

Honorable  mentions  this  year  include 
Jane  Leavy  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Cathy  Henkel  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard ,  Melanie  Hauser  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman, 
Sally  Wilson  of  the  Alanta  Constitution 
and  Helene  Elliott  of  Newsday,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y. 

M.A.N.  elects  Dietz 
financial  officer 

William  A.  Dietz  was  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident,  chief  financial  officer  of  M.A.N. 
Wood  Industries.  Dietz  has  served  in 
senior  financial  management  positions 
with  Litton  Industries,  Textron  and 
Cities  Service  Co.  He  also  has  held  vari¬ 
ous  positions  in  investment  banking  and 
public  accounting  firms. 

New  Okla.  daily 

An  afternoon  daily,  known  as  the 
Daily  Pictorial  Press  began  publication 
in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  May  19.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  a  merger  of  the  Pictorial  Press 
and  the  Star  Citizen.  Originally  com¬ 
petitors,  the  Press  bought  the  Star  Citi¬ 
zen  in  1964  and  began  publishing  as  a 
bi-weekly. 
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Volcano  book 
is  best  seller 
for  Oregonian 

“All  we  can  do  is  wait,  and  we  want 
the  book,”  was  the  way  most  people 
talked  as  they  stood  in  line  three  or  more 
hours  hoping  to  buy  copies  of  Mount  St. 
Helens:  The  Volcano. 

“1  need  10  to  send  back  to  South 
Dakota,”  said  a  cab  driver  who  took  the 
afternoon  off. 

“I  was  in  line  since  1:30  and  I  haven't 
even  looked  at  the  book  yet,  but  I'm  sure 
it  was  worth  the  wait,”  said  an  elderly 
woman.  It  was  almost  four  o'clock  be¬ 
fore  she  finally  got  the  chance  to  sit,  sip 
coffee,  and  thumb  through  a  copy  in  the 
Oregonian  cafeteria.  “The  volcano, 
that's  all  my  relatives  in  the  Midwest 
want  to  know  about,”  she  said.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  was  putting  books  in  an 
Ohio  addressed  envelope. 

Thousands  of  people  lined  up  for  al¬ 
most  three  blocks  outside  the  Oregonian 
building  in  downtown  Portland,  Oregon 
to  buy  the  book.  The  only  other  lines  of 
similar  length  in  this  town  are  for  tickets 
to  rock  concerts  and  Trailblazer 
playoffs. 

The  Oregonian  has  published  books  in¬ 
frequently  in  the  past  but  never  with  the 
immediate  and  overwhelming  success  of 
the  volcano  book. 

The  truck  delivering  the  volcano 
books  was  met  by  a  large  crowd  and  two 
armed  guards.  In  all,  seven  special  duty 
officers  were  on  hand  to  assist  with  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  sale. 

The  public's  response  was  so  much 
greater  than  anticipated  that  for  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  announcement  of  the  sale  the 
phones  in  the  circulation  department 
were  jammed,  operators  could  not  han¬ 
dle  all  the  calls.  The  long  lines  outside 
became  news  stories  and  resulted  in 
television  coverage  as  well.  The  book's 
editor,  Joseph  R.  Bianco,  has  made  fre¬ 
quent  guest  appearances  on  radio  and 
television  talk  shows. 

Joseph  R.  Bianco,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Oregonian,  said  the  initial  printing  of 
the  48-page  picture  book  was  10,000 
copies.  However,  mail  order  responses 
to  Sunday  ads  for  the  book  exceeded 
30,000  by  Thursday  night,  the  day  before 
it  went  on  sale,  and  most  of  these  were 
orders  for  multiple  copies,  said  Bianco. 
A  local  wood  products  company  ordered 
500. 

Over  the  counter  sales  began  8  a.m. 
Friday,  May  30,  only  12  days  after  the 
colossal  eruption  that  devastated  a  large 
portion  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
(Portland  is  45  miles  southwest  of  Mount 
St.  Helens.)  At  first  each  customer  was 
to  be  limited  to  10  copies,  but  due  to  the 
immense  interest  in  the  book  five  and 
then  two  copies  per  person  had  to  be 
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WAITING  IN  LINE — Long  lines  of  people  formed  outside  the  Orego¬ 
nian  building  for  days  following  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the 
volcano  picture  book.  Joseph  R.  Bianco,  Sunday  editor,  at  left,  seems 
pleased  with  the  response. 


imposed  for  the  present.  More  than  6.000 
copies  were  sold  to  people  standing  in 
line  Friday. 

Sales  resumed  Monday.  June  2.  with 
another  4.000  copies  made  available.  By 
June  9,  200.000  copies  had  been  sold  and 
over-the-counter  sales  stopped. 

“One-hundred  thousand  (sales)  is  a 
best  seller.  1  consider  it  a  best  seller  al¬ 
ready,"  said  Bianco. 

Bianco  is  particularly  elated  over  the 
popularity  of  Mount  St.  Helens:  The 
Volcano;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
book  three  weeks  before  the  May  18 
eruption.  The  book  was  in  the  process  of 
being  laid  out  when  the  mountain  blew 
its  top.  Bianco  immediately  put  his  “con¬ 
tingency  plan”  into  operation — eight 
pages  were  redesigned  and  replaced  with 
spectacular  pictures  of  the  angry  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  results  of  its  destructive 
fury. 

Bianco  saw  to  it  that  the  Oregonian 
had  the  first  volcano  book  to  reach  the 
public.  “The  book  is  good  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  said  Bianco.  “In  addition  to  the 
volcano  book,  the  Oregonian  has  put  out 
several  special  magazine  issues  on 
Mount  St.  Helens,  and  we'll  certainly 
have  more.  Our  readers  are  fascinated 
with  the  mountain,  and  its  story  is  not 
over  yet,”  the  Sunday  editor  said. 

Mount  St.  Helens:  The  Volcano  is  9  x 
12.  glossy  covered  with  coated  stock.  48 
pages,  8  color  photos  plus  color  front  and 
back  cover,  38  black  and  white  prints 
and  six  pages  of  text  by  Oregonian  staf¬ 
fers  Leverett  Richards  and  Ann  Sullivan. 
The  book  also  incfudes  the  Indian's  view 
of  the  sacred  mountain  by  Cowlitz  Indian 
Roy  Wilson  whose  ancestors  and  family 
resided  at  its  base.  Photo  editor  Jim  Vin¬ 


cent  helped  in  selecting  his  own  and 
other  pictures  by  the  following  Orego¬ 
nian  photographers:  Randy  Wood,  Tim 
Jewett.  Bob  Ellis.  Brent  Wojahn.  Dale 
Swanson.  Michael  Lloyd.  West  Gude- 
rian.  Don  Wilson.  Kraig  Scattarella.  and 
Associated  Press  photographer  Jack 
Smith.  Durham  and  Dow  ney  of  Portland 
printed  the  book  and  it  was  designed  loc¬ 
ally  by  Charles  Politz.  The  book's  editor 
was  Joseph  R.  Bianco. 

Mount  St.  Helens:  The  Volcano  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Oregonian  for  $3.95  or 
by  mail  for  $4.75.  send  check  or  money 
order.  An  1 1  x  14  color  poster  of  Mount 
St.  Helens  erupting  is  given  free  with 
each  book  ordered.  Until  further  notice 
the  Oregonian  has  a  25  copy  limit  on  mail 
orders. 

Glick  double 
award  winner 

Shav  Glick.  motorsports  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  won  two  first  place 
awards  in  the  annual  American  Auto 
Racing  Writers  and  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation  writing  contest. 

Glick's  story,  entitled  “The  Alabama 
Gang  Lives  Here.”  won  the  feature  story 
category  and  “Speed  Seasons  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Salt”  won  for  best  column.  Glick 
also  received  a  second  place  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  story  category  with  “It  Takes  a 
Stop  to  Make  It  Go.” 

Glick  has  been  a  Times  sports  writer 
for  more  than  25  years. 

Ad  rates  hiked 

Effective  July  1,  the  national  rate  for 
the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  will  in¬ 
crease  from  19.5c  per  line  to  21 C  per  line. 
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The  first 
words  in  your 
newspaper 
a  child  can 
read. 


For  40  years  NANCY  has  touched  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  chiidren 
(and  adults)  with  her  cute,  innocent 
gags  that  are  easy  to  understand 
and  enjoy. 

Many  newspaper  readers  have  grown 
up  with  NANCY.  Millions  more  discover 
her  —  and  the  rest  of  the  newspaper 
—  every  day. 

Now  more  than  600  newspapers  carry 
NANCY.  Many,  like  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  have 
been  with  her  since  the  beginning. 

But  it’s  never  too  late  to  join  the  NANCY 
family.  Just  call  the  number  below 
on  the  NANCY  HOT  LINE...and  tell 
them  Sluggo  sent  you! 

For  rates  and  availability  call  the  NANCY 
HOT  LINE  collect;  (212)  557-2833. 


UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


News  computer 
to  be  shared 
at  Conventions 

By  Harold  W.  Beery 

Newsday  senior  editor 

Three  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  1,500,000  daily  and 
nearly  2,000,000  Sunday  have  undertak¬ 
en  an  electronic  venture  for  covering 
the  Republican  and  Democrat  National 
conventions. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Newsday, 
the  Long  Island  newspaper,  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  plan  to  use  Atex  9000  systems 
in  Detroit  and  New  York  for  writing, 
editing  and  transmission  to  Atex  systems 
at  the  three  papers  for  typesetting. 

The  idea  originated  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  which  has  an  Atex  system 
like  the  other  three  papers,  and  was 
quickly  picked  up  by  the  other  papers. 
While  the  Free  Press  planned  to  use  Atex 
in  Detroit  only,  Ben  Smylie,  manager  of 
technical  services  for  the  Sun  Times, 
contacted  Newsday  and  the  Boston 
Globe  to  determine  if  there  was  an  inter¬ 
est  in  sharing  Atex  computers  and  termi¬ 
nals  at  both  conventions. 

There  was.  Smylie  talked  to  Atex, 
which  agreed  to  supply  hardware  and 
technical  expertise.  Each  paper  assigned 
personnel  to  work  on  the  proposal  with 


Smylie  acting  as  overall  coordinator. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Atex  and  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  many  questions  of 
what  would  become  a  complex  project: 

•  How  many  computers  and  terminals 
would  be  available  at  each  convention? 

•  How  would  shipping  and  installation 
be  handled? 

•  What  directories  would  be  needed 
by  the  three  papers  to  insure  proper  copy 
routing  to  and  from  the  conventions? 

•  What  kind  of  special  communica¬ 
tions  links  would  be  needed  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  at  the  three  newspapers? 

•  Could  the  papers  get  contiguous 
space  in  Detroit  and  New  York? 

•  Who  would  maintain  the  systems 
once  they  were  installed  in  Detroit  and 
New  York? 

•  How  much  would  it  cost? 

All  of  these  questions  were  answered 
by  May  15,  when  representatives  of  the 
three  papers  tested  the  “convention” 
systems  at  Atex  in  Bedford,  Mass.  The 
plant  test  was  successful  and  a  final 
meeting  with  Atex  marketing  and  techni¬ 
cal  personnel  was  held  to  resolve  any 
remaining  problems. 

Once  the  systems  are  installed,  there 
not  only  will  be  two-way  communication 
between  the  papers  and  the  convention 
sites  but  also  electronic  “mail”  between 
papers  at  the  conventions.  It  is  a  project 
involving  many  people  at  the  three 
papers — editors,  system  managers, 
computer  operations  and  data  processing 
personnel. 


But  particular  credit  must  go  to  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  for  taking  the  lead  in 
coordinating  the  project  and  assuming 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  it  through  to 
the  last  gavel  at  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  in  August. 

Fellowships  won 


The  Enterprise  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal , 
has  announced  purchase  from  Coastal 
Plains  Newspapers  of  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  shoppers  guides.  They  in¬ 
clude:  Graves  Chronicle,  Port  Neches 
Chronicle,  Midcounty  Chronicle,  Neder¬ 
land  Review,  Sunday  Chronicle-Review; 
Hardin  County  News. 


Vancouver  Sun  reporter  Carol  Volkart 
is  one  of  two  winners  of  the  1980-81 
Louis  St.  Laurent  Fellowships  in  legal 
journalism,  paid  for  by  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association. 

Volkart,  29,  plans  to  spend  the  1980-81 
academic  year  in  the  faculty  of  law  at 
Queen’s  University  in  Kingston,  Ont. 

A  native  of  Lougheed,  Alta.,  Volkart 
has  reported  for  the  Sun  since  1974.  She 
earned  a  bachelor  of  journalism  degree  in 
1971  from  Carleton  University  in  Ot¬ 
tawa.  She  worked  at  the  Edmonton 
Journal  from  1971-1973  and  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  in  Vancouver  from  1973-1974. 

The  other  fellowship  winner  is  Brenda 
Kolson  of  Yellowknife. 

Purchase  weeklies 


Crime  got  your 
town  down? 

State  Farm  has  a  “how  to  stop  it”  kit  that  more 
than  1,500  communities  have  used  in  local  crime 
prevention  programs.  It  could  help  your  town  get 
such  a  program  started ...  or  it  may  give  you  ideas 
for  a  story  or  two  on  the  subject.  For  a  free  Crime- 
fighter  kit,  call  us  at  309-662-2845  or  write  to: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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NEWSDAY  COULDN’T  LET 
A  LITTLE  THING  LIKE  MOVING 
PUT  ITS  CAMERAROOMS 


Newsday  hadn’t  missed  an  issue  in  40  years.  And  it  wasn’t  about  to  let 
anything  stop  the  presses.  Not  even  moving  the  entire  operation 
to  a  new  plant  in  Melville,  New  York. 

Of  course,  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  One  ^ 
of  the  trickiest  parts  of  the  job  was  transferring 
the  camerarooms,  including  two  Chemco 
Spartan  III  and  two  Chemco  News-Pager 
cameras,  without  disrupting  production. 

That  took  some  very  special  help  from 
Chemco.  Newsday’s  production  management 
team  and  Chemco’s  Equipment  Service 
Manager  John  Chant  worked  out  a  strategic 
plan  complete  with  minute-by-minute 
coordination  of  every  move,  man  and 
machine  and  fail-safe  back-up  systems. 

On  consecutive  weekends  a  crack  team 
of  Chemco  technicians  worked  around 
the  clock,  disassembling 

equipment,  loading  it  in  |  ^ 

trucks  and  reassembling  the 
camerarooms  at  the  new 
site.  Meanwhile,  a  back-up  ■jV 

crew  stood  by  at  Chemco’s  f 

plant,  ready  to  produce  pj| 

negatives  on  their  own  " 

cameras  if  necessary.  C  \ 

The  plan  worked  I  i  I 

perfectly.  Chemco  did  m  Si  :  ^  t 

its  job.  Newsday  made  0  M  w 

its  move  and  kept  its  %  ra 

publishing  record  intact.  d 

A  perfect  example  of  i 

how  far  you  can  go  in  this 

business  with  planning,  ^  i  I 

cooperation  and  the  right  j  1*5 

kind  of  suppliers.  l|  t  ^ 


(jH  Chemco 

'59'  photoproductsco. 


Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  1 1542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


We  get  personal  about  service. 


OUT  OF  OPERATION. 


Paley  warns  of  print 
regulation  by  gov’t 


CBS  chairman  William  S.  Paley 
sounded  a  warning  that  the  new  era  ol 
electronic  information  delivery  systems 
threatens  to  draw  the  print  media  into  the 
same  regulatory  web  as  broadcasting  and 
therefore  print  and  broadcasting  should 
work  together  to  remove  governmental 
intrusion  in  the  editorial  process. 

In  a  speech  to  the  10th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press  Broadcast¬ 
ers  in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  received 
the  Robert  Eunson  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  services  to  broadcasting,  Paley 
also  stressed  that  court  decisions  over 
the  last  several  years  are  gradually  erod¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment  as  it  affects 
press  freedom. 

“What  it  comes  down  to  is  this;  Our 
long-standing  concept  that  the  media 
represent  the  public  interest — that  they 
are  the  buffer  state  between  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  the  governed — is  now 
threatened  by  judicial  decisions  as  never 
before  in  modern  times,”  Paley  said. 

Paley  emphasized  that  there  is  yet 
another  First  Amendment  development, 
a  relatively  new  phenomenon,  in  which 
print  and  broadcasting  are  being  brought 
closer  together  as  a  result  of  the  revolu¬ 


tion  in  communications  technology. 

“This  new  era  of  information  plenty, 
with  its  convergence  of  delivery 
mechanisms  for  news  and  information, 
raises  anew  some  critical  First  Amend¬ 
ment  questions  about  our  freedom  which 
merit  comprehensive  rethinking.  Once 
the  print  media  comes  into  the  home 
through  the  television  set,  or  an  attach¬ 
ment,  with  an  impact  and  basic  content 
similar  to  that  which  the  broadcasters 
now  deliver,  then  the  question  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  becomes  paramount 
for  print  as  well. 

“Too  many  of  us  in  print  and  broad¬ 
casting  have  imagined  that  we  had  sepa¬ 
rate  destinies  and  separate  problems,  but 
the  destinies  and  the  problems  of  each 
are  becoming  the  same,”  he  said. 

“The  fact  is  that  today  the  print  and 
electronic  media  are  still  running  on 
separate  legal  and  regulatory  tracks.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  print  media  are  increas¬ 
ingly  restrained  by  the  actions  of  the 
courts;  on  the  other,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  is  restrained,  not  only  by  the 
same  courts,  but  even  more  by  such  ob¬ 
solete  legislative  and  regulatory  restric¬ 
tions  as  the  “equal  time”  and  fairness 


doctrine  provisions,  the  inhibiting  effects 
of  which  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  First  Amendment. 

“Broadcasters  and  print  people  have 
been  so  busy  improving  and  defending 
their  own  turf  that  it  has  escaped  some  of 
us  how  much  we  are  being  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  vast  revolution  in  ‘elec- 
tronification’  that  is  changing  the  face  of 
the  media  today,  and  thereby  bringing 
the  issue  of  government  control  for  both 
of  us  into  even  sharper  focus. 

“What  we’ve  done  is  to  create  a  vast 
complex  of  information  machines,  which 
are  being  fed  by  a  storehouse  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  entertainment  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind.  This  endless  mass  of 
material  is  fed  from  diverse  sources  into 
the  process,  and  it  comes  out  the  other 
end  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Technology  is 
greatly  increasing  that  variety  every  day. 
It  is  already  technically  possible  to  bring 
newspapers  and  magazines  into  the 
home,  both  on  the  television  screen  and 
by  printout. 

“Already  the  FCC  has  the  same  “eq¬ 
ual  time”  and  fairness  doctrine  pow¬ 
ers  over  cable  originations  as  it  does  over 
conventional  broadcasts.  And  print  may 
well  find  its  way  into  the  home  through 
cable. 

“It  would  be  foolish  indeed  for  the 
print  media  not  to  be  concerned  that 
their  output  in  this  form  may  be  drawn 
into  the  regulatory  web  whether  through 
cable  or  other  technology.” 


The  American  Chiropractic  Association 
proudly  announces  the  winners  of 

The  1979 Journalism  Awards  Competition 


CLOSING  DATE  FOR  1980  COMPETITION — 
MARCH  1, 1981 

FOR  RULES  &  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards 
American  Chiropractic  Association 
2200  Grand  Avenue  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312 


Special  Interest 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

Radio 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

Television 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

Consumer  Magazine 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

Newspaper 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 


Richard  Locher 
Chicago  Tribune 

Jack  Franks 
WOR  Radio 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Herb  Denenberg 
WCAU  Radio 
Radnow,  Pennsylvania 

Geraldo  Rivera 
ABC  20/20 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Edna  LeShan 
Lynn  Ahrens 
ABC,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gloria  Hochman 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Robert  McSherry 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Trish  Hall 

Connecticut  Magazine 

Herb  Denenberg 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Marsha  Kay  Self 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Margaret  Eastman 
Times  Magazine 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


YOUR  STRIKE  INSURANCE 
DEADUNE  APPROACHES 

As  you  know,  Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited  carries  the  strike 
insurance  for  the  United  States  and  Canadian  newspaper  members  of  ANPA. 
The  application  which  you  have  in  hand  has  a  mailing  deadline  of  June  25. 
The  applications  are  flowing  into  Bermuda  and  this  is  the  last  opportunity  to 
call  the  strike  insurance  forcefully  to  your  attention.  You  should  be  aware 
that  this  policy  not  only  insures  against  loss  but  also  insures  against  lost 
profits.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  only  insurance  of  this  nature  in  the 
world. 


LIBEL: 

A  new  high  (or  low)  in  the  field  of  libel  insurance  was  reached  in  Alton, 
Illinois  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3,  in  which  a  jury  awarded  $9.2  Million  to 
six  plaintiffs  in  a  suit  against  the  Alton  Telegraph.  This  is  the  largest  judg¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  aware  against  a  daily  newspaper  in  this  country  or 
Canada.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of  newspapers  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  libel  insurance  whether  it  be  from  this  corrpany  or  someone 
else.  It  makes  no  sense  to  be  without  it.  The  verdict  in  these  cases  will  be 
fought  in  the  highest  courts  that  will  hear  them. 

Presently  the  Mutual  Group  is  insuring  more  than  2000  entities  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  field.  One  judgment  of  the  nature  described  above 
presents  a  most  difficult  problem  to  the  subject  of  continuing  libel  insurance. 

Please  address  your  inquiries  to  The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda,  VIA  Overseas  Airmail. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT: 

First  Amendment  Insurance  is  progressing  well  and  in  next  week’s  ad, 
which  will  be  the  final  in  a  series  of  6,  we  will  bring  you  up  to  date  on  where  it 
stands.  The  first  First  Amendment  case  has  been  brought  under  the  policy 
and  you  will  be  reading  about  it  in  the  news  columns  soon.  Remember,  First 
Amendment  insurance  is  available  only  if  you  have  taken  out  libel  insurance 
with  this  company. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton  Bermuda 

Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Potomac,  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited. 
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Chambers  retires  in  Daiias; 
new  assignments  announced 


James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  who  started  in 
the  newspaper  business  47  years  ago  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  old  Dallas  Dispatch  and 
rose  in  5  years  to  city  editor,  retired  June 
1  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Lee  J.  Guittar,  publisher  of  the  Times 
Herald,  has  been  named  to  the  additional 
offices  of  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  the  post  held  by 
Chambers.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  Phillip  L.  Williams,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  newspapers  and  television,  for  The 
Times  Mirror  Company. 

Guittar  was  president  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  prior  to  that  was  a  Miami 


Herald  executive  before  he  moved  to 
Dallas  in  1977. 

Additional  management  changes  were 
announced  also  with  Thomas  R.  McCar- 
tin  appointed  president  of  the  Times 
Herald,  responsible  for  all  areas  of  the 
company  except  news  and  financial  op¬ 
erations. 

Thomas  P.  Haley  was  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  operations  and  responsible  for 
production  of  the  newspaper  as  well  as 
data  processing,  human  resources,  and 
planning  and  development.  Will  D.  Jar- 
rett,  managing  editor,  was  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper. 

Chambers  has  announced  formation  of 
a  new  firm,  Val/Cham  Consultants,  Inc., 


in  Dallas,  holding  the  post  of  president. 

Chambers  was  25  years  old  when  he 
headed  the  Dallas  Dispatch  staff  in  com¬ 
petition  with  three  other  Dallas  dailies. 
When  the  Dispatch  and  Journal  merged 
in  1940,  the  top  editorial  job  went  to  27- 
year  old  Chambers.  After  a  four-year 
hiatus  from  newspapering  in  1941 — in¬ 
cluding  a  wartime  job  with  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation — Chambers  joined  the 
Times  Herald  as  news  editor  and  a  year 
later  was  managing  editor.  By  1960  he 
had  moved  up  the  ladder  to  president  and 
in  1970  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

Chambers  thinks  the  most  important 
thing  he  has  seen  in  communications  is 
the  swing  toward  professionalism.  “We 
all  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  characters 
from  The  Front  Page — trench  coats,  a 
press  card  in  our  hat  bands  and  lots  of 
booze,”  Chambers  said.  “My  father 
once  said,  “I  hate  to  think  of  my  son 
being  a  half-drunk  newspaperman  all  his 
life.”  But  newspapermen  today  are  truly 
professionals  and  they  care  about  the 
facts  being  accurate  and  displayed  in  the 
proper  light.” 

Bill  protecting 
publishers  hit 

An  opposition  member  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  legislature  criticized  a  bill  aimed  at 
protecting  newspaper  publishers  from 
lawsuits  over  letters  to  the  editor  (E&P, 
June  7). 

Sidney  Green  said  the  bill,  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Defamation 
Act,  could  simply  make  such  letters 
“a  glorified  way  of  disseminating  def¬ 
amation.” 

Green,  a  cabinet  minister  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  NDP  government  and  now  the  legis¬ 
lature’s  lone  independent,  said 
attorney-general  Gerry  Mercier’s  bill  is 
poorly  worded. 

Green  said  if  all  letters  to  the  editor  are 
given  such  protection,  it  might  encour¬ 
age  their  abuse.  He  referred  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  British  Columbia  where  the 
Social  Credit  Party  was  accused  of  a 
phoney  letters-to-the-editor  campaign. 

Mercier  had  no  immediate  response  to 
the  criticisms  and  said  he  would  reply  to 
Green  in  the  legislature  later. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  a  publisher 
or  broadcaster  disseminating  allegedly 
defamatory  material  from  a  third  party 
would  be  protected  from  lawsuits,  pro¬ 
vided  “a  person  could  honestly  hold  the 
opinion”  that  was  published. 

“Persons  can  hold  very  defamatory 
opinions,”  said  Green,  a  lawyer.  “I’m 
by  no  means  sure  that  this  thing  has  been 
thought  out.” 

The  proposed  changes  were  prompted 
by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  in 
1978,  upholding  an  award  to  a  Saskatoon 
alderman  who  claimed  he  was  libelled  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  published  by  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix. 
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Can  you  afford  your  own  news 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

YOU  CAIM! 

If  you  let  US  be  your  bureau 

We  are  fully  accredited  and  offer  prompt 
service  on  all  special  assignments  and 
coverage  of  stories  or  events  of  particular 
interest  to  your  community. 

PLUS! 

Your  low  cost  monthly  retainer  gives  you  ac¬ 
cess  to  our  entire  network  of  correspon¬ 
dents  standing  by  in  cities  throughout  the 
free  world  to  get  the  stories  and  photos  you 
want.  Call  or  write  today  for  our  free  bro¬ 
chure. 

Washington-International  Media  Service 

(a  division  of  Allied  Press  International) 

Also  available:  50  SYNDICATED  FEATURES 
767  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  20045  USA 
Mailing  Address: 

P.O.  Box  2291 
Washington,  D.C.  20013 

Cable  Address:  ALLNEWS-WASHINGTONDC 
TELEX:  440257  TWX:  710-822-9594 


ALLIED  PRESS  ■ 

api 

■  international 

(202)  638-2749 
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.  entire  nation, 


for  further  information, 
contact 


J.  M.  Huber  Corp., 
Ink  Division 
Thornall  Street 
Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)  549-8600 


One  of  the  secrets  to  cutting  unnec¬ 
essary  waste  is  to  use  Huberset 
offset  news  ink.  Huberset  has 
been  specially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  to  give  you  the 
quickest  start-ups ...  time  after  time. 

A  unique  formulation  creates  an 
“extended  tolerance  range”  which 
maintains  ink/water  balance  from 
start  to  finish  of  the  run. 

All  of  this  means  less  press  down 
time;  minimum  paper  waste; 
improved  mileage  and  increased 
economy. 

Add  to  this,  highly  dependable 
delivery  with  skilled  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  service  and  you  have  all 
the  reasons  why — 

Huberset  is  the 
smart  choice! 


Shopper  replaces 
new  Guam  daily; 
news  staff  fired 

A  major  effort  to  give  the  Territory  of 
Guam  a  second  daily  newspaper  has 
failed. 

After  exactly  six  months  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Guam  Tribune  was  closed  down 
on  June  1  by  publisher  Mark  Pangilinan. 

Instead,  Pangilinan  will  publish  a  twice 
a  week  shopper  called  Guam  Shoppers’ 
Savers  and  at  the  same  time  indicated 
that  he  would  revive  the  newspaper  with 
controlled  circulation  if  he  could  find 
what  he  describes  as  the  right  kind  of 
editorial  management  staff. 

Pangilinan  is  Guam’s  largest 
businessman,  and  has  sought  to  use  his 
print  media  to  handle  his  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  But  his  daily  newspa¬ 
per  foundered  in  a  head-to-head  confron¬ 
tation  with  the  Pacific  Daily  News,  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

The  Tribune  started  out  with  a  bang  on 
December  1,  1979,  with  120  pages  and  a 
promise  of  being  Guam’s  community 
newspaper.  However  it  failed  to  gain 
either  circulation  or  advertising  support, 
and  failed  by  more  than  half  to  achieve 
its  announced  goal  of  over  12,000  paid 
circulation. 

Late  in  May,  Pangilinan  announced 


that  he  would  terminate  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  and  replace  it  with  a  twice  a  week 
newspaper  to  be  distributed  under  a  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  plan  (E&P,  June  7). 
On  May  31  he  changed  his  mind  and  fired 
his  entire  editorial  staff  and  others  in¬ 
volved  in  the  daily  operation — a  total  of 
35  out  of  the  staff  of  110. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Pangilinan 
said,  “  For  a  controlled  circulation  paper, 
the  writing  has  to  be  opinion  instead  of 
direct  raw  news.  None  of  my  people 
have  an  experience  in  that.” 

“He  doesn’t  want  a  newspaper,  he 
wants  another  form  of  advertising,”  said 
Glenda  Moore,  who  has  been  managing 
editor  since  the  Tribune  was  founded, 
and  the  only  experienced  executive  on 
the  entire  staff. 

“One  thing  I  didn’t  realize  when  I 
started  the  newspaper  was  that  news 
must  be  picked  up  from  the  street,  man¬ 
ufactured,  packaged  and  delivered.  You 
can’t  just  pick  up  someone  who  can  read 
and  write  and  expect  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper,”  Pangilinan  said.  “It’s  not  at  all 
like  department  store  merchandising.” 

Pangilinan  owns  two  large  department 
stores,  a  shopping  center,  a  Honda  car 
agency,  a  hardware  store,  sporting  goods 
store,  furniture  store,  insurance  agency, 
besides  interests  in  other  businesses  on 
Guam. 

He  invested  over  $2,000,000.00  in  the 
Guam  Tribune  and  installed  all  new 
equipment  including  an  8-unit  Goss 


Community  offset  press,  two  Compu- 
graphic  Unisetters,  two  Compugraphic 
DEKs  and  six  terminals. 

In  discharging  his  entire  editorial  staff, 
Pangilinan  said  that  he  would  rehire 
some  of  them  in  the  future  should  he  be 
able  to  get  the  kind  of  professionals — at 
least  three  or  four — from  the  Press 
Foundation  of  Asia  to  straighten  out  his 
inexperienced  staff.  The  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Bill  Phillips,  assistant  managing  editor, 
who  returned  to  Guam  from  California 
last  September  to  help  get  the  Tribune 
started,  said,  “It’s  sad  because  we  really 
loved  it  here.  Why  else  would  you  work 
such  long  hours  for  such  crummy  pay? 
It’s  in  our  blood.” 

At  its  peak  the  staff  consisted  of  six 
editors  and  copy  editors,  four  reporters, 
a  feature  writer,  four  photographers  and 
a  few  part-timers.  It  had  also  contracted 
for  UPI  and  Washington  Post/L.A. 
Times  news  services,  and  a  full  compli¬ 
ment  of  cartoons  and  comics. 

New  promotion  ads 
offered  by  INPA 

Assisting  newspapers  to  meet  two 
problems — increasing  classified  linage 
and  recruiting  carriers — is  the  purpose  of 
two  new  promotion  campaigns  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation. 

Promoting  classified  as  a  unique  “de¬ 
partment  store”  is  the  theme  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  boost  classified  linage  and  read¬ 
ership.  The  three  in-paper  ads,  designed 
so  that  the  ad  size  can  be  changed  to  suit 
any  newspaper’s  needs,  are  topped  by 
clever  line  art  to  draw  attention  to  the 
“department  store”  elevator  theme. 
That  same  theme  continues  in  two  60- 
second  radio  spots  where  the  action 
takes  place  on  an  elevator  that  opens  at 
various  classified  columns.  The  spots  are 
designed  so  that  newspapers  can  insert 
their  own  message,  name  and  phone 
number.  The  radio  spots  come  with  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  and  suggested  live 
copy.  The  price  for  the  classified  cam¬ 
paign,  including  ads  and  radio  spots,  is 
only  $75.00  to  INPA  members,  and 
$150.00  to  non-members. 

Recruiting  carriers  uses  a  theme  of 
“earn  paper  money.”  The  three  print  ads 
can  be  changed  to  fit  any  space.  Two 
60-second  radio  commercials  feature  a 
father  and  son,  and  a  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  talking  about  being  a  newspaper  car¬ 
rier.  The  spots  coordinate  with  the  print 
ad  theme  of  earning  paper  money.  Each 
spot  leaves  a  time  segment  for  insertion 
of  the  newspaper’s  message,  name  and 
phone  number.  Suggested  live  copy  and 
instructions  are  included  with  your  or¬ 
der.  The  carrier  recruitment  campaign  is 
priced  at  $75.00  to  INPA  members,  and 
$150.00  to  non-members. 
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how  to  boost 
your  ad  linage 
for  only  $10 

Now  you  can  increase  your  ad  linage  with  eight  11  x  15-inch 
pages  of  reproduction  quality  bowling  features,  eye  catching 
photographs,  PBA  profiles  and  fascinating  bowling  news  items. 
Use  this  effective,  camera-ready  editorial  material  as  the 
framework  for  your  own  pre-season  bowling  supplement. 

Fast  food  chains,  beverage  bottlers  and  distributors,  sporting 
goods  stores,  bowling  center  proprietors,  automobile  dealers 
and  many  other  retailers  love  to  advertise  in  high  readership 
sports  supplements  like  this. 

Cash  in  on  this  profit-making  supplement  material  for  only  $10. 
Just  send  your  check  or  money  order  to  the  National  Bowling 
Council,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

1^  can’t  go  wrong!  Here’s  my  $10,  please  send*^ 

I  NBC’s  bowling  supplement  package  to:  I 


I  Publication 

I 

I  Address 

I 

I  City  State  Zip 
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ONiy  THE  LEADING 
PRESS  ENGINEERS  COULD 
DESKH  OUR  PRODUCl 

The  same  experts  who  engineered 
the  most  widely  used  newspaper 
presses  have  designed  the 
best  way  to  convert  a  letterpress 
to  blanket-to-blanket  ofiset. 

And  now  they  work  for  us. 


PEC  HAS  IHENL 


Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  is  the  only  company  that  can  make  this  claim.  We  have 
the  expert  engineering  staff  to  prove  it.  Td  find  out  how  PEC  can  work  for  you,  contact  our 

Sales  Department  at  214/386-5833. 


PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
RO.  Box  402326 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
214/386-5833 


News  staffers 
learn  Spanish 
on  own  time 

“Leam  Spanish  on  the  job.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  ad  the  San  Diego 
Union  could  run  in  attracting  editorial 
staffers. 

About  15  Union  reporters  take 
Spanish  lessons  two  nights  a  week  in  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  offices.  They  vol¬ 
unteer  for  the  course  on  their  own  time 
and  pay  half  the  cost,  with  management 
picking  up  the  other  half. 

“As  a  result,”  said  managing  editor  J. 
D.  Alexander,  “we  now  have  18  people 
who  can  speak  Spanish  with  some  degree 
of  fluency,  compared  to  five  years  ago 
when  we  had  one.” 

Alexander  added  that  one  reporter 
who  spoke  no  Spanish  at  all  was  able  to 
conduct  interviews  in  the  language  after 
the  course,  which  is  taught  by  local  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  Spanish  instructors. 

“A  bilingual  staff  is  terribly  important 
in  this  community,”  said  editor  Gerald 
Warren.  “We  not  only  have  a  large 
Spanish-speaking  community  in  San  Di¬ 
ego,  but  we  also  cover  Mexico.” 

Warren  said  the  point  was  driven 
home  a  few  years  ago  when  the  city  of  La 
Paz  in  Baja  California  was  hit  by  a  devas¬ 
tating  hurricane. 


“We  had  one  Spanish-speaking  report¬ 
er  to  send  down  there  but  we  had  to  do  a 
lot  of  phoning  to  Spanish-speaking 
sources  in  Mexico  and  we  were  in  trou¬ 
ble,”  Warren  recalled. 

That’s  when  the  idea  of  in-house 
Spanish  courses  was  born,  Warren  said. 

Alexander  said  that  about  25  staff 
members — mostly  Anglos — begin  each 
course  but  about  half  drop  out  after  a 
week  or  two. 

“That’s  all  right  with  us,”  he  ex¬ 


plained,  “because  those  who  remain  are 
the  ones  who  really  want  to  learn 
Spanish  and  are  willing  to  leam  it  on 
their  own  time  and  with  their  own 
money.” 

The  editor  said  the  program  does  not 
affect  the  Union’s  efforts  to  hire  Latino 
reporters.  It  currently  has  five. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
lessons  is  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
public  we  deal  with,”  Alexander  said. 


AHbritton  realigns  newspaper  divi&on 


An  executive  realignment  has  been 
announced  for  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  AHbritton  Communications  Company. 

Gene  Fields,  president  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  group,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  John  Buzzetta  as  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  News;  Richard 
Vezza,  executive  editor  of  the  News  and 
the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dispatch;  A.  Scott 
Fink,  executive  vice  president  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  News  Advertiser  Inc.; 
Peter  B.  Bernhard,  publisher  of  the 
Amherst  (Mass.)  Record;  and  Fred 
Temby,  director  of  Product  development 
for  the  newspaper  division. 

Buzzetta  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Paterson  News  and  Union  City  Dispatch 
for  1 8  months  before  becoming  publisher 
of  the  News. 

Vezza  replaces  Buzzetta  as  executive 
editor  of  the  News  and  the  Dispatch.  He 


joined  the  Dispatch  as  a  reporter  in  1974 
and  later  served  as  city  editor,  managing 
editor  and  editor. 

Fink  was  formerly  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Worrell  Newspapers  of  New 
Jersey,  Inc.,  Wildwood.  Carol  Mazza 
will  remain  as  associate  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 

Bernhard  was  general  manager  of  the 
Amherst  Record  before  being  named 
publisher  of  the  paper.  He  joined  the 
Record  as  general  manager  in  1979.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  a  sales  representative  for 
the  Westfield  Evening  News  and  Wallace 
Pennysaver. 

Temby  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Amherst  Record  for  a  year  before  being 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  product  development  for  the 
newspaper  group.  He  was  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Paterson  News. 


i/f. 


Nolan  Industries  Inc.  wishes  to  extend  a  sincere 
thank  you  to  all  who  visited  us  at  the  ANPA  in  Atlanta. 


SolUlK^''^ 


Nolan  Systems  Inc. 
Denver  (303)  371-4000 


Nolan-Jampol  Inc. 

Rome,  N.Y.  (315)  336-3100 
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UTo  (q^erate  at  aprofit)  news- 
piq^ers  need  Imsiness  controls 
like  evemne  else. 

INSGO  gives  me  this  controLIf 


Jim  Marshall,  Publisher  of  The  Citizen, 
Auburn,  New  York,  says,  “With  dead¬ 
lines  and  distribution  to  worry  about 
every  day,  it’s  easy  to  overlook  the  need 
for  effective  business  controls  in  running 
a  successful  newspaper.  Accounting 
and  financial  detail  can  get  in  the  way  of 
managing  the  paper.  That’s  why  we 
made  the  move  to  a  computer  systems 
company  to  handle  our  paperwork. 

"After  looking  at  many  options,  we 
chose  INSCO’s  PACS  system  (Publica¬ 
tions’  Advertising  and  Circulation 
Business  Services).  Now,  with  INSCO 
on  the  job  for  almost  two  years,  we  re 
convinced  that  we  did  the  right  thing. 

“We  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  tran¬ 
sient  credit  and  collection.  Or  whether 
our  advertisers  are  getting  the  proper 
rates.  Or  whether  draw  changes  are 
being  implemented.  INSCO  does  all  that 
for  us— promptly  and  automatically. 

“What’s  morel’  Marshall  goes  on,  “INSCO 
is  able  to  take  the  details  and  come 
back  with  good  solid  reports  that  make 
sound  decisions  easier. 

“For  example,  using  PACS,  we  can 
quickly  get  an  estimate  of  our  average 
classifed  ad  size.  Also,  comparative 
lineage  reports  give  us  the  information 
we  need  quickly  to  help  our  advertisers 
get  the  best  possible  lineage  rate. 

Now  our  people  can  concentrate  on 
improving  our  business  rather  than 
maintaining  it. 

“PACS  also  gives  us  better  control  of 
accounts  receivable ...  a  continual  over¬ 
view  of  the  total  business . . .  and 
responsible,  dependable  systems  sup¬ 
port.  It’s  also  helped  us  improve  worker 
productivity. 

“We’re  not  a  large  newspaper,"  Marshall 
says.  “But  I  feel  that  with  the  help  of 
INSCO’s  PACS,  our  paper  is  as  well 
managed  as  any  of  the  giants” 

For  more  information  on  how  INSCO’s 
PACS  can  help  you  operate  more  prof¬ 
itably,  write  or  call:  Sales  and  Customer 
Support  Department,  INSCO  Systems, 
Neptune,  New  Jersey  07753, 

(201)  922-5000. 


The  Citizen’s  Jim  Marshall 


INSCO 


an  affiliate  of  The  Continental  Corporation 


Advertising 


yyv  newspaper  ad 


wins  another  award 


By  Bill  Gloede 

“Or  buy  a  Volkswagen,”  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach’s  newspaper  ad  for  the  West 
German  automaker,  has  won  another 
major  award — a  Gold  Award  from  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York. 

The  ad,  which  ran  in  a  handful  of 
newspapers  early  last  year,  featured  a 
simple  line  drawing  of  a  man  holding  a 
gasoline-pump  nozzle  to  his  head  under¬ 
scored  by  the  four-word  headline.  It  took 
first  prize — ^worth  $25,000 — in  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  AdConcepts 
79  competition  in  the  new  ideas  category 
in  April  of  1979. 

The  ad  also  had  an  '  ‘electrifying  effect 
in  other  countries,”  according  to  Bob 
Levenson,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach.  It  won  prizes  in 
both  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  con¬ 
cept  behind  the  ad  has  been  pirated  by 
advertisers  throughout  the  world. 

In  Australia,  an  auto  dealer  placed  a 
full  page  newspaper  ad  strikingly  similar 
to  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  ad.  The 
dealer,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Volkswagen,  merely  substituted  the 
name  of  his  product  for  Volkswagen.  In 
Europe,  an  unknown  number  of  auto 
dealers  have  run  ads  using  the  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  creation. 

And  a  recent  issue  of  the  West  German 
magazine.  Stem,  featured  a  retouched 
picture  of  Jimmy  Carter  holding  a  real 
gasoline  pump  nozzle  to  his  head  as  its 
cover  photo. 

Although  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
creation  ran  only  in  a  half-dozen  or  so 
newspapers,  it  has  had  an  impact  far 
greater  than  most  newspaper  advertising 
in  recent  history. 

“The  ad  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own — it  strikes  a  basic  human 
chord,”  says  Levenson. 

Hank  Simons,  the  NAB’s  creative 
vicepresident,  thinks  the  ad  is  art. 
“It’s  a  casebook  example  of  line  art,”  he 
says.  He  believes  the  ad  embodies  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  elements  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Levenson,  in  a  recent  interview  with 
E&P,  termed  the  ad  an  “opportunistic” 
venture,  much  like  the  agency’s  much 
heralded  next-day  ad,  also  for  VW,  con¬ 
gratulating  Bill  Rogers  for  his  victory  in 
the  New  York  Marathon.  The  ‘or  buy  a 
Volkswagen  ad  “has  today  written  all 
over  it,”  he  explained.  And  he  said  that 
it  was  no  accident  that  the  ad  ran  only  in 
newspapers,  despite  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  don’t  usually  figure  into  Volks¬ 
wagen’s  media  budget. 

“The  ad  really  had  to  do  with  what 
was  going  on  in  the  country  at  the  time,” 
he  said. 


In  fact,  the  ad  concept  originated  with 
news  accounts  of  the  gas  crunch  of  1978. 
Charlie  Piccirillo,  a  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  senior  vicepresident  and  the 
agency’s  art  director,  was  discussing  the 
gasoline  shortage  and  its  effect  on  people 
with  Levenson. 

“We  were  talking  about  the  problem, 
and  I  drew  this  little  sketch  of  a  man  with 
a  gas  pump  pointed  at  his  head,”  says 
Piccirillo,  “the  gas  pump  nozzle  sud¬ 
denly  became  like  a  gun  to  me.” 

Piccirillo  lifted  the  sketch,  showed  it 
to  Levenson,  and  Levenson  said,  “Yea 
— or  buy  a  Volkswagen.” 

Piccirillo  explains  that  although  virtu¬ 
ally  every  auto  maker  had  developed  ad¬ 
vertising  themes  around  the  gas  crunch 
by  the  time  he  drew  his  sketch,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  none  had  yet  “captured  the 
spirit  of  the  people.” 

“They  were  all  using  the  numbers — the 
mpg  ratings.  I  didn’t  think  the  numbers 
were  really  capturing  the  emotion  of  the 
people  out  there  who  were  shooting  each 
other  in  gas  lines,”  explains  Piccirillo. 


At  that  point,  Levenson  &  Piccirillo 
began  wondering  if  the  simple  sketch 
could  be  replaced  with  either  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  sketch  or  an  actual  photograph. 
Since  the  ad  works  with  the  concept  of 
suicide,  it  was  agreed  that  any  more 
graphic  detail  may  well  offend  readers. 
Hence,  the  sketch  and  the  headline  be¬ 
came  a  proposal,  and  were  sent  to  be 
produced. 

Then,  the  ad  had  to  be  sold  to  the 
client.  It  wasn’t  to  be  easily  sold. 

Levenson  says  Volkswagen  was  at 
first  reluctant  to  use  the  ad.  The  com¬ 
pany,  he  says,  has  “a  very  nice  view  of 
being  a  guest  in  this  country.” 

“They  were  sensitive  to  what  the  real 
concept  of  that  ad  might  be,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  In  other  words,  VW  was  not  so 
sure  the  concept  of  suicide  would  sell 
cars,  especially  in  the  explosive  period 
of  public  dissatisfaction.  The  company 
ko’d  the  ad. 

Over  the  next  year,  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  several  times  re-submitted  the 
ad  for  Volkswagen’s  consideration.  As 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Expandability 

Flexibility 

Reliability 


the  Mycro-Tek  front-end  systems 

have  three 
benefits  you 

-  need  for  your 

newspaper. 


Call 

Mycro-Tek 
800-835-2852 
for  a 

demonstration. 


■r  ' 


MYCRO-TEK,  IMC. 

The  Front  end  System  Specialists 


820  W.  Second 
Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
In  Kansas 


call  316-265-5277 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Seth  Lipsky,  managing  editor  of  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Hong  Kong, 
will  become  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page  in 
New  York  effective  in  July. 

Succeeding  Lipsky  at  the  Asian  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  Michael  T.  Malloy,  formerly 
a  correspondent  in  the  Philippines. 

Lipsky  joined  the  Journal  in  1971  in 
the  Detroit  bureau  and  later  became  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  a  weekly  magazine 
based  in  Hong  Kong,  and  then  returned 
to  WSJ  as  a  reporter  in  the  same  city.  He 
moved  to  the  Asian  edition  in  1976. 

Malloy  began  with  Dow  Jones  in  1967 
as  a  reporter  for  The  National  Observer 
and  was  managing  editor  when  the 
newspaper  ceased  publication  in  1977. 

%  % 

Bill  Fuller,  formerly  news  editor  and 
graphics  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
has  moved  to  managing  editor  of  the  Tal¬ 
lahassee  Democrat.  He  succeeds  Don 
Pride,  who  joined  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder  as  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Lynn  L.  Ash,  executive  editor  of  the 
Rock  Island  (111.)  Argwi,  retired  recently 
from  a  45-year  career  which  started  with 
a  part-time  reporting  job  for  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


“The  person 
you  describe 
is  the  person 
we’ll  deliver” 


Joe  Sullivan 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

Executive  Search  and  Recruitment 
in  Broadcasting,  Cabie  Teievision, 
and  Pubiishing 

1270  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.Y,  N.Y.  10020 
(212)765-3330 


Kenneth  J.  Carr,  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Daily  Courier 
(Conroe,  Texas)  and  the  Waller  County 
News-Citizen  (Hempstead,  Texas)  for 
the  Attaway  Newspaper  Group,  has 
taken  on  additional  duties  as  publisher  of 
the  Humble  (Texas)  News-Messenger. 

In  associated  moves,  Howard  Alden, 
former  News-Messenger  circulation 
manager  was  named  general  manager; 
Jane  Hubbard,  business  manager;  Bruce 
Albright,  advertising  director,  and 
Jeannie  Eskins,  composition  manager. 
Maurine  Morrison  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  FM  1960  Golden  Nugget 
shopper,  replacing  Albright. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Stienstra,  former  local  sports 
columnist  with  the  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  fish  and  game  writer. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Eddy  is  the  new  metro  editor  for 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  and  Star.  He  succeeds 
Kathleen  Rutledge,  who  was  named 
Sunday  and  special  projects  coordinator. 
Gary  Seacrest  succeeds  Eddy  as  regional 
editor. 

*  4:  * 

Edward  M.  Korry,  a  newsman  for  20 
years  with  United  Press  and  Look 
magazine  and  a  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  Ambassador  to  Chile 
under  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  from  his  alma  mater,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  June  5.  Korry  now 
is  an  author,  consultant  and  lecturer  in 
government. 


WORCESTER 

The  other  major  market 
in  the  Boston  A.D.I., 
the  nation’s  6th  largest. 
Buy  Worcester ... 
most  advertisers  do. 


I 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  & 
GAZETTE 

Daily  144,259  Sunday  108,209 
Represented  by  CWO  &  O 


APPOINTMENT— Robert  E.  Lange 
was  appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American.  Lange 
served  as  national  advertising  sales 
manager  of  the  newspaperfrom  1975, 
and  prior  to  that  was  national  sales 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
News. 


Barbara  Sue  Buchanan  was  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  manager  of 
the  creative  services  department  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  World-News. 
She  had  been  a  copywriter,  assistant  to 
the  promotion  manager  and  a  market¬ 
ing/advertising  associate. 

Hf 

Pete  Tittl,  consumer  and  entertain¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily 
News,  joined  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
as  feature  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Saturday  “At  Large”  section. 

^ 

Patrick).  Purcell,  former  advertising 
services  manager  for  the  New  York 
News,  joined  The  Village  Voice,  New 
York  City,  as  marketing  director  with 
responsibility  for  the  advertising  display 
department. 

* 

James  A.  Petrini,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News,  was  named  director  of 
advertising.  He  replaces  Robert).  Weil, 
who  became  president  and  publisher  of 
the  New  Kensington-Tarentum  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  News  Dispatch. 

Ht  Hfi 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
realigned  sales  responsibilities  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  with  promo¬ 
tion  of  three  staff  members  to  newly-cre¬ 
ated  positions  as  regional  sales  manager. 
They  are  Douglas  R.  Burke,  eastern; 
Russell  E.  Dealey,  western;  and  John 
W.  Newman,  mid-central. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jo  Leanne  Sullivan  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  creative  arts  services  of  the 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  She  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  14  years  in  circulation  and  display 
advertising. 
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AD  EXECUTIVES — New  officers  for  the  Mississippi  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  were  elected  at  the  recent  Gulf  Coast 
meeting.  From  left:  Philip  Dell'lsola,  McComb  Enterprise-Journal,  pro¬ 
motion  director;  Ray  Durbin,  Greenwood  Commonwealth,  past  presi¬ 
dent;  Bucky  Johnson,  Biloxi  Daily  Herald-Sun,  secretary-treasurer;  Jack 
Bynum,  Meridian  Star,  president;  Don  Norman,  Hatches  Democrat, 
vicepresident;  Bill  Elderton,  Vicksburg  Post,  central  district  director. 
Not  shown:  Ken  Cothern,  Brookhaven  Daily  Leader,  southern  district 
director,  and  Bert  Matthews,  Clarksdale  Register,  northern  district. 


Charles  Rhoads  has  been  appointed 
plant  maintenance  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  new  satellite  printing  plant 
in  Springfield,  Va.,  scheduled  to  open  in 
September.  Rhoads  joined  the  Post  as 
chief  engineer  in  1976. 

*  *  * 

John  Mixon  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Advertiser  Com¬ 
pany,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  in  various  circulation 
positions. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  H.  Schmidt,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dover  Delaware  State  News, 
transferred  to  general  manager  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Printing  Company,  another  division 
of  Independent  Newspapers,  Inc. 

:tc  4:  lie 

Joe  Fitzgerald  recently  was  named 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  Mike  Carey  was 
appointed  sports  editor.  Fitzgerald  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since  1978  and 
earlier  was  with  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  and  several  New  England  pa¬ 
pers.  Carey,  with  the  Herald  American 
since  1971,  was  a  news  and  metropolitan 
editor,  shifting  to  sports  in  1978. 

*  *  * 

Aaron  Sullivan  has  been  appointed 
national  recruitment  advertising  manager 
for  the  Gannett  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  mov¬ 
ing  from  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Promotion  of  Robert  Stronach  to  city 
editor  and  Chester  Mullin  to  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editorship  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  reorganization  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Press  and  Observer-Dispatch 
newsrooms.  Stronach  was  an  O-D  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  Mullin  a  reporter 
copyreader  for  the  Sunday  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

In  other  changes:  Anthony  Vella, 
O-D  managing  editor,  widens  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  include  the  Sunday  paper 
working  with  Neal  A.  Bintz,  Sunday 
editor;  Frank  Tomaino,  city  editor  of  the 


daily  O-D,  becomes  regional  editor,  a 
new  position. 

George  Neuman,  city  editor  of  the 
Press,  moves  to  city  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  O-D;  Calvert  L.  Asher,  features 
editor  for  Sunday,  to  business  editor  of 
the  Press  and  Sunday  O-D. 

Harold  Whittemore,  family  living 
editor  of  the  O-D,  succeeds  Asher  as  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  and  Marj  Patrick,  suburban 
editor,  advances  to  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  daily  O-D  staff. 

♦  sic  * 

Charles  W.  Govey,  is  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Steuhenvillf  (Ohio)  Herald-Star, 
moving  from  the  same  position  at  the 
Greenville  (Ohio)  Daily  Advocate . 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  E.  Carter,  vicepresident/news  for 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Press  Institute 
during  the  May  29  board  meeting  in  St. 
Louis. 

Carter  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  board  of  J.  Montgom¬ 
ery  C  URTis.  Curtis  was  elected  honorary 


vice  chairman  of  the  board.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick’s  election  fills  a  vacancy  that  returns 
the  board  to  its  full  complement  of  18 
members. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

American  Press  Institute  board  mem¬ 
bers  re-elected  to  3-year  terms  are: 
Charles  E.  Glover,  president  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Peter  Mac¬ 
donald,  chairman  of  the  board,  Harris 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Times;  William  O. 
Taylor,  president  and  publisher,  Boston 
Globe,  and  John  Troan,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


We  Are  Looking 
For  All  Cherubs 

Northwestern  University  is  attempting 
to  locate  everyone  who  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  one  of  the  programs  of  the 
National  High  School  Institute. 

The  Institute,  the  Cherub  Program, 
will  celebrate  its  50th  Anniversary  this 
summer  and  University  leaders  are 
planning  a  large  reunion  and  celebra¬ 
tion.  All  Cherubs  are  urged  to  come 
and  share— once  again— the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  this  extraordinary  human 
experience. 

The  reunion  will  be  held  on  North- 
western's  Evanston  campus  on  |uly  25 
and  26,  1980. 

For  details  write.  50th-year  Celebra¬ 
tion,  National  High  Sch(X)l  Institute, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 
(Please  include  the  year  you  were  in 
the  program.) 

You  may  call,  toll  free:  (800)  972-1966, 
ext.  6075  (for  Illinois  residents).  If  you 
live  elsewhere,  your  toll-free  number 
is  (800)  621-1466,  ext.  6075. 

If  you  can't  attend,  we  still  want  to 
know  who  you  are  and  where  you  are. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  b0201 


ECONOMY 


To  cope  with  the  dilemmas  of  a  troubled 
economy,  newspaper  readers  need  expla¬ 
nations  that  are  complete,  concise  and 
clear. 
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RoclnveU  Intemaijoiial 
is  more  than  a  leader  in 
valves  for  world  enei^y 
industries. 


Much  more. 


General  Industries. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979:  $1.2  billion) 


Automotive. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979:  $1.8  billion) 


Our  recently  introduced  heavy-duty  wet  disc  brake 
offers  mining,  construction,  and  materials  handling 
vehicles  a  brake  maintenance  interval  that  rivals  the  life 
of  the  vehicle  itself.  The  key  to  its  durability:  our 
hydraulically  actuated  disc  pack  which  is  sealed  in  an  oil 
bath  to  exclude  moisture,  contaminants  and  abrasives. 

More  than  half  of  the  heavy-duty  trucks  in  North 
America  stop  with  our  brakes  —  and  one-half  of  the  highway 
tandem  tractors  are  equipped  with  our  axles.  We’re  also  a 
major  supplier  of  drivelines,  steel  and  styled  aluminum 
wheels,  mechanical  devices,  castings  and  forgings, 
stainless  steel  wheel  covers  and  other  components  for 
light  and  heavy  trucks,  passenger  cars,  vans  and  buses. 


of  the  results  of  our  more  than  75  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  valves.  , 

Today,  we’re  a  leading  supplier  of  high-technology  Jj 
valving  used  in  the  production,  transmission  and  Mu 

processing  of  oil  and  gas.  Our  extensive  technology  is  ^  ^  I 
also  being  applied  to  the  world’s  growing  need 
for  alternate  energy  sources:  projects  for  nuclear  4 
energy,  coal  gasification  and  coal  liquefaction  ^ 
systems.  We  also  make  gas  and  water  metering 
products  for  utilities.  In  addition,  we  make  ^ 

a  line  of  industrial  and  consumer  power  tools, 
and  we’re  a  world  leader  with  our  Goss  printing 
presses  and  Rimoldi  industrial  sewing  machines. 


Our  new  sealed 
wet  disc  brake 
7  is  ideal  for  use  in 
hostile  environments,  such  as 
mines  and  quarries. 


Our  huge  Rockwell  Hypresphere®  ball  valves  are 
helping  move  crude  oil  on  Alaska’s  North  Slope.  Their 
ability  to  operate  in  temperatures  down  to  -  50°  F  is  one 


Rockwell  Hypresphere  ball  valves 
are  controlling  the  flow  of 
a  wide  variety  of  fluids  - 
from  natural  gas  to 

mineral  slurries. 


Earnings 
per  share 


Aerospace. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979;  $1.6  billion) 


Rockwell  International  is  a  major  multi-industry 
company,  applying  advanced  technology  to  a  wide  range 
of  products  —  in  general  industries,  automotive,  aerospace 
and  electronics.  Our  $6.2  billion  sales  in  fiscal  1979 
represent  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the  $5.3  billion 
of  1978.  Net  income  totaled  $261.1  million,  or  $7.33  per 
share,  an  increase  of  48  percent  over  1978.  Return  on 

average  equity  has  increased 
to  18  percent,  which  is 
a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  previous  year  and 
nearly  twice  that  of  1975. 

We  invite  you  to  read  more 
about  our  balanced 
diversification,  below. 


Return  on 


average  equity 


Fiscal  1979  sales 


Electronics. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979;  $1.5  billion) 


Among  our  many  electronic  products  is  user 
equipment  for  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS). 

Using  data  from  Navstar  satellites  built  by  our  Space 
Systems  Group,  this  equipment  will  enable  GPS  users  to 
pinpoint  their  positions  to  within  30  feet  on  land,  at  sea 
and  in  the  air. 

Other  products  include  our  automatic  call 
distribution  systems,  used  by  nearly  every  major  U.S. 

airline.  We’re  a  world  leader  in 
avionics  for  air  transport, 

general  aviation 
and  military 
aircraft. 
We’re 


ut  P  Our  new  Sabreliner®  65  is  the  first  of  the 

new-generation  medium-size  business  jets  with  a 
supercritical  wing  and  fanjet  engines.  It  has  already  set 
four  world  records  for  its  class,  including  one  for  non-stop 
flight  from  Boston  to  Paris  in  6  hours,  39  minutes  and  55 
seconds  at  a  speed  of  528  miles  per  hour.  This 
achievement  is  one  of  many  throughout  our  long,  proud 
history  as  a  designer  and  builder  of  business  and  military 
aircraft. 

In  addition,  we’re  prime  contractor  to  NASA  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  orbiters,  for  integration  of  the  entire 
Space  Shuttle  system,  and  for  the  Shuttle  main  engines. 
Using  our  extensive  rocket  engine  technology,  we  also 
make  waterjet  propulsion  systems  used  on  hydrofoil  boats 
throughout  the  world. 


Our  new  Sabreliner  65 
offers  true  non-stop 
transcontinental  range  for 
six  passengers  against 
prevailing  winds. 


Rockwell  International 


.  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Automotive  /Aerospace 
Electronics  /General  Industries 


also  a  major  defense  electronics  supplier  and  we  produce 
a  wide  variety  of  microelectronic  systems  and  devices. 

For  more  about  us  or  if  you’re  interested  in  an 
Engineering  career,  please  write:  Rockwell  International, 
Dept.  815EP-39,  600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


We’re  developing  GPS  user 
equipment  for  six  types 
of  ground,  air  and  sea 
vehicles  plus  manpacks. 


Daily  raises  $ 
to  buy  police 
safety  vests 


One  policeman  had  been  slain  and  two 
had  been  seriously  wounded  in  separate 
incidents  since  last  November  29  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama. 

In  the  same  six  months,  according  to 
Lt.  Jimmy  Williams,  head  of  the  Frater¬ 
nal  Order  of  Police,  at  least  14  attempts 
had  been  made  on  the  lives  of  Birming¬ 
ham  policemen. 

Police  Chief  B.R.  Myers,  lamenting 
the  “shooting  gallery”  atmosphere  in 
which  his  officers  had  suddenly  found 
themselves,  asked  Mayor  Richard  Ar¬ 
rington  for  $52,000  to  buy  between  400 
and  500  protective  vests  for  policemen. 

Mayor  Arrington  agreed  that  the  vests 
were  needed,  that  they  should  be  bought, 
but  said  the  money  would  have  to  come 
from  funds  that  was  already  allocated  to 
some  other  sector  of  public  safety  be¬ 
cause  of  a  tight  city  budget. 

Enter  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper: 

The  problem  was  kicked  around  dur¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  daily  news  conference. 
Managing  Editor  David  Brown  said  if  the 
need  could  be  proved,  perhaps  the 
newspaper  could  find  a  way  to  get  the 
money. 

“Let’s  do  it,”  said  editor  Angus 
McEachran,  who  called  for  a  meeting 
with  the  mayor  and  police  chief,  estab¬ 
lished  their  willingness  that  a  fund  cam¬ 
paign  be  conducted,  worked  out  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  local  bank  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  contributions  through  a  Post  Of¬ 
fice  box  number. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  agreed 
to  assume  tax  accountability  so  that  gifts 
could  be  tax  deductible.  The  bank  fur¬ 
nished  names  of  contributors  and  daily 
totals  so  that  the  Post-Herald  could  keep 
its  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  and  run  lists  of  names  of 
contributors. 

The  campaign  was  kicked  off  May  15 
with  a  front  page  editorial  signed  by 
Editor  McEachran. 

In  it  McEachran  said: 

“It  is  possible  that  some  segments  of 
the  community  will  misread  this  cam¬ 
paign  for  human  life  to  mean  that  indi¬ 
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vidual  officers  are  to  be  supported  in 
everything  they  might  do  under  the  guise 
of  ‘law  and  order.’  That  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper.  Chief  Myers, 
Mayor  Arrington  or  the  others  who  have 
joined  in  support  of  this  effort. 

“The  safety  vest  campaign  is  a  token 
of  support  and  thanks  for  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  police  officers  who  perform 
dangerous  work  in  a  professional  and  re¬ 
sponsible  manner  every  day  so  that  the 
rest  of  us  may  enjoy  life  in  this  free  soci¬ 
ety.  Those  few  officers  who  fail  to  live  up 
to  the  expected  standards  will  continue 
to  be  criticized  for  their  shortcomings. 

“This  campaign  presents  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  show  your  concern  for 
human  safety.  Won’t  you  join  us  in  say¬ 
ing  we  care.” 

Contributors  began  walking  into  the 
chiefs  office  and  the  office  of  the  Post- 
Herald  within  hours  after  the  paper  rolled 
off  the  presses. 

By  Friday  afternoon.  May  16,  a  total 
of  $5,281  in  donations  had  been  received. 

During  the  next  several  days  large 
corporate  gifts,  ranging  up  to  $6,000, 
pushed  the  total  rapidly  upward.  By  af¬ 
ternoon,  Monday,  May  19,  the  fund 
drive  reached  the  $28,000  mark. 

By  late  afternoon,  Wednesday,  May 
21,  a  single-day  total  of  $11,642  in  gifts 
ran  the  fund  to  $48,899  and  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  the  campaign  was  going 
to  be  successful  beyond  anyone’s 
greatest  expectations. 

A  week  later  the  total  had  reached 
$67,000  and  was  still  climbing.  Friday, 
May  23,  it  was  up  to  $74,000. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  this  extra 
money? 

The  Post-Herald  has  once  again  asked 
its  readers  for  help  with  another  front 
page  editorial  signed  by  McEachran. 

First  some  suggested  uses  were  de¬ 
termined  by  talking  with  Mayor  Ar¬ 
rington,  Chief  Myers  and  Lt.  Williams: 

(1)  Extending  the  gifts  of  vests  to 
members  of  suburban  police  depart¬ 
ments  within  Birmingham’s  home 
county,  Jefferson;  (2)  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  police  walkie-talkies;  (3)  profes¬ 
sional  in-service  training  of  policemen 
for  handling  of  mentally  ill  persons  so  as 
to  avoid  violence;  (4)  gift  of  money  to  a 
scholarship  for  young  persons  interested 
in  police  work  as  a  career;  (5)  sugges¬ 
tions  from  readers  themselves. 

So  far,  gift  of  vests  to  suburban 
policemen  seems  to  be  leading  the  poll. 

But  the  cross  pollination  between  pa¬ 
per,  public  and  police  department  seems 
to  have  produced  another  fruit. 


Observed  the  metro  desk  assistant, 
Angela  Evans,  who  handled  most  of  the 
paper  work  and  caught  most  of  the  com¬ 
ments: 


“People  have  been  so  generous.  Many 
of  them  are  just  on  Social  Security.  It’s 
like  the  whole  town  is  on  a  great  big  high. 
I  just  hope  it  gives  the  police  department 
as  big  a  boost  as  it  has  given  me.” 


Fla.  ad  tax  bill 
exempts  media 

Florida  state  senators,  by  a  voice  vote, 
endorsed  a  new  excuse  for  levying  a  tax 
on  advertising. 

The  anticipated  $15  million  revenue 
from  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations 
would  be  earmarked  for  benefits  to  re¬ 
tired  state  employes. 

The  bill  was  approved  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  legislative  session  but  stood  little 
chance  of  the  Governor’s  signature.  * 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  legislative 
session,  the  publishers’  lobby  persuaded 
House  members  to  retain  the  statutory 
exemption  for  newspaper  and  radio-tv 
advertising. 

After  they  shouted  down  the  Senate 
amendment.  Rep.  Paul  Nuckolls  of  Fort  i 

Myers  addressed  the  press  gallery  and 
said,  “you  guys  can  go  back  and  tell  your 
bosses  their  advertising  is  safe.” 


Volks  ad 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


gas  prices  continued  their  upward  surge, 
the  agency  tried  again  and  again. 

“Every  time  there  was  an  article,  we 
dredged  that  ad  up,”  Levenson  says. 

As  gas  prices  began  to  push  closer  and 
closer  to  $1  a  gallon,  and  “as  a  matter  of 
sheer  persistence  and  a  very  good 
client,”  Volkswagen  finally  ok’d  the  ad 
and  it  was  set  for  placement,  according 
to  Levenson.  It  had  not  been  altered 
from  its  original  state.  “It’s  a  beautiful, 
simple  drawing,”  says  Levenson, 
“which  is  why  we  left  it  that  way.” 

The  ad  ran  in  only  about  a  half-dozen 
newspapers,  but  it  had  an  immediate  im¬ 
pact.  The  phones  at  VW’s  headquarters 
in  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  began  “bounc¬ 
ing  off  the  hook”  with  consumers  calling 
to  congratulate  VW  on  its  highly  creative 
and  succinct  advertisement,  according  to 
Levinson.  Two  or  three  VW  distributers 
also  called  to  voice  concerns  over  the 
implication  of  suicide  contained  in  the 
ad,  but  their  fears  were  quickly  calmed 
by  the  news  that  consumers  were  calling 
to  congratulate  the  company  for  the  ad. 

Levenson  and  Piccirillo  were  later 
awarded  the  $25,000  prize  for  the  “new 
ideas  category”  from  the  NAB.  They 
split  the  cash,  and  now  Levenson  calls 
the  award  “one  of  the  better  things  that 
has  ever  happened.” 

What  of  the  ad  itself.  According  to 
Levenson,  it  is  history.  It  will  probably 
never  run  again — it  was  not  a  campaign 
to  start  with  and  it  will  not  likely  be¬ 
come  one. 

However,  a  “massive”  framed  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  ad  is  now  enshrined  in  the 
office  of  Paul  Paulson,  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach’s  New  York  president,  where 
it  can  serve  as  an  ever-present  reminder 
of  what  creative  newspaper  advertising 
can  do. 
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Woman  production 
exec  at  Dow  Jones 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  youngest  woman  production  man¬ 
ager  in  the  industry  is  attending  her  first 
production  conference  in  Atlanta  this 
week.  Karen  Kennedy,  who  turns  25  this 
month,  is  the  first  female  production 
manager  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as¬ 
suming  that  title  last  September  within 
two  years  and  eight  months  with  the 
company.  She  makes  ail  the  production 
decisions  at  the  Journal's  sophisticated 
plant  in  Denver,  oversees  25  persons  and 
manages  a  $687,000  budget  this  year  and 
has  big  plans  for  her  plant  as  well  as 
herself.  “I’d  say  within  15  years,  if  not 
sooner,  I  could  be  a  vice  president  of 
Dow  Jones — or  why  not  a  president,” 
she  ventured. 

She  intends  to  expand  her  budget  next 
year  as  well  as  her  circulation  and  do 
contract  printing  in  the  area.  Of  course, 
she  needs  national  approval  to  buy  addi¬ 
tional  petty  purchases,  such  as  the  $1200 
washup  sink  just  installed.  Kennedy  has 
no  business  background:  only  a  college 
course  in  accounting.  How  does  she  do 
it?  “Women  make  great  production 
managers.  Men  do,  too.  It  requires  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  personality  and  the  ability  to 
handle  pressure.  You  have  to  be  kind 
and  just — and  have  to  be  very  fair.  You 
can’t  play  one  person  over  another.” 

Kennedy  acknowledges  she’s  a 
novelty.  She’s  used  to  Dow  Jones  offi¬ 
cials  tossing  around  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  woman  production  manager  in 
Denver.  “I  get  people  in  the  area  just 
coming  in  to  see  what  1  look  like.  They 
say,  ‘What  woman  would  take  this  job?’ 
They  ask  me  how  I  supervise  and  if  there 
is  animosity  among  the  men.  And  some¬ 
times  there  is.  It’s  not  easy  for  people  to 
accept  this.”  But  she’s  quite  a  jovial, 
good-natured  person.  After  all,  as  she 
says:  “Everybody  tells  me  I  have  the 
best  looking  legs  of  any  production  man¬ 
ager  they’ve  ever  worked  for.” 

Kennedy  says  it’s  been  a  hard  struggle 
but  that  she  has  proven  herself  to  her 
company  that  she  is  serious  about  her 
job.  “If  it  takes  mechanical  skills,  then 
I’ll  learn  it.  If  I  need  to  learn  plumbing 
I’ll  learn  it.  People  have  the  wrong  no¬ 
tion  that  women  do  not  understand  how 
machinery  works.  And  it’s  all  logic.  I 
never  thought  I  had  the  aptitude  for  all 
this,  but  now  I  can  fool  around  with  cars 
or  anything.  If  I  have  to  help  run  the 
presses  I’ll  do  it.”  She  has  a  woman  for 
an  assistant.  Sarah  Reusswig  has  on  oc¬ 
casion  set  color  on  the  press  when 
they’ve  been  short-handed. 

At  Villanova  University,  Kennedy 
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Karen  Kennedy 

was  an  English  literature  major  and  was 
hired  by  Dow  Jones  for  her  managerial 
possibilities  before  she  reached  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1977.  “I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
printing  industry,”  she  says.  Everything 
she  knows  has  been  learned  first-hand. 
Frank  (Kim)  Breese,  who  was  then  the 
national  production  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  who  is  now  with  the  operating 
services  group  in  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  was  looking  for  someone  in  liberal 
arts  whom  Dow  Jones  could  train,  some¬ 
one  with  management  potential  who 
would  be  able  to  handle  people  well.  The 
bill  also  included  a  person  with  a  good 
personality — and  Kennedy  when  she 
applied,  fit  these  qualifications. 

When  Kennedy  first  noticed  that  Dow 
Jones  was  to  be  recruiting  at  her  campus, 
she  immediately  thought  she  might  like 
to  be  a  reporter.  “I  like  the  newspaper 
atmosphere.”  But  she  wasn’t  turned  off 
when  Breese  explained  the  job  was  a 
training  position  leading  to  production 
chief.  All  of  the  present  production  man¬ 
agers — there  are  13  of  them  with  an  av¬ 
erage  age  of  45 — either  moved  up  in  rank 
or  went  to  a  printing  management 
school.  But  Breese  felt  if  the  company 
could  find  someone  with  the  personality 
and  ingenuity,  it  could  teach  that  person. 
Kennedy  is  the  second  woman  hired  in 
this  capacity.  The  first  woman  has  al¬ 
ready  quit.  “It’s  a  job  that  requires  long 
hours  and  hard  labor.  I  do  the  ordering, 
the  hiring  and  the  maintenance  of  an  en¬ 
tire  printing  plant.” 

The  Denver  plant,  perhaps  the  most 
technologically-advanced  Journal  plant, 
with  a  Japanese  press,  the  only  one  like  it 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  gives  Ken¬ 
nedy  a  lot  of  pride.  “It’s  all  mine,”  she 


likes  to  say.  At  the  satellite-received 
plant  in  Denver,  the  Journal  is  transmit¬ 
ted  every  night  from  Palo  Alto  in  the 
form  of  a  negative.  The  plant  covers  five 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  Kennedy  super¬ 
vises  seven  pressmen,  two  machinists,  a 
building  person,  a  female  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  five  persons  involved 
in  satellite  transmission  and  four  in  mail 
and  two  in  circulation. 

In  her  three  years  with  the  Journal, 
Kennedy  has  also  been  an  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  Orlando,  Dallas  and 
Chicago.  So  the  Journal  can  have  the 
same  day  publication  and  distribution,  it 
is  published  in  12  locations.  Kennedy 
says  she  was  promoted  because  her 
“number  was  up”  and  she  was  the  next 
in  line.  When  she  was  to  get  married  in 
1978,  she  was  with  the  Orlando  plant. 
There  was  a  tradition  there  that 
whenever  a  pressman  was  going  to  get 
married,  the  other  pressmen  would  dip 
him  into  a  tank  of  ink  holding  25(X)  gal¬ 
lons  of  ink.  They  threatened  Kennedy 
with  this  prank.  “You’re  not  a  pressman, 
but  we’re  still  going  to  dip  you,”  they 
said.  She  still  shudders  when  she  recalls 
the  incident,  but  the  eight  pressmen  let 
her  off  the  hook. 

Kennedy  feels  she  has  succeeded  also 
because  she  has  certain  qualities.  When 
Breese  brought  her  to  the  Jersey  plant 
for  a  second  gruelling  interview,  this  one 
lasting  four  hours,  he  asked  questions 
such  as  how  she  would  handle  laying  off 
employes  who  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  more  than  25  years  and  telling 
them  they  would  be  replaced  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  asked  her  a  lot  of  value 
judgment  questions.  “I  said  I  would  al¬ 
ways  try  to  be  very  gentle  and  try  to  fit 
them  into  the  company  in  some  other 
place  or  train  them  in  another  area.  I  love 
people.  I  don’t  like  to  hurt  people.  If 
there’s  a  right  way  that  hurts  someone 
and  a  wrong  way.  I’d  probably  take  the 
wrong  way.  I  think  people  are  what  holds 
us  all  together.  I  make  people  I  hire  feel 
wanted  and  needed.  I  buy  them  beers 
and  pizza.  You  have  to  a  friend  to 
them.  I  really  feel  that  way.” 

After  that  interview  Breese  said  she 
liked  what  Kennedy  had  to  say  in  answer 
to  his  questions  and  offered  her  a  job. 
She  started  in  Dallas  in  June  of  1977  and 
the  following  April  was  moved  to 
Florida.  In  June  1979,  she  was  moved  to 
Chicago  to  a  plant  that  had  never  had  a 
woman.  Chicago  was  a  very  union  plant 
and  I  had  to  negotiate  union  contracts.” 
When  Kennedy  was  in  Chicago  she 
worked  in  a  bad  neighborhood 
downtown,  but  the  plant  has  since  been 
moved  to  Naperville,  a  suburb  about  30 
miles  west. 

She  gets  paid  $22,000.  “I  do  not  feel  I 
am  making  what  I  deserve.  Some  people 
that  1  supervise  make  more  money  than  I 
do.”  She  S2ud  the  two  persons  she  hired 
at  a  higher  salary  deserve  it.  “You  have 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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plate 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THAT'S  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 


It's  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  in  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Litho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant. .  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free. 

\ 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 


uienern 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE— see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY-PLATES-CHEMISTRY-PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 


Equipment _ 

Metro  users  discuss 


coior  quality 

By  Elarl  WUken 

Three  independent  but  interrelated  or¬ 
ganizations  came  together  on  May  19-20 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  discuss  how  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  can  produce  qual¬ 
ity  color  reproduction  on  a  daily  basis. 

More  than  50  members  of  the  Metro 
Users  Group  met  on  the  campus  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  to 
hear  RIT’s  academicians  explicate  the 
many  variables  and  consistencies  of  full 
color  web  offset  reproduction.  Rock- 
well-Goss  was  the  third  participant  with 
staff  members  present  from  engineering 
and  field  service  departments. 

Representatives  from  three  newspa¬ 
pers  with  top  performance  in  quality 
color  reproduction  told  the  conference 
members  how  they  achieved  quality 
color  objectives. 

William  Howard  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  said  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  achieve  quality  color  re¬ 
production  was  a  total  system  approach 
from  photographer  to  pressman. 

The  total  system  must  have  the  sup¬ 
port  and  commitment  of  top  executives 
with  management  setting  a  color  quality 
standard  and  goals  for  £ill  departments 
involved,  he  said. 

In  the  total  system  approach,  Howard 
said  the  first  priority  must  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  maximum  capability  of 
the  press.  He  went  on  to  say  Metros 
provide  good  reproduction  but  the  press 
can’t  make  color,  the  newspapers  must 
give  the  press  good  color  to  print. 

Howard  urged  the  industry  to  start 
teaching  photographers  to  think  newspa¬ 
per  printing.  He  said  too  many  photog¬ 
raphers  shoot  color  with  only  available 
light  and  with  excessive  film  speed.  Fast¬ 
er  film  speed,  he  emphasized,  is  not 
good  for  newspaper  reproduction. 
Newspaper  photographers  must  learn  to 
think  newspaper  reproduction  when 
shooting,  they  must  not  think  slides,  not 
show  pictures  and  certainly  not  for  re¬ 
production  of  magazine  quality,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  quality  control  group  which 
meets  every  two  weeks  to  evaluate  color 
reproduction,  Howard  said,  and  it  has 
absolute  control  over  editorial  color 
material. 

Another  suggestion  that  Howard  made 
was  to  have  the  color  scanner  operators 
watch  press  runs  in  order  to  educate  the 
scanner  operators  and  make  them  a  part 
of  the  team.  Although  scanners  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  sophistication  are  not  the  total 
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answer  to  quality  color,  he  said  the  laser 
dot  generation  type  scanner  was  a 
superior  tool. 

Color  can  be  ruined  by  the  plate  room, 
Howard  commented,  and  he  suggested 
the  gray  scale  be  burned  on  every  plate. 
The  Florida  Registration,  he  said,  is  also 
a  key  factor  in  quality  color  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  is  presently  using  Kodak’s 
new  laser  film  in  their  DC-300  laser 
scanner  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
years. 

Press  speed  at  the  Times  averages 
52,000  papers  per  hour  and  in  the  future, 
Howard  plans  to  use  densitometers  in 
the  pressroom  and  start  color  balance 
viewing  in  the  pressroom. 

Another  Metro  user,  William  Babiarz 
of  the  Army  Times,  listed  as  the  first 
priority  in  achieving  color  quality  repro¬ 
duction  the  establishment  of  the 
parameters  of  the  press.  He  said  the  av¬ 
erage  dot  gain  on  the  Metro  was  20%  and 
each  newspaper  must  check  their  own 
press  capability. 

Babiarz  declared  the  Metro’s  have  the 
ability  to  print  for  national  advertisers 
but  newspapers  must  establish  a  set  of 
standards  for  national  agencies.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  national  agencies  must 
supply  proper  screens  and  in  the  right 
range  for  the  newspaper  press.  Agencies, 
he  said,  must  also  consider  the  substrate 
(paper  quality)  and  the  grade  of  inks. 

The  Army  Times  executive  said  in 
some  cases  the  newspaper  will  have  to 
correct  the  film  for  national  advertisers. 
The  progs  may  look  good,  he  said,  but 
the  film  may  have  problems.  The  trend  is 
to  reshoot  the  film  supplied  by  the  na¬ 
tional  agencies  in  order  to  get  color  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction. 

The  Army  Times,  he  said,  has  a  qual¬ 
ity  control  department. 

The  third  speaker  from  the  Metro 
Users  Group  was  Jack  Caldwell  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  who  said 
color  quality  reproduction,  “Takes  a  lot 
of  learning.’’ 

Caldwell  noted  his  operation  used 
three  masks  and  a  1 10  line  screen. 

Although  the  Gazette  is  new  at  color 
printing,  Caldwell  reported  on  using  the 
recently  announced  single  (same)  angle 
film  from  Chemco.  He  said  all  colors  are 
shot  at  a  45  degree  angle  and  they 
couldn’t  put  the  film  out  of  register. 

Academe’s  contribution  (College  of 
Graphic  Arts  and  Photography  of  RIT) 
for  color  quality  reproduction  was  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  two  day  conference  by 


several  members  of  the  staff  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Miles  Southworth  of  the  School  of 
Printing  discussing  the  coordination  of 
the  complete  color  reproduction  system. 

Southworth  as  well  as  the  other  RIT 
academicians  discussed  in  great  techni¬ 
cal  detail  the  full  range  of  problems  in 
printing  color  on  newsprint  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  color  printing  ramifications  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Southworth  said  about  printing  color 
on  newsprint,  “You  are  losing  before 
you  start.’’ 

He  talked  about  establishing  the  level 
of  inking  without  plugging  and  on  the 
subject  of  masking  for  color  correction 
only,  he  indicated  with  charts  that  news¬ 
print  was  at  a  density  level  near  1 .0  and 
was  flat.  He  indicated  that  too  fine  a 
screen  not  only  plugs  up  but  also  makes 
the  image  darker  on  newsprint.  Two 
masks  are  better  than  one,  he  stated. 

In  his  discussion  on  the  settings  for 
densities  of  cyan,  magenta  and  yellow, 
he  said  these  should  be  15  to  20%  higher 
than  the  present  rule  of  thumb  used  in 
the  industry. 

H.  Brent  Archer  of  RIT  reported  on  a 
recent  Metro  Test  study  program  and 
said  all  Metro  presses  have  the  same 
characteristics.  He  also  said  the  average 
result  in  the  study  fell  on  top  of  the  group 
average,  a  significant  factor. 

Archer  then  talked  about  the  RIT  spe¬ 
cial  graph  paper  and  the  RIT  Symmetri¬ 
cal  Scale.  This  symmetrical  pattern  is 
sold  by  RIT  in  addition  to  a  Tone  Repro¬ 
duction  test  kit,  he  said. 

Archer  reinforced  comments  on 
educating  the  newspaper  photographer 
when  he  said  tell  the  photographer  to 
shorten  the  range  since  prints  are  flat  and 
muddy  now.  The  prints,  he  stated,  must 
be  proper  for  reproduction. 

From  RIT’s  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center,  Zenon  Elyjiw  went  into  an  ex¬ 
tended  examination  of  inks,  dot  usage, 
proportionality,  gray  balance,  standardi¬ 
zation  of  densities  and  the  subject  of  PSE 
(paper-surface-efficiency). 

In  his  comments  on  printing  process 
colors,  Elyjiw  said  the  eye  was  sensitive 
to  blue,  red  and  green  with  red  the  most 
important  color.  He  also  said  primary 
colors  were  less  important  than  second¬ 
ary  colors  in  printing.  To  get  secondary 
colors  you  must  print  with  the  primary 
color,  he  commented  and  the  strength  of 
the  hue  printing  affects  secondary  col¬ 
ors. 

Elyjiw  said  yellow  was  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  color,  yet  it  is  very  important  as  a 
secondary  color.  Secondary  colors, 
Elyjiw  declared,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pressman. 

The  GARC  staff  member  then  talked 
about  the  advantages  of  Uni-Tack  inks 
and  that  in  web  printing,  newspapers  can 
expect  under  trapping  to  take  place. 

During  the  Tuesday  session.  Professor 
Albert  D.  Rickmers  of  RIT,  conducted 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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News- Journal  papers  install 
color  separation  system 


By  Maureen  McVeigh 

In  February  1980,  the  News-Journal  | 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in-  i 
stalled  the  Warner  MDS-780  color  com¬ 
puter  system. 

What  this  essentially  meant  for  the 
production,  composing,  newsroom  and 
pressroom  departments  was  better  color 
with  fewer  processing  steps,  and  better 
dot  structure  control. 

According  to  William  Toner,  assistant 
director  of  production,  a  visit  to  the  Al- 
lentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  was  made 
first  to  evaluate  the  system,  already  in 
use  there.  The  system  looked  good  and 
the  $35,000  price  tag,  which  included  the 
cost  of  building  a  special  darkroom,  was 
right. 

Training  on  the  system  was  relatively 
simple.  One  employee  from  the  plate¬ 
making  and  engraving  department  was 
sent  for  instruction  at  Warner’s  plant  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  When  he  returned, 
he  trained  another  employee.  “Right 
now,”  said  Toner,  “we  have  three 
people  trained  and  we’re  aiming  for  six 
total.  As  we  train,  we’ll  write  a  manual 
and  incorporate  what  we  learn  as  we  go 
along.’’ 

Formerly,  the  News-Journal  depended 
on  an  outside  color  lithography  house  for 
color  separations.  One  major  problem 
with  that  system  as  Reid  Wilson,  engrav¬ 
ing  department  superintendent,  sees  it 
was  that  the  separations,  supplied  as 
veloxes,  would  have  to  be  photographed 
through  a  shrink  lens. 

“Every  time  something  goes  through 
the  shrink  lens,  you  squeeze  the  dots,’’ 
said  Wilson.  “The  smaller  they  get,  the 
less  control  you  have — they  become  too 
dark,  too  light,  or  drop  out  all  together.’’ 

With  the  Warner  system  the  News- 
Journal  now  eliminates  several  steps.  By 
going  from  transparency  to  color  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  to  page  negatives  to  plate, 
the  camera  is  bypassed  and  the  original 
dot  structure  is  retained. 

Initially,  according  to  Wilson,  the 
transparency  is  projected  onto  a  vacuum 
easel  through  an  enlarger.  The  enlarger  is  | 
coupled  to  two  computers,  one  of  which  [ 
analyses  the  light  reaching  the  easel  and 
one  of  which  automatically  controls  ex¬ 
posure  times  and  makes  filter  changes 
for  each  step. 

Three  film  masks  are  exposed  using 
different  color  filters.  Separation  nega¬ 
tives  one  for  each  of  the  process  colors, 
are  then  exposed  using  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  filters,  masks  and  screens. 

A  Warner  advantage  is  pre-angled, 
tinted  screens  to  insure  better  color  cor¬ 
rection. 

(McVeigh  is  a  member  of  the  paper’s 
promotion  staff.) 
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“The  screens  and  the  multiple  masks 
are  the  Warner  system’s  way  to  insure 
sharper,  better  separations,”  said  Wil¬ 
son. 

The  New-Joumal’s  way  to  insure  bet¬ 
ter  color  separations  is  lots  of  communi¬ 
cation  among  departments  while  the 
small,  35mm  color  transparency  pro¬ 
gresses  from  slide  to  negative  to  news¬ 
print. 

John  Flanagan,  director  of  graphics 
and  photography,  points  out  some  of  the 
weigh  stations  on  route  to  the  final  prod¬ 
uct. 

According  to  Flanagan,  editors  decide 
the  size  and  position  of  the  photograph. 
They  fill  out  a  work  order  and  page 
dummy  to  relay  that  information  to  the 
composing  room  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  composing  room  then  places  a 
piece  of  black  film  the  same  size  as  the 
picture  on  a  grid  sheet  in  the  position 
marked  on  the  dummy.  This  is  then  shot 
through  a  shrink  lens  to  make  a  page 
negative  with  a  clear  window  where  the 
color  shot  will  appear.  The  separation 
negatives  are  positioned  one  at  a  time  in 
this  window,  using  a  pin  registration 
system.  Duplicate  page  negatives  are 
made  for  each  color  by  contact  printing 
on  positive  film.  The  duped  negatives 
then  go  to  the  plate-making  units,  the 
plates  are  made  and  trimmed  in  register 
for  the  press. 

“To  back  up  a  bit  in  the  process,”  said 
Flanagan,  “when  the  color  separation 
negatives  are  finished,  a  color  key,  or 
proof,  is  made  for  the  news  department’s 
approval.  Normally,  better  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  jobs  are  OK.  However,  if 
something  is  wrong  with  the  color,  we 
jointly  discuss  what’s  wrong  and  how  to 
fix  it.  Then  we  reshoot  the  separation 
negatives  and  make  another  color  key.” 

After  approval,  the  color  key  goes  to 
the  pressroom  as  a  guide  for  adjusting 
ink  on  the  press  to  match  the  original. 

Prior  to  purchasing  the  system,  the 
News-Journal  printed  approximately  2(X) 
color  photos  yearly.  With  the  news  sys¬ 
tem  up  and  running  they  expect  to  pro¬ 
cess  300  or  more  separations  a  year. 

In  the  future  Toner  sees  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  color  viewing  stations  at  the 
News-Journal.  Viewing  stations  allow 
comparison  and  evaluation  of  trans¬ 
parencies  and  color  proofs  under  the 
proper  lighting  conditions. 

Toner  also  says  the  News-Journal  is 
exploring  improvements  in  color  proofs. 
Presently,  the  company  uses  a  glossy  3M 
color  key  product.  Toner  feels  this  is  not 
really  designed  for  newsprint  reproduc¬ 
tion  but  notes  the  proof  films  manufac¬ 
tured  for  newspapers  are  not  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  what  the  job  is  going  to 
look  like  in  print  either. 


“Our  color  reproduction  has  im¬ 
proved,”  said  Toner,  a  member  of  the 
paper’s  quality  control  committee.  “But 
we’re  still  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
the  system”. 

Quebec’s  first  mill 
since  1939  planned 

Normick  Perron  Inc.  is  undertaking  i 
something  that  has  not  been  done  in  j 
Quebec  in  more  than  40  years — con-  j 

struction  of  a  full-size,  brand-new  news-  ( 
print  mill,  at  Amos  in  northwestern 
Quebec. 

It  will  be  Quebec’s  first  “greenfield” 
newsprint  project — on  a  clear  site  where 
no  previous  plant  has  existed — since 
Quebec  North  Shore  Co.’s  started  its 
Baie  Comeau  mill  in  1939. 

The  $190-million  mill  is  slated  for 
start-up  in  1 982  and  the  company  says  it 
should  become  profitable  after  the  first 
year. 

“We  would  have  to  be  very  optimistic 
to  say  the  mill  will  be  profitable  within  a 
year,”  Jean  Perron,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  La  Sarre,  Que., 
based  lumber  company  said. 

The  160,000  ton-a-year  plant,  underta¬ 
ken  with  Donohue  Inc.  of  Quebec  City, 
got  the  go-ahead  earlier  this  week  when 
the  federal  department  of  regional 
economic  expansion  agreed  to  a  $24.6 
million  grant.  Earlier  the  Quebec  gov¬ 
ernment  promised  $16.4  million. 

Perron  said  long-term  financing  for 
$108  million  has  already  been  arranged 
with  a  consortium  of  chartered  banks. 
Drainage  and  clean-up  work  on  the  site 
has  already  begun. 

Donohue,  54.9  percent  held  by 
Quebec’s  General  Investment  Corp.,  al¬ 
ready  operates  a  newsprint  mill  in  Cler¬ 
mont.  Perron  said  all  the  output  of  the 
Amos  mill  will  be  sold  to  Donohue  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  use  wood  chips  from  Normick 
Perron  sawmills,  which  provides  a  “big 
cost  advantage”  over  groundwood  used 
in  other  mills. 
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his  Rickmers-Todd  Subjective  Judgment 
color  test  and  some  of  the  attendees  were 
shocked  to  learn  they  were  not  consis¬ 
tent  in  applying  criteria  for  color  judg¬ 
ment. 

Rickmers  explained  how  the  test  could 
be  used  by  newspapers  to  establish  color 
judgment  criteria  and  noted  that  just  be¬ 
cause  two  individuals  had  consistent 
criteria  in  color  judgment,  it  did  not 
mean  that  their  subjective  approach 
would  be  the  same.  He  said  this  nuance 
should  be  understood  when  dealing  with 
national  advertising  agency  representa¬ 
tives  in  discussions  on  color  quality  re¬ 
production. 
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IF  YOU  CANT  STOP 


SEE  US  AT  ANPA/RI 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE  BOOTH  No,  863 


LIFT  TRUCK  ATTACHMENT  OIVtSION 


The  Erectoweld  vacuum  newsprint  roll  handler  eliminates  damage 
caused  by  conventional  hydraulic  clamps.  It’s  the  fastest,  quietest 
and  safest  newsprint  roll  handler  available. 

And  it’s  tough— tested  not  just  in  the  laboratory,  but  under  the 
toughest  working  conditions. 

’/our  newsprint  rolls  need  never  be  crushed,  ripped,  dropped, 
nicked,  torn,  slashed  or  gouged  again. 


Call  or  write 


VDT  pay  hikes  ruled 
out  by  arbitrator 

An  appeal  is  being  considered  against 
an  arbitration  decision  that  rejects  a 
claim  of  higher  pay  for  editorial  staff  of 
Vancouver  Sun  and  Province. 

The  Vancouver-New  Westminister 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  had  sought  pay 
raises  for  about  225  employees  on  the 
two  daily  newspapers  because  of 
changes  arising  from  introduction  of  a 
computer  system,  said  in  a  statement 
Wednesday  it  is  unhappy  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  reached  by  San  Francisco  lawyer 
John  Kagel. 

The  46-page  decision  said  the  compu¬ 
ter  system  substantially  changed  the 
function  of  only  four  job  classifications. 
Union  leaders  estimate  only  40  to  50 


employees  will  be  eligible  for  compensa¬ 
tion  under  Kagel’ s  award. 

The  jobs  Kagel  said  were  changed 
were  Province  wire  editor  and  head  sport 
desker,  head  deskers  on  the  news  desk  of 
both  papers  and  head  editorial  dispatch¬ 
ers  on  both  papers. 

Kagel  said  the  guild  and  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.,  a  jointly-owned  company  which 
publishes  both  papers,  should  decide 
whether  any  similar  job  categories 
should  be  included  and  then  negotiate 
compensation  for  the  jobs  dating  back  to 
July  7,  1978. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  Sept.  10, 
the  matter  will  be  referred  back  to  Kagel 
for  a  binding  award.  Negotiations  will 
begin  immediately,  the  union  said. 

The  guild  had  sought  raises  for  report¬ 
ers  and  all  copy  editors  for  both  news¬ 
papers,  but  Kagel  said  their  job  functions 


“LETTERPRESS  TO  OFFSET  CONVERSION” 


THE  SMITH  LOG  SYSTEM  CAN  TURN 
VIRTUALLY  ANY  WEB  LETTERPRESS 
INTO  AN  OFFSET  PRESS  CAPABLE  OF 
REPRODUCING  FINE  LITHO  QUALITY. 


CALL  US  TO  TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK  YOU’LL 
BE  IMPRESSED  WITH  WHAT  YOU  SEE! 


Aorov 


9040  Cody  •  P.O.  Box  12205  •  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 
TELEX  42516  (913)  888-0695 


have  not  been  substantially  altered  since 
they  switched  from  typewriters  to  video 
display  terminals. 

The  guild  said  in  its  statement  that  for 
a  “benchmark  decision  it  is  woefully  in¬ 
adequate.” 

“We  have  received  a  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  to  appeal  at  least  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  copy  editors  and  be¬ 
cause  Kagel  has  merely  skimmed  over 
our  evidence  we  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  such  a  course  of  action,”  the  union 
said. 

Any  appeal  would  be  handled  by  the 
B.C.  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Jerry  Marr,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  Pacific  Press,  said  he  thought 
the  award  was  fair  and  tied  in  with  other 
awards  in  North  America. 

“I  don’t  think  they’ll  achieve  much  by 
appealing  it,”  Marr  said.  “The  guild  has 
only  very  limited  grounds.” 


Kennedy 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


got  to  pay  your  people  what  they’re 
worth.  You  can’t  underpay  a  person  and 
try  to  keep  them  if  they’re  good.”  But 
Kennedy  feels  she’ll  get  paid  what  she’s 
worth  in  a  couple  of  years.  “It  will  even 
out.”  She  says  a  person  shouldn’t  be 
evaluated  in  salary  according  to  age. 
“Just  because  the  other  production  man¬ 
agers  are  older  than  I  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  get  paid  less  because  I’m  younger 
and  a  woman.” 

Kennedy  adds  that  after  all,  though, 
she  is  new  and  she’s  young.  But  she 
compliments  Dow  Jones  for  its  policies. 
“My  company  says  a  job  should  go  to 
someone  if  they’re  qualified,  regardless 
of  age,  sex  and  color.  I  could  have  been 
overlooked  for  promotion,  but  I  wasn’t. 
If  you  can’t  do  the  job,  they’ll  overlook 
you.  Dow  Jones  is  very  fair  that  way.” 

Kennedy  says  that  even  though  some 
days  she  puts  in  over  12  hours,  she  man¬ 
ages  to  play  tennis  and  racquetball,  grow 
a  vegetable  garden,  do  carpentry,  pho¬ 
tography,  cook,  knit,  play  guitar  and 
make  her  own  furniture  with  her  husband 
John.  At  5-foot-four  and  1 10  pounds,  she 
claims  to  be  athletic,  especially  enjoying 
gymnastics  and  basketball.  The  green- 
eyed  brunette  plans  to  have  children  with 
her  husband,  who  works  for  Business 
World,  a  weekly  business  newspaper.  “I 
think  life  would  be  miserable  without 
children.”  She’s  from  a  family  of  seven. 
Her  father  is  a  college  professor  and  her 
mother  a  nurse  and  she  is  the  only  one  of 
the  children  to  live  away  from  the  area  of 
Philadelphia.  Who  knows,  she  may  have 
to  transfer  again  soon?  “Well,  then  my 
husband  will  just  be  out  of  a  job  again,” 
she  quickly  adds. 
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Pagination  advanced 
via  Autokon 


AM  ECRM  announced  three  new  op¬ 
tional  components  for  its  8400  Autokon 
II  Process  Reproduction  System  de¬ 
signed  to  maximize  halftone  quality, 
interface  with  computerized  pagination 
systems,  and  increase  the  number  of 
available  special  screens. 

AM  ECRM’s  new  computer  Formatter/ 
Interface  component  transforms  the 
8400  Autokon  II  into  a  graphic  digitizer, 
providing  computerized  graphic  systems 
with  a  sophisticated  input  and  output 
peripheral  capability.  It  is  compatible 
with  the  PDP-11  and  other  mainframe 
computers. 

The  Computer  Formatter/Interface 


Controlled  from  a  central  operator’s  con¬ 
sole,  the  hard-working,  heavy-duty  Daily 
King  ll  web  offset  press  delivers  superior 
printing  with  ease. 

Featuring  continuously  variable  speed 
drive  with  up  to  20,000  IPH,  each  per¬ 
fecting  unit  includes  precision  register 
and  pneumatic  controls  as  well  as  a 


configuration  alleviates  the  problem  of 
higher  data  rates  transmission  to  and 
from  the  Autokon  II. 

With  the  “Autocal/Dial-A-Dof  ’  op¬ 
tion,  customers  with  two  or  more  print¬ 
ing  methods  can  quickly  program  the 
highlight  and  shadow  dots  to  optimize 
halftone  reproductions  for  multiple  print¬ 
ing  methods.  An  operator  can  now  easily 
program  dots  for  any  of  the  available 
screen  densities — 65,  85  or  100  line 
screens — on  the  Autokon’ s  main  control 
panel . 

Users  can  produce  newspaper 
halftones  with  65  or  85  line  screens  on 
the  8400  Autokon  II.  Then,  without  in- 


specially  engineered  ink  distribution 
system. 

Compiete  with  foider,  the  Daiiy  King  II 
is  enhanced  with  safety  and  easy-clean- 
up  features.  Variable  configurations 
(up  to  8  units)  let  you  adapt  the  press  to 
fit  your  space  needs.  Consider  the 
dependabiiity  of  the  Daily  King  II. 
Contact; 

msims 
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One  of  fhe  While  Consohdeied  Industries 


terruption,  they  can  immediately  gener¬ 
ate  100  LPI  screen  halftones  and 
graphics  for  higher  quality  printing. 

“Autocal/Dial-A-Dot”  feature  increases 
the  productivity  of  the  Autokon  by  en¬ 
suring  that  “  D-Min/D-Max”  information 
and  the  video  signal  will  remain  uniform 
for  the  entire  shift  after  calibration.  It 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  quality  deg¬ 
radation  and  the  need  to  recalibrate  re¬ 
gardless  of  operator  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  Autokon  II  standard 
halftone  screens,  there  are  now  11  spe¬ 
cial  screen  options.  Customers  may 
select  a  maximum  of  five.  Features  con¬ 
tained  in  the  standard  board  include 
highlight/shadow  contrast,  graphics,  ver¬ 
tical  line  screen  and  random. 

Optional  screen  rulings  are  55  LPI, 
multiple  resolution  50/100  LPI,  steel  etch 
screen,  multiple  resolution  37.5/75  LPI 
and  multiple  resolution  32.5/65  LPI.  In 
addition  a  customer  may  select  Gravure 
screens  at  102  LPI,  120  LPI,  or  144  LPI. 
Special  effect  Greek  Maze  screen,  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  effect,  and  multiple  resolu¬ 
tion  65/130  LPI  are  also  available  for 
Gravure  applications. 

AM  ECRM’s  8400  Autokon  II  Process 
Reproduction  System — a  standalone, 
fully  automated  unit — utilizes  lasers  to 
scan  photographs  and  create  high  quality 
halftones,  special  effect  screens  and  line 
art,  on  either  stabilization  paper,  RC 
paper  or  film  within  minutes. 

Disclosure  data  base 
offered  by  DJ  News 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  Disclosure  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  agreed  to  offer 
information  from  the  Disclosure  online 
data  base  through  the  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval  Service  beginning  in  late 
June. 

The  Disclosure  online  data  base  is 
extracted  from  the  reports  filed  by  1 1 ,000 
publicly-owned  companies  that  trade 
their  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  over  the  counter.  Initially, 
the  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  Service 
will  offer  brief  company  profiles  and 
extracts  from  10-K  reports  filed  by  all 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  firms. 

The  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  Ser¬ 
vice  now  provides  the  most  recent  90 
days  of  news  from  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bar¬ 
ron’s  National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  and  selected  stories  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Current  and  historical 
stock  quotations  also  are  available.  The 
information  is  provided  using  small  tele¬ 
printers  or  video  display  terminals. 

In  addition  to  its  on-line  computerized 
information  service.  Disclosure  converts 
to  microfiche  and  disseminates  on  paper 
and  microfiche  10-Ks,  annual  reports, 
proxies  and  approximately  120,000  other 
fiill-text  reports  filed  each  year  by  public 
companies. 
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“XENOTRONlS 
MIGHTY  NKRO 
ISHBtE** 


XVC2-its  new,  it's  compact, 
it  sets  full  page  ads  and  it's„ 


ONLINEABLE 

XVC2  is  the  ultimate  on-line  ad.  layout  terminal-specified  by 
ATEX  for  use  on-line  with  their  new  display  ad.  management 
system-now  available  on-line  for  your  system. 

COMPATIBLE 

XVC2  is  compatible  with  more  phototypesetters  than  any 
other  ad.  layout  terminal  on  the  market  today. 

AFFORDABLE 

XVC2  has  the  performance  of  the  top  of  the  line  XVC-SP 
at  a  new  low  cost-that  means  more  bang  for  your  buck! 


Setting  New  Standards 


USA 

XENOTRON  INC.,  14  Tower  Office  Park,  Woburn,  Mass  01801. 
Tel:  (617)  933-7860  Telex:  949373  XENTEL  WOBN. 

EUROPE 

XENOTRON  LIMITED,  Vinces  Road,  Diss,  Norfolk  IP22  3HH, 
ENGLAND.  Tel:  0379  4611  Telex:  975278  XENTEL  G. 

AUSTRALIA 

XENOTRON  AUSTRALIA  PTY  LTD.  2/150  Albert  Road, 

South  Melbourne,  Viaoria  3205,  AUSTRALIA. 

Tel:  Melbourne  (03)  6999599  Telex:  AA  37939  XENAUS. 


Laser  unit  counts 
newspaper  stream 


That  technological  syndrome  from 
which  sprang  such  developments  as  op¬ 
tical  character  reading  and  ink  jet  ad¬ 
dressing  is  at  work  again.  This  time  it’s 
counting  newspapers  by  laser  .  .  .  and 
the  prospects  for  success  are  highly 
favorable. 

No  one  in  printing  has  ever  questioned 
the  need  for  a  better  method  of  counting, 
whether  you  were  running  newspapers 
or  catalogs.  Dissatisfaction  was  traced  to 
mechanical  counters  and  the  variables 


encountered  in  the  folded  or  stitched 
products. 

When  you  talked  with  mechanical 
people  about  the  devices,  they  used  their 
own  jargon;  “They  dig  in,  trip,  bounce, 
bump,  cartwheel,  and  jam” — any  of 
which  contribute  to  inaccurate  totals. 

The  industry  historically  has  relied  on 
mechanical  counters,  the  record  of  relia¬ 
bility  of  which  is  poor.  One  superinten¬ 
dent  admits  to  replacing  one  every  three 
months.  Another  said  he’s  seen  mechan¬ 


ical  counters  “quit  in  the  middle  of  the 
run.”  And  everyone  talks  about  the  high 
amount  of  maintenance  required  for  such 
devices. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  that  is  the  fluctuating  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  counters  are  expected 
to  work.  Present  counters  are  victims 
when  there  is  a  change  from  thick  to  thin 
newspapers,  or  vice  versa.  “When  you 
switch  from  an  eight-page  tabloid  to  a 
112-page  broadsheet  edition,”  explained 
a  mailroom  foreman,  “you’re  going  to 
have  problems  with  the  count.”  The 
thick  and  thin  counting  problem  may  be 
the  number  one  grievance  on  many  lists. 

Another  known  variable  in  counting 
are  the  irregular  surfaces  caused  by  mul¬ 
tiple  sections  or  inserts.  This  condition 
has  become  more  prevalent  in  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  growth  of  inserts,  a 
trend  every  paper  is  experiencing.  Mis¬ 
aligned  sections  easily  can  trigger  the 
counting  mechanism  more  than  once. 

This  true  of  wrinkles  and  tears  as  well. 
Though  the  percentage  of  such  abnor¬ 
malities  is  low,  nevertheless  when  they 
do  occur  the  count  is  affected. 

The  speed  of  the  paper  stream  also  is  a 
factor  and  some  mechanical  counters 
cannot  function  properly  at  a  high  prod¬ 
uct  rate.  Many  devices  in  use  were  de¬ 
signed  when  press  speeds  were  36,000 
pph,  not  for  the  high-speed  webs  which 
now  cruise  at  70,000  and  80,000  per  hour. 

Hall  Systems,  Incorporated,  a  Cleve¬ 
land  area  firm  with  close  ties  to  newspa¬ 
per  mail  and  press  rooms,  long  ago  rec¬ 
ognized  the  shortcomings  of  present-day 
counters  and  the  changing  complexities 
in  newspaper  production.  Engineers  of 
this  company  began  a  probe  of  ap¬ 
proaches  into  obtaining  all-important  to¬ 
tals. 

Accurate  counting  of  papers  is  not  a 
simple  process  and  the  consensus  was 
that  a  completely  different  method  had  to 
be  found.  Armed  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  variables  involved,  the 
Hall  engineers  tried  an  assortment  of 
technologies  through  which  non-contact 
counting  could  be  achieved.  One  which 
met  all  criteria  was  low-energy  laser 
light. 

This  discovery  led  to  development  of  a 
non-contacting  sensor,  which  would  de¬ 
tect  and  hold  in  memory  the  product  pro¬ 
file,  and  reject  all  other  scanned  returns. 
The  moment  eventually  came  for  a  series 
of  rigorous  field  tests  at  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

At  the  70,000-circulation  paper,  the 
sensor  was  installed  above  the  input  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Hall  Monitor  counter^tacker 
and  a  close  tally  was  kept  of  its  perform¬ 
ance.  One  test  pitted  the  count  sensor 
against  a  new  mechanical  counter,  while 
another  involved  hand  counting  to  verify 
the  sensor’s  accuracy.  Register-Guard 
production  management  declared  the 
new  system  successfully  passed  such 
tests. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Introducing  the 

RANSBOTTOM 
XR'2000 

Recirculating" 
Silver  System 

Recovers  20  to  35%  more  silver 
than  conventional  'Terminal  " 
systems  by  removing  silver  from 
the  hypo  in  the  working  tank  of 
your  automatic 
film  processor. 

Utilizing  an 
exclusive, 
patented  Jet¬ 
stream  disperser 
in  its'  desilver¬ 
ing  chamber.  The 
system  keeps 
silver  content  to  a 

minimum  and  allows  only  a  minut^loss  of  silver  to  the  washwater  or 
overflow.  The  unique  easy  to-service  design  is  a  first  in  the  industry!  Write 
or  call  for  additional  information.  Springfield  Silver 

Service,  Inc. 

•  manufacturers 

•  refiners 

•  wholesalers 

10815  State  Route  161,  P.O.  Box  89 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  43044 
(513)  834-2293 


Discover  how  this  unique 
new  system  can  make  your  silver 
recovery  more  efficient  —  and  more 
profitable  —  than  you 
Imagined  possible! 
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Laser  unit 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Wrinkles  and  tears  were  suspect  in  ob¬ 
taining  accurate  counts,  so  the  engineers 
tried  to  confuse  the  laser  system’s 
criteria  profile.  They  were  unsuccessful. 

Changes  from  a  thin  to  a  thick  package 
also  failed  to  alter  the  laser’s  accuracy, 
as  did  stream  gaps,  conveyor  vibration, 
misaligned  sections,  and  varying  color 
and  ink  densities. 

“Compared  to  mechanical  counting, 
this  is  sophisticated  technology  which 
makes  possible  a  count  error  approach¬ 
ing  zero,’’  notes  J.  Richard  Mooney, 
data  processing  manager  of  the 
Register-Guard.  Hall  claims  accuracy  of 
the  instrument  is  in  excess  of  one  part  in 
20,000  counts. 

Jerry  LaCamp,  production  manager  at 
the  Eugene  paper,  attests  to  the  unit’s 
reliability  in  counting  thick  and  thin  pa¬ 
pers.  “Our  counting  ranges  from  a  small 
weekly  of  eight  or  ten  pages  to  a  Sunday 
paper  of  1 12-1 16  pages.  The  counter  had 
no  problem  handling  either  one,”  he 
says. 

Lloyd  Doyle,  mailroom  manager,  be¬ 
lieves  the  Hall  count  sensor  will  function 
with  even  higher  accuracy  on  bigger  pa¬ 
pers.  “The  prototype  worked  well 


here,”  he  reports,  “and  on  this  basis  we 
ordered  two  production  models. 

Meanwhile,  another  west  coast  news¬ 
paper,  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  was  having  trouble  with  obtaining 
accurate  counts  when  it  went  from  thick 
to  thin  editions,  or  vice  versa.  “Some  of 
our  zone  runs  are  as  few  as  12  pages,” 
explains  Gene  Falk,  production  man¬ 
ager.  “Main  runs  go  up  to  144  pages.  This 
thick/thin  situation  was  giving  us  fre¬ 
quent  miscounts.” 

According  to  the  production  manager, 
“We  were  probably  getting  inaccurate 
counts  for  about  the  first  half  hour  of  a 
run.  The  old  counters  required  a  differ¬ 
ent  setting  when  thickness  of  product 
changed.” 

The  Mercury-News  now  has  installed 
ten  Hall  count  sensors,  one  on  each  of  its 
Hall  Monitor  stackers,  which  Falk  de¬ 
clares  have  corrected  the  problem.  “The 
accuracy  of  these  counters  is  very 
good,”  he  says. 

The  importance  of  reliable  figures  is 
seen  in  the  San  Jose  press  runs.  The 
Sunday  paper  requires  290,000  copies, 
the  morning  Mercury  160,000,  and  the 
evening  News  70,000.  The  Goss  Head¬ 
liners  run  collect  at  speeds  of  58,500 
pph.,  but  by  next  fall  a  nine-unit  Goss 
Metro  Offset  will  come  on-stream  which 
has  even  higher  speed. 

Though  non-contact  counting  has  been 


tried  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  problem 
has  been  always  one  of  achieving  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Everyone  agrees  the 
new  technological  approach  has  resolved 
the  problem. 

The  Hall  unit  utilizes  a  low-energy 
laser  (one-millowatt),  which  has  an  ex¬ 
pected  life  as  high  as  17,(X)0  operating 
hours.  The  sensor,  positioned  above  a 
paper  stream,  continuously  measures  the 
distance  from  the  instrument  along  the 
line  of  the  laser  to  detect  the  leading  edge 
of  the  newspaper.  The  system  rejects  the 
count  of  anything  which  does  not  meet 
the  unit’s  criteria  profile. 

Graham  Hall,  president  of  Hall  Sys¬ 
tems,  says  the  sensor  can  be  installed 
over  any  conveyor  stream,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  at  the  press  folder  and 
counter  stacker.  “This  permits  a  com¬ 
parative  count,”  he  adds,  “which  is  the 
most  valid  way  of  determining  printed 
waste.  The  sensor  also  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  totalizer  or  production 
control  system.” 

Since  the  sensing  speed  of  the  device 
is  as  high  as  4,(X)0  counts  per  minute, 
speed  of  the  paper  stream  is  no  problem. 

At  the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mooney,  the  Harris  N1680 
offset  press  averages  65,000-70,000  pph. 

The  Ranger  count  sensor,  marketed  by 
Hall  Systems,  has  over  100  units  in  use  at 
30  separate  installations. 


NEWSPLUS/3000  Software 
does  everything  but  set  type 
and  walk  the  company  dog. 

•  CIRCULATION  •  BUSINESS  •  ADVERTISING 

NEWSPLUS/3000,  by  Collier-Jackson,  is  a  fully-integrated 
five-system  computer  package  designed  specifically  for 
the  circulation  /  business  /  advertising  side  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  Total  on-line  management 
reporting  and  control,  coupled  with  simple 
operation,  make  the  NEWSPLUS/3000 
system  the  most  complete,  versatile, 
efficiently-capable  network  available  to 
newspaper  publishing.  Period. 

Since  1975,  CJ,  Inc.  has  been  providing  a 
wide  range  of  software  data  processing  services. 

CJ  is  an  authorized  software  supplier  and  OEM  for 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  systems. 

All  NEWSPLUS/3000  programs  are  offered  as 
turn-key  operations  by  CJ,  Inc.  without  problems 
and  with  complete  training. 


Please  send  a  brochure  full  of  all  sorts  of 
interesting  facts  about  NEWSPLUSI3000  to: 


NAME _ ^TITLE. 


Mail  request  to:  Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Systems  Division 
1805  N.  Westshore  Blvd. 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
Attn:  Dave  L.  Sloan 
(813)  870-2810 


PUBLICATION _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP. 

PHONE _ 
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Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
wins  Len  H.  Smaii  Award 

The  Illinois  UPI  Editors  presented  the  Involved  fn  the  question,  he  said,  are 
first  Len  H.  Small  Memorial  Award  for  such  issues  as  quality  through  competi- 


Community  Service  Journalism  to  Lee 
Strobel  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
7. 

Strobel  was  cited  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Ford 
Pinto,  highlighted  by  a  reckless  homicide 
case  in  Indiana.  Ford  was  acquitted  of 
reckless  homicide  charges  in  the  case  in 
which  three  young  women  were  killed  in 
a  fiery  rear  end  collision. 

Strobel,  who  read  the  court  records 
before  they  were  sealed  by  the  trial 
judge,  wrote  that  Ford  executives  knew 
the  danger  of  gas  tank  explosions  in  the 
Pinto,  calculated  the  costs  of  modifying 
the  gas  tank  versus  the  possible  loss  of 
life,  and  continued  producing  the  car. 

The  award  was  established  in  memory 
of  Small,  65,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal ,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Small  Newspaper  Group, 
member  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advisory  Board,  and 
vicechairman  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  who  died  in 
an  automobile  collision  March  3. 

Robert  E.  Page,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  UPI,  spoke  at  the 
20th  annual  meeting  of  the  state  organi¬ 
zation,  and  said  UPI  and  its  parent  or¬ 
ganization,  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  “will 
continue  to  seek  a  long-term  solution”  to 
guarantee  the  news  agency’s  perpetuity. 

“We  would  like  to  see  a  broadened 
ownership,  but  regardless  of  how  mat¬ 
ters  turn  out,  UPI’s  editorial  indepen¬ 
dence,  fought  for  and  maintained  without 
question  for  73  years,  will  never  be  com¬ 
promised,”  Page  said. 

“Let  me  assure  you,  UPI  is  here  to 
stay.” 

Earlier  this  year,  a  limited  partnership 
offering  to  the  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  industries  was  terminated  because  it 
was  undersubscribed. 

“We  are  seeking  a  plant  to  guarantee 
UPI  in  perpetuity,”  Page  said.  “Many 
seemed  surprised,  although  I’m  not  sure 
why,  because  UPI  has  not  been  a  profit 
center  in  a  great  many  years.  Most  of  our 
competitors  take  the  form  of  non-profit 
cooperatives  or  are  government- 
subsidized  or  government-owned. 

“It  seemed  natural  for  us  to  turn  for  a 
solution  to  the  industries  we  serve,  since 
it  benefits  them  the  most — that  is,  if  you 
exclude  the  American  people.  It  also 
seems  patently  unfair  to  ask  one  respon¬ 
sible  company — in  this  case.  The  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company — to  assume  the  bur¬ 
den  for  an  entire  industry.” 

A  key  question.  Page  said,  is  whether 
viable  competitive  news  services  are 
“really  essential  to  this  country.” 
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tion;  innovation  in  news  coverage  and 
new  technology;  a  need  for  alternative, 
supplemental  and  confirming  sources  of 
information;  competitive  contractual 
terms,  conditions  and  pricing;  and, 
“most  important  of  all,  credibility  of  the 
news  media  itself.” 

Unionization  vote 
at  Gannett  daily 

A  Jure  25  election  has  been  set  in  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  unionize  employees  of 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  Vermont. 

The  election  will  determine  whether 
the  International  Printing  and  Graphic 
Communications  Union  will  represent 
the  some  200  workers.  At  a  Boston  hear¬ 
ing,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
certified  that  more  than  the  required  30% 
of  eligible  employees  had  petitioned  for 
the  union  vote.  An  NLRB  officer  also 
determined  the  number  of  employees 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  which  will  total  about  200. 

Richard  M.  Bottorf,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Gannett  morning/ 
Sunday  newspaper,  said,  “Within  the 
past  few  weeks,  a  majority  of  the  more 
than  250  Free  Press  employees  have 
signed  a  petition  saying  they  oppose  the 
establishment  of  a  union.”  (Supervisors, 
security  personnel,  confidential  employees 
and  “casual”  part-time  employees  would 
be  excluded,  the  NLRB  ruled,  from 
participation  in  the  bargaining  unit) 

Mill  is  dedicated 

Bear  Island  Paper  Co.  at  Doswell,  Va. 
was  dedicated  by  Gov.  John  B.  Dalton 
on  June  5  at  a  ceremony  attended  by 
about  350  local  officials.  The  plant, 
which  is  designed  to  produce  500  tons  of 
newsprint  a  day,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$115  million.  Production  started  in  De¬ 
cember  15,  15  months  after  plant  con¬ 
struction  began.  The  mill  is  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  Washington  Post  Co.,  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  and  Brant- Allen  Industries,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Bato  Co.,  Inc.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  The  plant  is  located  off 
route  738  and  east  of  interstate  95. 

Sheviin  resigns 

Bobst  Graphic,  Inc.,  announced  the 
resignation  of  Owen  F.  Sheviin,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident.  The  board  of  directors  has  ap¬ 
pointed  John  Labiak  to  succeed  Sheviin 
as  president.  Labiak  has  been  with  Bobst 
Graphic,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  of  fi¬ 
nance  since  1977. 


SignaBinder  capacity 
goes  to  48-pages 

A  new  model  of  the  Harris  SignaBind¬ 
er,  the  748,  for  producing  TV  maga¬ 
zines,  promotional  pamphlets  and 
similar  self-covered,  saddle-stitched 
booklets  will  be  demonstrated  at 
ANPA/RI. 

The  capacity  of  the  unit  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  48-page  finished  booklets  and 
the  speed  to  7500  cph.  Slitting  quality  has 
been  upgraded  and  the  overall  length  of 
the  machine  reduced  by  four  feet. 

With  Model  748,  web  signatures  are 
conveyed  by  an  edge-feeding  hopper, 
center-stitched,  slit  head  and  foot,  final 
folded,  face  trimmed  and  delivered  as 
finished  saddle-stitched  booklets. 

The  SignaBinder  gives  newspaper  the 
competitive  advantage  of  offering  adver¬ 
tisers  saddle-stitched  booklets  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  unbound  tabloids 
or  glued-on-press  pamphlets.  Also,  since 
the  unit  makes  the  final  fold,  it  pairs-up 
well  with  newspaper  presses  without  a 
quarter-folder. 

Plate  system  design 
eliminates  film 

Azoplate’s  Elfasol  electrophoto¬ 
graphic  system  for  making  aluminum 
offset  plates  directly  from  paste-up, 
without  using  film,  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  ANPA/RI  conference. 

The  Elfasol  system  makes  anodized 
aluminum  plates  that  print  runs  of  over 
100,000.  It  provides  savings  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  silver  halide  film. 

Only  one  operator  is  needed.  In  pro¬ 
duction,  as  many  as  50  Elfasol  plates  can 
be  produced  per  hour.  Elfasol  plates 
routinely  reproduce  screened  copy  up  to 
85  lines  per  inch. 

Since  Elfasol  plates  are  made  of 
anodized  aluminum,  there  is  no  need  for 
cyanates  or  any  other  treatment  to  make 
them  water-receptive.  They  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  temperature  or  humidity 
changes.  Sizes  to  19%"  to  25",  thickness¬ 
es  .012"  to  .014". 

Inserter  design 
has  microprocessor 

An  NP-624  Newspaper  Inserter 
equipped  with  a  new  microprocessor  Au¬ 
tomatic  Repair  System  (ARS)  will  be 
shown  in  Atlanta,  June  7-11,  at  the 
ANPA/RI  conference. 

Demonstrations  of  the  ARS’s  ability  to 
eliminate  production  stops  by  automati¬ 
cally  correcting  for  missed  inserts  or  jack¬ 
ets  will  be  conducted  four  times  a  day. 
The  NP-624  can  handle  two  inserts  per 
jacket  at  32,000  per  hour  for  daily  insert¬ 
ing  or  five  inserts  at  16,000  per  hour  for 
Sunday  inserting. 
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Closure  of  newsprint 
mill  hits  LA.  Times 

There  hasn’t  been  any  backlash  from 
newsprint  consumers,  other  than  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  since  Ocean  Falls  Corp. 
shut  down  its  newsprint  plant  this 
month,  Ray  Williston,  chairman  of  B.C. 
Cellulose  Corp.,  said. 

The  plant  at  Ocean  Falls,  a  remote 
coastal  community  about  500  kilometers 
northwest  of  Vancouver,  was  forced  to 
close  because  of  mounting  losses — esti¬ 
mated  at  $20  million  a  year — and  prob¬ 
lems  in  getting  white  wood  to  the  plant. 

It  was  revealed  that  the  Times  still  had 
four  years  to  run  on  a  five-year  contract 


with  Ocean  Falls  Corp.  calling  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  30,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

A  lawyer  for  the  newspaper  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  while  it  does  not  want  to  sue 
the  corporation,  it  may  be  left  with  no 
choice  if  it  cannot  find — with  B.C.  Cel¬ 
lulose’s  help — replacement  newsprint, 
estimated  at  10%  of  the  paper’s  needs,  at 
a  comparable  price. 

Industry  sources  say  that  could  be  a 
problem  because  of  the  current  tight 
market. 

The  Ocean  Falls  deal  with  the  Times 
was  the  Crown  corporation’s  only  North 
American  contract  for  the  sale  of  news¬ 
print;  the  remainder  was  sold  on  the 
world  market  through  Central  National 
Corp.,  of  New  York. 


When  questioned  on  the  matter  in  the 
legislature.  Industry  Minister  Don  Phil¬ 
lips,  minister  responsible  for  B.C.  Cel¬ 
lulose,  said  “there  could  very  well  be 
other  contracts.” 

Outside  the  house,  Phillips  said  there 
was  about  four  or  five  other  contracts, 
but  declined  to  release  details,  saying 
everything  at  Ocean  Falls  was  under 
control. 

Williston  said  he  couldn’t  estimate 
how  many  contracts  the  agent  may  have 
signed,  but  added  the  Times  contract 
called  for  one-third  of  the  tonage  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ocean  Falls.  The  remainder 
was  “sprinkled  around  the  Pacific  and 
the  East.” 

Ocean  Falls  is  protected  by  a  force 
majeure  clause  in  its  contracts  which  al¬ 
lows  it  to  terminate  deals  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances. 

Williston  said  Central  National  recog¬ 
nizes  that,  “and  they  aren’t  arguing  the 
clause.  They  know  what  happened  to  us 
on  the  coast.” 

Williston  doubts  the  Times,  which 
produces  most  of  its  newsprint  at  its 
wholly-owned  plant  in  Oregon,  will  take 
legal  action. 

“They  have  another  new  plant  coming 
on  next  year,  and  if  the  market  recedes, 
they  won’t  be  looked  on  in  a  favorable 
light  if  they  decide  to  go  to  court  against 
us.” 

API  elects  two 
board  directors 

Don  E.  Carter,  vicepresident/news  for 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Press  Institute. 

Carter  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  J.  Montgomery  Curtis. 
Curtis,  a  director  of  the  API  fi’om  1951  to 
1%7  and  who  has  served  on  the  board 
since  1967,  was  elected  honorary  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Kirkpatrick’s  election  fills  a  vacancy 
that  returns  the  board  to  its  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  18  members. 

Photography  center 
receives  grants 

The  International  Center  of  Photogra¬ 
phy  in  New  York  has  been  awarded  a 
pair  of  $5,000  grants  from  GEO 
Magazine  and  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  The  $10,000  will  enable  the 
photo-journalism  institution  at  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  94th  street  to  extend  its  hours 
each  Tuesday  night  from  5  to  8  p.m.  at 
which  time  the  public  will  be  admitted  to 
ICP  exhibits  without  admission  charge. 

Editors  of  GEO  now  participate  in  the 
Center’s  student  training  programs,  and 
Igor  Gordevtich,  the  publisher,  said  that 
by  giving  financial  support  the  magazine 
hopes  to  generate  public  interest  in  the 
art  of  photojournalism. 


Info-Ky  brings  the 
morgue  back  to  life. 


With  tight  deadlines 
to  meet,  reporters 
can’t  afford  dead 
time  in  the  morgue. 
They  need  access 
to  news  clippings  and 
other  reference 
materials  fast  and 
easy. 

The  solution? 

Info-Ky  News 
Retrieval  System.  It's 
an  automated 
newspaper  library 
system  that 

retrieves  information  as 
fast  as  a  reporter 
can  type  a  by-line. 
There’s  no  waiting 
while  the  librarian 
searches  through  a 
canyon  of  file  cabinets. 
With  Info-Ky,  the 
reporter  can  retrieve 
the  desired 
information  without 
even  leaving  the 
newsroom. 


Info-Ky  uses  a 
minicomputer  for 
retrieval  and  stores 
full-text  clippings  and 
graphics  on 
computer  actuated 
microfiche.  And  the 
news  story  appears  on 
a  viewing  screen  in 
the  same  format  as  it 
appeared  in  your 
newspaper.  A  copy  is 
available  at  the 
touch  of  a  button. 

Info-Ky  can  also  be 
linked  to  your  news 
production  system 
so  that  key  words  can 
be  designated  from 
the  existing  text  using 
VDTs. 

Info-Ky  saves  you 
money.  Because  it 
uses  a  mini-computer, 
you  can  own  your 
own  system  instead  of 
leasing  computer 
time  over  expensive 
communication 
lines.  And  it  can  be 
used  on-line  or  off¬ 
line  by  your  bureaus. 


Info-Ky® 

News  Retrieval 
System 

resurrects  news 
clippings  in 
just  seconds. 


Info-Ky  is  already 
working  for  other 
newspapers.  It  can 
work  for  your 
newspaper.  Call  or 
write  today  for  more 
information. 


Dissly 

Research 

Corporation 

620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202 
502/582-4655 
Telex  204235 
A  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co. 
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Newspapers  install 
copy  systems 

With  the  addition  of  12  new  Mycro- 
Tek  customers,  the  total  number  of 
Mycro-Comp  systems  installed  in  news¬ 
papers  has  risen  to  135. 

The  most  recent  additions  are:  Wash¬ 
ington  (Iowa)  Journal',  Fulton  (Ky.) 
Leader',  Northern  Illinois  University 
Northern  Star,  DeKalb,  Ill.;  Upper  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Chief-Union;  Monroe 
(N.C.)  Enquirer;  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus; 
Vernon  (Tex.)  Daily  Record;  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Press;  Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening 
News;  Alpena  (Mich.)  News;  Straight 
Creek,  (Colo.)  Journal;  and  Lebanon 
(Tenn.)  Democrat. 

The  Washington  Journal  installed  four 
editing  terminals,  a  controller,  slow 
speed  UPI  wire  capture,  two  dual  disk 
drives,  two  online  interfaces  (Unisetter 
and  Computape  II),  a  line  printer,  class 
ad  and  billing,  and  circulation  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Journal  is  a  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,513. 

In  Fulton,  Ky.,  the  Fulton  Leader  in¬ 
stalled  afour-VDT  system.  The  Leader’s 
system  includes  a  controller,  a  dual  disk 
drive  and  an  online  interface  (Unisetter). 

The  Leader  has  a  circulation  of  3,150 
and  publishes  daily. 

The  Northern  Illinois  University 


Northern  Star  installed  a  Mycro-Comp 
System.  The  daily  student  publication 
has  a  circulation  of  17,500. 

The  Northern  Star’s  Mycro-Comp 
System  has  two  editing  terminals,  a 
switch  box,  a  mini  disk  drive  and  an  on¬ 
line  interface  to  a  Trendsetter. 

A  Mycro-Comp  System  was  installed 
in  Upper  Sandusky  at  the  Chief-Union. 
Included  in  that  system  are  six  editing 
terminals,  a  controller,  slow  speed  AP 
wire  capture,  two  dual  disk  drives,  two 
online  interfaces  (4961s),  a  line  printer 
and  class  ad. 

The  Chief-Union  is  a  daily  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,000. 

The  Monroe,  N.C.  Enquirer  installed 
15  editing  terminals,  two  controllers,  two 
20  megabyte  hard  disk  drives,  slow 
speed  AP  wire  capture,  two  online  inter¬ 
faces  (Videosetter  II  and  Videosetter 
Universal,  a  line  printer,  class  ad  and 
billing. 

The  Hillsboro,  Ore,  Argus  installed  six 
editing  terminals,  a  controller,  two  fixed 
hard  disks,  two  online  interfaces  (Uni¬ 
scanner  and  Unisetter),  a  line  printer, 
class  ad  and  billing,  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  and  an  OCR  system. 

The  Argus  publishes  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  has  a  circulation  of 
12,858. 

The  Vernon,  Tex.,  Daily  Record  in¬ 
stalled  a  system  comprising  four  editing 
terminals,  a  controller,  slow  speed  AP 


wire  capture,  two  dual  disk  drives,  two 
online  interfaces  (4961  TL  and  Unisetter) 
and  class  ad. 

The  Daily  Record  has  a  circulation  of 
7,000. 

In  Centralia,  Ill.,  the  Centralia  Press 
installed  a  Mycro-Comp  System.  The  in¬ 
stallation  included  nine  editing  terminals, 
a  controller,  two  slow  AP  and  UPI  wire 
captures,  two  daul  disk  drives,  two  on¬ 
line  interfaces  (VIP  and  Mergenthaler 
202),  a  line  printer,  class  ad  and  billing. 

The  Press’  circulation  is  19,200  and  it 
publishes  daily. 

The  Westfield,  Mass.,  Evening  News 
installed  a  six-VDT  Mycro-Comp  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Evening  News  is  a  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  9,000. 

The  Westfield  installation  includes  a 
controller,  slow  speed  UPI  wire  capture, 
two  dual  disk  drives,  an  online  interface 
(Unisetter)  and  class  ad. 

The  Alpena,  Mich,  News  installed  13 
VDTs,  two  controllers,  high  speed  UPI 
wire,  two  dual  disk  drives,  two  online 
interfaces  (Unisetter  and  2961  HS),  two 
line  printers,  class  ad  and  billing. 

The  News  is  a  daily  with  a  circulation 
of  13,000. 

The  Straight  Creek,  Colo.,  Journal  in¬ 
stalled  two  terminals,  a  controller,  a  dual 
disk  drive  and  an  online  interface  (AM 
744).  The  Journal,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,500,  publishes  every  Monday. 

The  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  Democrat  in¬ 
stalled  a  four-VDT  Mycro-Comp  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Democrat  has  a  circulation  of 
8,000. 

Included  in  the  Democrat’s  installation 
are  a  controller,  two  disk  drives,  two 
online  interfaces  (2961  and  Unisetter),  a 
line  printer  and  the  mailing  label  pro¬ 
gram. 

Newspaper  research 
taught  at  Syracuse 

Reflecting  the  communication’s  indus¬ 
try’s  increased  demand  for  research, 
Syracuse  University’s  S.I.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications  this 
summer  introduced  a  graduate-level 
course  in  newspaper  research. 

The  class,  which  started  May  12  and 
ran  through  May  23,  met  five  days  a 
week  for  four  hours.  Sixteen  students 
were  enrolled. 

Maxwell  E.  McCombs,  John  Ben 
Snow  professor  of  research  and  director 
of  the  Communications  Research  Center 
at  Syracuse  University,  described  it  as  a 
“major  innovation.”  "It  is  the  only  for¬ 
mal  course  1  know  of  that  deals  specific¬ 
ally  with  newspaper  research,”  he  said. 
It  covered  strategies  for  research  in 
news,  circulation  and  advertising. 

Organized  by  McCombs,  the  course 
was  taught  by  John  B.  Mauro,  research 
director  of  Media  General,  Richmond, 
Va. 

The  course  is  being  considered  for  fu¬ 
ture  summer  sessions,  McCombs  said. 
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Avoid  Missed  Pasters! 


NITTO  TAPE 

makes  todays 
news  stick! 


Apply,  splice,  recycle 
with  Nitto  repulpable,  fly¬ 
ing  splice,  high  speed 
tape.  It  ends  adhesive 
mess,  saves  time  (recycle 
the  splice  area,  tape-and- 
all)  and  saves  money  (in¬ 
experienced  worker  can 
make  uniform  splices  with 
minimal  training).  Saves 
down  time.  Nitto  repulp¬ 
able  tape  is  the  newest 
way  to  make  the  news 
stick. 


Also  available  in: 

Nitto  No.  509N  Repulpable  Double 
Coated  Adhesive  Tape  For  Ordinary 
Splice 

Nitto  No.  SOSA  Repulpable  Double 
Coated  Adhesive  Tape  For  Auto 
Splicing 

Nitto  No.  734  Repulpable  Adhesive 
Tape  For  Butt  Splice 

Distributor  inquiries  invited. 

For  further  information  call 
(516)  488-3322  or  write: 

NITTO  DENKO  AMERICA,  INC. 

5  Dakota  Drive 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11042 
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Panax  settles  down 
to  profitable  units 

After  paring  some  newly-acquired  and 
unprofitable  weekly  newspapers,  Panax 
Corporation  management  looks  to  im¬ 
provement  in  earnings  by  long-held  prof¬ 
itable  enterprises. 

President  John  P.  McGoff  told  Panax 
shareholders  in  the  annual  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  June  10  meeting  in  Detroit 
that  plans  call  for  concentrating  on  oper¬ 
ations  (newspapers  and  printing)  in  six 
major  geographical  areas.  They  are:  sub¬ 
urban  Detroit,  central  Michigan,  three 
southeast  Chicago  suburbs  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  and  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 


A  $7  million  investment  in  a  Goss 
Cosmo  press  and  other  equipment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  business  for  the 
Macomb  County  facility  where  a  goup  of 
Panax  papers  will  be  printed. 

Among  the  29  non-daily  publications 
in  the  Panax  list,  McGoff  said  the  new 
(1978)  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday  Times 
has  attained  a  circulation  of  48,000  and 
its  advertising  income  is  up  59  percent 
over  1978  income. 

McGoff  said  growth  also  in  anticipated 
in  the  Detroit  area  where  the  Macomb 
Daily  has  55,000  circulation  and  20  week¬ 
lies  serve  the  market. 

Last  year  Panax  reported  total  operat¬ 
ing  revenues  of  $39.8  million,  with  $34.7 
million  from  newspaper  publishing.  The 


latter  division  contributed  $837,454  to 
profit.  The  company  had  an  after-tax 
profit  of  $102,916. 

Groups  of  six  weeklies  and  a  printing 
plant  in  Florida,  14  weeklies  in  Texas 
and  two  weeklies  in  Virginia  were  sold. 
Also,  the  annual  report  noted,  Panax 
disposed  of  a  42%  interest  in  a  printing 
company  in  Bophuthatswana,  South  Af¬ 
rica.  This  transaction  yielded  $75,000. 

Failure  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  approve  Panax  ac¬ 
quisition  of  two  tv  stations  in  northern 
Michigan  for  $925,000  had  no  significant 
impact  on  the  company's  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  the  stockholders  were  informed. 

Journal  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
reports  lower  earnings 

The  Journal  Co.  Milwaukee  reported  a 
5.8%  earnings  gain  for  1979  on  a  10.9% 
increase  in  sales. 

Net  income  climbed  to  $20.0  million 
from  $18.9  million  as  sales  rose  to  $270.9 
million  from  $244.3  million. 

The  company’s  profit  margin  or  return 
on  sales  slipped  to  7.4%  from  7.7%, 
while  return  on  stockholders’  equity 
dipped  to  18.7%  from  19.9%. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  chairman,  and 
Thomas  J.  McCollow,  labeled  the  year  as 
“only  satisfactory’’  following  1978,  in 
which  the  company  had  a  sales  increase 
of  16%  and  net  income  increase  of 
27.5%. 

“We  could  not  plan  on  that  kind  of 
growth  in  1979  against  the  expectations 
of  an  economic  slowdown  late  in  the 
year,”  Abert  and  McCollow  said.  “The 
recession  did  not  arrive  on  schedule,  but 
the  dampening  effect  of  its  portent  was 
felt  throughout  the  third  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ters.” 

They  attributed  the  gain  in  earnings 
largely  to  a  lower  federal  tax  rate. 

The  company  owns  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  WTMJ- 
am,  WTMJ-tv  and  WKTI-fm,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee;  KSHO-tv  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  a 
cable  television  firm,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties,  including  printing  companies. 

Ads  in  Times-Mirror 
papers  up  by  15.7% 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  April  20,  1980, 
were  up  24.4%  to  $52,831,000  from 
$42,465,000  for  the  same  period  in  1979. 

Excluding  the  Hartford  Courant,  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  on  a  comparable  basis 
would  have  shown  a  15.7%  increase. 

For  the  four  accounting  periods, 
January  1  through  April  20,  1980,  total 
advertising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$201,629,000  compared  with 
$158,544,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  an  increase  of  27.2%.  Excluding 
the  Hartford  Courant,  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  increased  18.4%. 


"It's  the  Bureau 
of  Missing  Persons 
on  the  line.  How 
long  has  that  caller 
been  waiting,  anyway?" 


Don’t  Keep  People  Waiting — 

How  quickly  does  your  staff  handle  your  calls?  How  many  callers  hang  up 
because  they  are  left  on  hold  too  long?  There  is  an  easy  way  to  find  out- 
and  solve  the  problem  at  the  same  time-AEC’s  Call  Sequencer*  and  Elapsed 
Time  Counter. 

When  lines  are  busy,  the  Sequencer  responds  to  calls  with  a  taped  announce¬ 
ment-then  queues  them  for  your  phone  attendants  on  a  first-come  basis. 
If  a  caller  terminates  before  someone  responds, 
a  meter  tells  you.  And,  the  Elapsed  Time  Counter 
registers  the  time  it  takes  for  your 
people  to  answer  the  calls. 

You  can’t  always  handle  everyone  at 
once,  but  the  Call  Sequencer  assures 
that  you  handle  them  in  order.  For 
the  facts,  contact . . . 

AEC  Model  1001-16  Auloinatic  Call  Sequencer 
with  AEC  Model  1001-E  Elapsed  Time  Counter. 


Manufactured  by  AUTOMATION  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

Distributed  by  AUTOMATION  SALES  COMPANY 

344-40th  St.,  Dept.  D  •  Oakland,  CA  94609  •  Phone  415/655-6665 
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Editorial 

writers 

surveyed 

Males  predominate  among  the  nation’s 
newspaper  editorial  writers,  although  the 
number  of  women  who  are  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  has  increased  from  2%  in  1971  to  7% 
today,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Media  Research  at  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism. 

Both  the  1971  study  and  the  one  just 
published  in  Masthead,  the  publication 
for  editorial  writers,  were  done  by  lU’s 
Bureau  of  Media  Research.  Principal  re¬ 
searchers  were  Cleveland  Wilhoit,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  lU,  and  Dan  G. 
Drew,  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Other  findings  in  the  new  survey 
show: 

— Most  writers  see  their  work  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  moderate  or  substantial  impact,  but 
fewer  of  those  surveyed  say  they  expect 
to  remain  in  editorial  writing  than  did  in 
1971. 

— Although  active  in  public  affairs  or¬ 
ganizations,  greater  numbers  of  writers 
today  feel  they  should  abstain  from  parti¬ 
san  political  involvement. 

— A  majority  of  editorial  writers  say 
their  political  views  are  similar  to  those 
of  their  publishers.  The  writers  seldom 
or  never  feel  compelled  to  express  in 
editorials  beliefs  contrary  to  their  own. 

— Although  editorial  writers’  salaries 
do  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with 
inflation,  the  writers  seem  to  be  as  happy 
in  their  jobs  as  they  were  in  the  1971 
survey. 

All  North  American  writers  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  or  who  were  listed  in 
the  1978  Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook 
were  included  in  the  survey.  The  study 
included  650  persons.  The  response  rate 
was  47%. 

The  median  age  of  the  editorial  writer 
is  just  over  48  years,  the  same  as  in  1971 . 
Only  7%  of  the  respondents  are  under  30 
and  47%  are  over  50.  About  83%  of  the 
respondents  have  earned  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  which  is  little  change  from  the 
1971  survey. 

Previous  studies  showed  the  average 
writer’s  salary  rose  faster  than  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  1960s.  But,  in  the  late 
1970s,  salaries  did  not  keep  up  with  infla¬ 
tion,  the  survey  notes.  The  median  sal¬ 
ary  is  $24,000.  If  salaries  had  been  in  line 
with  the  rise  of  inflation,  the  survey  says, 
the  median  salary  would  have  been  about 
$31,600.  About  75%  of  the  respondents 
said  their  salaries  compare  well  with 
those  of  other  newspaper  staff  members. 
External  sources  of  income  including 
freelance  writing,  teaching  and  invest¬ 
ments  were  listed  by  40%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents. 


Most  editorial  writers  (68%)  work  on 
staffs  ranging  from  one  to  four  full-time 
editorial  writers,  the  study  shows. 

Ombudsmen’s  group 
seeks  new  members 

Fifteen  newspaper  ombudsmen  have 
formed  a  national  organization  whose 
main  purpose  will  be  to  establish  the  po¬ 
sition  on  many  more  papers  throughout 
the  nation. 

“We  didn’t  get  together  just  so  we 
could  meet  once  a  year,’’  Alfred  JaCoby, 
San  Diego  Union  ombudsman  and 
chairman  of  the  new  organization  of 
newspaper  ombudsmen,  told  E&P. 

“We  want  to  help  set  up  ombudsmen 
at  other  newspapers.  We  feel  that  any 
paper  can  justify  the  position  in  terms  of 
good  public  relations.’’ 

The  ombudsmen,  who  are  readers’ 
representatives  in  liaison  between  the 
public  and  publishers,  formed  their 
group  recently  at  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  (E&P,  May  24). 

JaCoby  said  the  ombudsmen  is  a  way 
for  the  newspaper  to  get  close  to  its 
readers. 

“Ombudsmen  talk  to  the  public  more 
than  anyone  else  on  the  paper,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “Editors  only  talk  to  each  other 
or  to  friends  at  too  many  places.  Report¬ 
ers  talk  to  the  public  only  on  specific 
stories.  We’re  the  ones  who  get  the  real 
idea  of  how  the  public  feels  and  not  just 
those  readers  with  an  ax  to  grind  or  who 
want  to  get  something  in  the  paper.” 

JaCoby  said  the  organization  also  will 
establish  and  refine  standards  for  om¬ 
budsmen  on  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  provide  a  forum  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  experience  and  ideas  among 
members. 

Russell  Austin,  reader  contact  editor, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  estimates  there  are 
21  ombudsmen  in  North  America. 

Austin  takes  credit  for  suggesting  the 
name  of  the  new  organization,  noting 
that  the  initials  form  an  appropriate  ac¬ 
ronym:  ONO.  (“Ombudsmen  are  often 
heard  exclaiming  ‘Oh  no!’  ”) 

The  position  of  ombudsmen  was 
pioneered  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  in  1967.  A.H.  Raskin,  former 
New  York  Times  reporter  and  now  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  National  News 
Council,  is  credited  with  originating  the 
ombudsman  movement  in  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  the  Courier-Journal,  newspapers 
represented  in  the  group  are  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Washington  Star,  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Inquirer,  Seattle  Times,  Winnepeg 
Tribune,  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Journal,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  Boston  Globe,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  Journal,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post,  and  Toronto  Star. 


Convicted  murderer 
in  Boiies  case  freed 

One  of  the  men  previously  convicted 
in  the  murder  of  Arizona  Republic  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Don  BoUes  was  allowed 
to  go  free  this  week  when  a  key  witness 
refused  to  testify  against  him  at  his  re¬ 
trial. 

Max  Dunlap,  who  was  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder  in  the  1976  car  bomb 
killing  and  sentenced  to  death,  recently 
had  his  conviction  overturned  by  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court.  The  court  ruled 
that  Dunlap  was  not  given  fair  opportun¬ 
ity  to  question  the  man  that  implicated 
him  in  the  murder — John  Harvey  Adam¬ 
son. 

Adamson  confessed  that  he  planted 
the  bomb  in  the  reporter’s  car  and  was 
sentenced  to  20  years  in  a  plea-bargain¬ 
ing  arrangement  in  exchange  for  tes¬ 
timony  about  his  alleged  accomplices. 

After  the  State  Supreme  Court  ordered 
the  retrial,  Adamson  said  he  would  not 
testify  again  unless  he  was  given  im¬ 
mediate  freedom,  a  changed  identity  in 
another  part  of  the  country  under  the 
Federal  Witness  Protection  Program  and 
a  college  fund  for  his  son.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Corbin  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  demands. 

Without  Adamson’s  testimony,  there 
was  not  much  of  a  case  against  Dunlap 
and  Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  Myers 
dismissed  murder  charge  against 
Dunlap  “without  prejudice.”  This  means 
the  charge  can  be  reinstated  against  Dun¬ 
lap  at  a  later  date  if  Adamson  agrees  to 
testify. 

At  the  same  time,  an  open  murder 
charge  was  reinstated  against  Adamson 
after  Corbin  contended  that  he  had  vio¬ 
lated  his  earlier  plea  agreement  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  testify. 

Judge  releases 
transcript  from 
closed  hearing 

A  Merced,  California,  judge  presiding 
over  a  closed  preliminary  hearing  re¬ 
leased  a  transcript  May  19  that  revealed 
important  testimony  in  a  major  kidnap 
case. 

According  to  the  transcript,  14-year- 
old  Steven  Stayner  identified  Kenneth 
Parnell  and  Ervin  Murphy  as  the  men 
who  abducted  him  more  than  seven 
years  ago.  He  also  said  that  Parnell 
forced  him  to  commit  sex  acts. 

Superior  Court  Judge  George  C.  Mur¬ 
ray  made  the  transcript  public  despite 
arguments  of  defense  attorneys  who  said 
the  revelation  would  add  to  the  publicity 
already  produced  by  the  case. 

The  closed  preliminary  hearing,  based 
on  a  108-year-old  law,  has  been  fought 
unsuccessfully  by  a  number  of  California 
media  organizations. 
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Unpublished  memo  libelous 
to  the  tune  of  $9  million 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  first  for  press 
law,  a  jury  has  found  an  unpublished 
confidential  memo  libelous  to  the  tune  of 
$9.2  million. 

An  Illinois  County  Circuit  Court 
awarded  the  sum  June  3  to  a  builder  who 
claimed  he  suffered  damages  after  two 
former  reporters  for  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph  submitted  a  memo  to  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  in  1969.  The  memo 
never  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  or  any 
other  newspaper. 

Telegraph  attorney  William  Cox  said 
he  is  investigating  “further  action  which 
may  result  in  an  appeal.  This  decision 
shakes  the  very  foundation  of  free 
press.” 

Cox  blamed  the  verdict,  reached  after 
five  hours  of  deliberation,  on  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
case. 

“There  were  over  50  or  60  depositions 


taken,  five  years  of  discovery  and  a  five 
and  a  half  week  hearing — the  longest  in 
this  country,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  believe 
the  decision  was  a  result  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.” 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case,  James  Green, 
a  local  builder,  filed  the  suit  in  1974  after 
learning  that  former  Telegraph  reporters 
William  Lhootka  (presently  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch)  and  Joe  Melosi  had  written  a 
memo  to  the  Justice  Department,  trying 
to  verify  a  possible  link  between  several 
local  residents  and  organized  crime. 

Both  reporters  testified  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  memo  came  to  them 
from  former  county  police  officials  who 
had  proved  to  be  reliable  sources  in  the 
past. 

In  instructions  to  the  jury,  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge  said  the  memo  would  be  “con¬ 
ditionally  privileged”  as  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  and 
therefore  not  libelous,  if  the  jury  felt  it 


was  written  in  good  faith  and  believed  by 
the  reporters. 

Punitive  damages,  he  continued, 
should  be  awarded  unless  the  jury  be¬ 
lieved  the  memo  was  written  with 
knowledge  its  contents  were  false  or  with 
“reckless  disregard”  for  whether  it  was 
true  or  false. 

Green’s  attorney,  Rex  Carr,  argued 
the  memo  was  not  privileged  since  the 
reporters  had  written  it  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  verified  story.  He  called  the  re¬ 
porters’  handling  of  the  memo  “more 
than  reckless,  it  was  willful  and  wanton. 
And  kind  of  investigation  would  have 
shown  it  was  false.” 

The  defense  attorney  in  asking  the  jury 
to  return  a  verdict  for  the  newspaper, 
said,  “I  hope  that  by  your  verdict  you 
will  insure  that  reporters  have  a  right  to 
verify  information  before  publication.  If 
we’re  going  to  continue  to  have  a  free 
press  in  Madison  County  it’s  because 
people  like  yourselves  believe  in  it.” 

The  jury  awarded  Green  $6.7  million  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $2.5  million 
in  punitive  damages.  There  are  still  sev¬ 
eral  other  libel  suits  pending  against  the 
daily  and  the  reporters  by  other  residents 
mentioned  in  the  memo. 


Chicago  S-T 
and  Dahlgreen 
file  lawsuits 

Chicago  Sun-Times  last  week  filed  a 
$4  million  lawsuit  against  the  Dahlgreen 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Dallas,  alleging 
negligence  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
“design,  manufacture,  maintenance  and 
installation”  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
printing  system. 

Among  the  complaints  listed  by  the 
Sun-Times  are:  excessive  paper  waste  on 
start-up  and  restart;  a  need  for  greater 
electrical  power  than  was  originally 
suggested  by  Dahlgreen;  misrepresented 
printing  quality;  a  need  for  excessive 
labor  and  materials  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  the  equipment  and  substandard 
manufacture  reducing  the  expected 
long-term  durability  of  the  equipment. 

The  daily’s  action  followed  a  breach  of 
contract  suit  launched  by  Dahlgreen 
against  the  paper  on  April  29,  seeking  an 
unpaid  balance  of  $351,075. 

The  Sun-Times  filed  a  removal  petition 
June  2  in  Dallas  to  have  the  action  moved 
to  a  Federal  Court. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  week, 
Dahlgren  labeled  the  Sun-Times  suit 
against  them  “without  merit  and  ...  a 
smoke  screen  designed  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  real  issues.” 

While  Dahlgren  refused  to  comment 
on  what  those  issues  might  be,  some  in¬ 
dustry  observers  thought  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  pullout  lent  credence  to  the  rumor 
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that  the  Field  Enterprise  publication  is 
looking  for  a  buyer. 

But  Sun-Times  executives  called  the 
logic  absurd.  And  on  Tuesday,  Marshall 
Field,  chairman  of  the  parent  company, 
told  a  luncheon  audience  gathered  to 
meet  newly  appointed  publisher  James 
Hoge,  that  the  paper  was  not  for  sale  and 
that  if  he  and  his  brother  Theodore  had 
their  way,  “we  would  never  sell  it.” 

“The  suit  is  based  upon  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  complaint,”  Joe  B. 
McAdams,  Field  vicepresident-publica- 
tions,  said  in  an  interview.  “The  sole 
purpose  ...  is  to  seek  compensation 
from  Dahlgren  for  failure  to  fulfill  its  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  contract.” 

According  to  the  Sun-Times,  the 
Dahlgren  equipment  was  ordered  last 
year  to  modernize  six  units  of  Goss  Mark 
I  Headliner  press,  converting  the  rotary 
letterpress  for  offset-like  operation.  An 
option  to  buy  roughly  200  additional  ink¬ 
ers  unit  for  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$10  million  also  was  included  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Tom  Rice,  vicepresident  of  produc¬ 
tion,  said  roughly  $4  million  was  spent  to 
carry  out  the  recent  test  which  proved  to 
be  a  failure. 

The  Sun-Times’  association  with  the 
Dahlgren  system  originally  began  in 
early  1979  when  the  daily  put  up 
$150,000  to  join  the  Washington  Post  in  a 
similar  test  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“That  test  was  a  bust  too,”  a  Sun- 
Times  executive  recalled.  “But  Dahlgren 
assured  us  it  was  because  of  the  Post’s 
quality  control  so  we  decided  to  conduct 
our  own.” 


With  two  tests  behind  them,  the  Sun- 
Times  wants  its  money  back  which  it 
says  was  a  stipulation  in  the  Dahlgren 
contract. 

Dahlgren  insists  that  “the  newsprint¬ 
ing  system  installed  at  the  Sun-Times  has 
consistently  produced  a  better  quality 
newspaper  and  has  performed  as  war¬ 
ranted.” 

The  only  other  large  metro  to  have 
installed  a  Dahlgren  system  was  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  “We 
pulled  our  test  unit  last  month.  It  was 
just  too  expensive  to  maintain,”  a 
spokesman  for  that  paper  said. 

Other  Dahlgren  installations  in  this 
country  include:  Green  Bay  Press-Ga¬ 
zette,  Waterloo  Courier  and  Jonesboro 
Sun. 

Rice  said  the  Sun-Times  last  week 
placed  a  $3  million  order  for  a  letterflex 
system  manufactured  by  W.R.  Grace  & 
Co.  Keeping  in  mind  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  $150  million  conversion  to 
offset  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by 
1982,  McAdams  said  the  Sun-Times  also 
is  considering  contingent  plants  to  im¬ 
prove  its  reproduction  capabilities. 

Heart  attack  kills 
sports  editor 

Dick  Peebles,  61,  sports  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  died  (June  10)  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Houston  Intercontinental  Air¬ 
port  while  waiting  for  a  plane  that  would 
fly  him  to  New  Jersey  where  he  would 
cover  the  U.S.  Open  golf  championship. 
Peebles  wrote  a  sports  column  five  times 
a  week  for  the  paper. 
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Another  Sun  to  rise 
in  Alberta,  Canada 

J.  Douglas  Creighton,  publisher,  To¬ 
ronto  Sun,  said  (June  5)  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  made  with  Thomson 
Newspapers  to  acquire  “certain  assets” 
of  the  Calgary  Albertan. 

He  said  the  financially-ailing  Albertan 
would  continue  as  the  morning  Calgary 
Sun,  with  the  same  format  as  the  flashy, 
sexy,  irreverent  Toronto  and  Edmonton 
Suns. 

The  Albertan,  born  a  broadsheet  in 
1902  and  made  a  tabloid  in  1977,  will 
move  into  a  new  building  under  its  new 
owner.  Creighton  said  the  Sun  intends  to 
buy  land,  build  a  new  building  and  buy  a 
press — all  for  about  $10  million. 

The  purchase  was  described  as  a 
straight  cash  transaction.  Thomson  and 
Creighton  agreed  not  to  disclose  the 
amount . 

“A  morning  paper  is  where  our 
strength  has  been  and  that’s  where  we 
intend  to  stay,”  said  Creighton. 

The  Toronto  publisher  said  the  Alber¬ 
tan  has  been  losing  money,  but  “we  feel 
that  by  putting  that  Toronto  formula  into 

N.Y.  Post  reach 
union  agreement 

New  York  Post  has  reached  agree¬ 
ments  with  two  unions  which  will  save 
the  newspaper  over  $1  million  in  labor 
costs. 

The  Post’s  agreement  with  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Delivers  Union  will  pro¬ 
vide  “a  total  amount  of  relief  in  excess  of 
$650,000”  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1980,  said  Martin  Fischbein,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  at  the  paper. 

Fischbein  also  said  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  reached  “in  principle  with  the  bar¬ 
gaining  committee”  of  the  >Jew  York 
Union  of  Stereotypers  will  “reduce  the 
Post’s  cost  structure  in  today’s  dollars 
by  $500,0(X)”  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  deal  with  the  deliverers  union  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  16  jobs  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  in  trucking  costs  plus 
overtime. 

The  deliverers  agreement  also  calls  for 
a  reduction  of  shortage  allowances  and  in 
the  number  of  clerks  assisting  union 
members. 

The  Post,  in  exchange,  has  offered 
buyouts  of  $10,000  each  to  16  men  over 
60  in  order  of  their  seniority. 

“We  also  negotiated  a  90  day  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  contract  with  the  deliverers,” 
Fischbein  stated.  Instead  of  expiring  on 
March  31 ,  1981,  the  papers  contract  with 
the  deliverers  will  run  until  June  30, 
1980. 

Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  News  have  contracts  with  the  de¬ 
liverers  which  expire  on  March  31,  1980. 
The  extension  granted  the  Post  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  deliverers  will  not  have  to 


effect  here,  we  can  turn  the  thing 
around.” 

Creighton  said  Toronto  Sun  Publishing 
will  lease  the  Albertan  building  and 
presses  for  18  months  with  an  option  to 
renew  for  another  six  months. 

He  said  the  package  includes  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Albertan  and  its  weekly  as¬ 
sociates,  the  North  and  South  Side  Mir¬ 
rors,  but  does  not  include  the  paper’s 
land,  building  and  presses. 

He  said  daily  circulation  of  Toronto 
Sun,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  is  223,0(X), 
while  Edmonton  Sun,  which  began  pub¬ 
lishing  in  1978,  has  a  weekday  circulation 
of  55,000. 

John  Reistrup,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Albertan,  said  the  paper’s  circulation  is 
50,000  Monday  to  Friday  and  58,500  on 
Sundays. 

Creighton  said  acting  Albertan  pub¬ 
lisher  Don  Doram,  on  loan  from  the 
Lethbridge  Herald,  will  be  replaced.  But 
no  decisions  have  been  made  on  senior 
management  positions. 

Both  the  Albertan  and  the  Lethbridge 
Herald  were  owned  by  FP  Publications 
Ltd.  until  the  FP  group  was  bought  by 
Thomson  earlier  this  year. 


bargain  with  all  three  papers  at  once.  The 
extension  also  insures  that  the  Post  will 
be  able  to  continue  printing  in  the  event 
of  a  strike  at  the  other  two  New  York 
papers  when  the  deliverers  contract  ex¬ 
pires  March  31,  1981. 

The  agreement  between  the  Post  and 
the  stereotypers  will  allow  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  reduce  its  number  of  employees 
from  that  union  from  “39  to  24  or  25 
through  attrition,”  Fischbein  stated. 
“On  a  six  day  a  week  basis,  the  manning 
schedules  will  be  reduced  from  12  to  9  on 
the  night  shift  and  12  to  8  on  the  day 
shift.  On  the  day  shift  the  general  fore¬ 
man  is  a  working  foreman.” 

Fischbein  added  buyout  offers  have 
not  yet  been  made  to  the  stereotypers 
but  “the  matter  is  under  study.” 

Award  established 
by  Pittway  Corp. 

Pittway  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  annual  “First”  Award  for 
reporters  who  have  increased  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  understanding  and  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sidential  crime  prevention  through  out¬ 
standing  writing. 

A  first  place  cash  prize  of  $100  plus  an 
engraved  award  edition  intrusion  alarm 
system  customized  to  the  winning  report¬ 
er’s  home  will  be  awarded.  Four  run¬ 
ners-up  prizes  of  these  systems  will 
be  made. 

Nomination  form  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  Pittway  “First”  Award, 
Suite  1600,  444  North  Michigan, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611.  The  deadline  is  June 
30. 


California  courts 
to  start  camera  test 

The  one-year  California  experiment  to 
test  the  effects  of  cameras  in  the  court¬ 
room  will  get  underway  July  1 ,  but  in  a 
weakened  form. 

The  test,  which  was  to  have  started 
June  1  (E&P,  April  26),  was  modified  by 
the  California  Judicial  Council  which 
ruled  that  both  the  defense  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  a  criminal  trial  must  agree  to  the 
“extended  coverage.”  Earlier  rules  re¬ 
quired  only  the  judge’s  consent. 

The  last  minute  change  was  prompted 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  April  21 
decision  to  hear  the  appeal  of  a  Florida 
conviction  based  on  the  defendant’s  ar¬ 
gument  that  he  was  denied  a  fair  trial  by 
the  presence  of  television  cameras  in  the 
courtroom. 

Presiding  Justice  Bernard  S.  Jefferson 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Court  of  Appeal,  who 
had  chaired  the  Council’s  advisory 
committee  that  developed  the  ground 
rules  for  the  experiment,  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  modification.  He  suggested 
that  it  be  postponed  until  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  the  Florida  case. 

“What  the  council  has  now  done  is 
take  all  the  guts  out  of  it,”  Jefferson  said. 
“We  ought  to  forget  about  an  experiment 
and  timidly  wait  until  the  Supreme  Court 
acts.” 

But  the  Council,  by  a  14  to  4  vote, 
decided  to  proceed,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  the  experiment,  even  in  a 
diluted  form,  will  yield  some  value  if  de¬ 
fendants  and  prosecutors  do  consent  to 
cameras  and  other  press  tools  in  the 
courtroom. 

New  York  panel  urges 
courtroom  cameras 

A  special  advisory  committee  to  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  recom¬ 
mended  this  week  (June  3)  that  television 
and  radio  coverage  and  still-picture  pho¬ 
tography  be  permanently  allowed  during 
appellate  court  proceedings  in  the  state. 

Lawrence  H.  Cooke,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  said  he  was  “very 
pleased”  with  the  report  and  said  the 
recommendation  “should  be  given  a 
try.” 

The  Court’s  media  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  also  recommended  that  a  series  of 
tests  be  held  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  allowing  broadcasts  of  civil  court 
trials.  The  committee  further  suggested  a 
delay  in  permitting  tv  cameras  and  radio 
microphones  at  criminal  trials  until  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decides  whether 
such  actions  violate  a  defendant’s  rights 
to  a  fair  trial. 

The  recommendations  now  must  go 
before  the  seven-member  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  if  approved,  could  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  fall.  Court  rules  in  the  state 
of  New  York  now  forbid  tv  or  still 
cameras  in  any  courtroom. 
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1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN,  S.O. 

Americon  News-o  .  679,850  112,592  708,329  76,972 

tAmericon  News-5  .  340,914  _ 508,347  30,228 

Grond  Totol  .  1,020,764  1U592  1,216,676  107,200 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Oeocon  Journol-e  .  2,535,820  72,999  2,440,302  97,842 

*8eocon  Joumol-S  .  1,099,368  112,644  1,524,944  174,484 

Grond  Totol  .  3,635,188  185,643  3,965,246  272,326 

ATLANTA,  6A. 

Constitution-m  .  3,149567  608,137  3,193,402 

Journol-e  .  3,257,270  611,905  3,869,462  109,007 

Journol  &  Constitution-5  .  1,503,039  209,072  2,274,225  18,528 

Journal  &  Constitution-sot  505,738  _  _  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  8,495,614  1,429,114  9,337,089  127,535 


NOTE:  Constitution-m  and  Journol-e  pubNshed  5  days  o  week  only,  for 
1980. 

NOTE:  Effective  with  July  1,  1979,  Mediu  Records  storted  reporting  the 
combined  sot.  Journol  and  Constitution  os  o  seporote  newspaper  in  o 
separate  column.  All  linage  for  this  sot.  edition  prior  to  July  1,  1979  is 
reported  in  the  Journol-e  column. 


BALTIAAORE,  MD. 

'News  Americon-5  .  539,025  172,560  909,520  305,256 

News  Americon-e  .  1,338,353  19,680  1,304,090 

Sun-m  .  1,838,047  69,640  1,708,469  13,104 

5un-e  .  2,167,795  59574  2,053,266  16,096 

5un-S  .  1,992584  125,862  2,635,676  253,243 

Grond  Totol  .  7,876,104  447,316  8,611,021  587,699 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.i. 

Record-e  .  2,632,445  352522  2,545,294  306,483 

•Record-S  .  1,460,657  28X108  1,796,610  336,380 

Grond  Totol  .  4593,102  634,430  4,341,904  642,863 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  o  week. 

BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 

News-e  .  982,0P9  32,490  722,033  27,212 

tNews-5  .  530,498  685,459  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  1,51X587  32,490  1,407,492  27,212 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  AAASS. 

Herold  Americon-m  ....  846,492  127,363  805,607  176,908 

Herald  Americon-5  .  489,726  222,507  674,529  500,112 

Globe-d  .  2,480,312  60,088  2,369,119  134,096 

•Globe-S  .  2,490.329  281,824  3.03X864  499.365 

Grond  Totol  .  6,306559  692,582  6,882,119  1,310,481 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e  .  X287,206  2,021,731  25,160 

Comero-5  .  723,016  9,120  906,016  11,840 

Grond  Totol  .  3,010,222  9,120  2,927,747  37,000 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herold-e  .  1,455,246  19,712  1,224,196 

tHerold-S  .  625,051  853,166 

Grond  Total  .  2,080,297  19,712  2,077,362 

BUFFALO,  N.V. 

Courier  Eipress-m  .  932,681  78,072  909,234  42,018 

'Courier  Exprest-5  .  979,114  17,576  1,386,766  16,752 

News-e  .  2,641,957  128,088  2,624500  119,319 

News-5  .  427,477  15.808  459,982  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  4,981,229  239,544  5,380,482  178,089 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,327,258  12X316  2,933,329  180,204 

tCourier  Posl-5  .  657515  3,080  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  2,985,073  125,396  2,933,329  180,204 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-5  first  publication  5ept.  9,  1979. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,764,833  89,552  1,864,625  56,152 

Observer-m  .  2,12X875  163,870  2,154,280  214,726 

'Observer-5  .  931,463  153,844  1,167,631  178,132 

Grond  Totol  .  4,819,171  407,266  5,186,536  449,010 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3560,576  3,149,214  3,52X694  3,374,865 

Tribune-5  .  2,229,540  971,385  3517583  1,354,202 

5un  Times-m  .  2,638,415  486,887  2,759,203  746,412 

'5un  Times-5  .  793.728  526,612  1,186,316  703,281 

Grond  Totol  .  9,022,259  5,134,09810,785,296  6,178,760 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


CINONNATI, 

OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . 

.  .  3,592,228 

4,800  3,394,274 

5056 

Enquiref'S  . 

. .  .  1,789,989 

30,940  2,399,190 

Po$t-e  . 

...  1,760.9M 

111,267  1.805i75 

192.394 

Grand  Total  . . . 

...  7,143,205 

147,007  7,599,039 

197,450 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

Main  Dealer-m  . 

...  3J)61,222 

383,158  3,370,217 

401,573 

Main  Dealer>S  . 

...  1,733,291 

164,676  2,485,177 

161437 

Press- e  . 

...  1.797,487 

303.402  1.779.460 

36X681 

Grond  Total  . 

...  XSRXOOO 

851,236  7X34,854 

925,491 

COLUMBUS, 

,  GA. 

Enquirer  (see  note) 

...  1,261,883 

149,604  1,298.840 

43,199 

‘Ledger  Enquirer-S 

...  562,872 

14,592  813.906 

(kand  Total  . 

...  1,824,755 

164,196  2,112,746 

43.199 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  ond  ledger-e  soM  in 

combination,  Mon.  through  Fri. 

Linoge  oT  one  edition  Enquirer-m  is  i 

thtnvn. 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Dispotch-e  . 

...  2429,902 

578,758  2,655,048 

68,825 

Dispotch-S  . 

. ..  1466,068 

52,080  X191,717 

105,504 

Citizen  Journol-m  .  . 

....  1.088.2S3 

1.117.193 

1.520 

Grand  Total  . 

. ..  5,084,223 

630,838  5,963,958 

175,849 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  . 

...  4,745,295 

218,961  4,224,310 

428,316 

News-S  . 

...  2,077,883 

279,962  2,243,583 

426,398 

Times  Herald-e  . 

...  4,367,775 

289,643  3,820,334 

302,594 

‘Times  Herold-S  .  . . 

...  1,933.604 

157,664  2X52,036 

124.704 

(^ond  Ttrtal  . . . . . 

. . .  13,124,557 

946,2301X640,263  1,282,012 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  Herald-m  . . 

. ...  1,845,377 

9,728  2,050,701 

News-e  . 

....  1,986,811 

325,313  2,134,284 

253,080 

‘News-S  . 

. ...  1,060,636 

1,262,650 

31.680 

Grand  Totol  .... 

.  . . .  4,892,824 

335,041  5,447,635 

284,760 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  . 

....  4,548,737 

4,434,590 

‘Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

.  . .  .  970,389 

1,248404 

Post-e  . 

. ...  3,678,114 

141,381  3,716,236 

113,940 

Post-S  . 

. ...  245X623 

2,658,640 

(xand  Totol  .... 

. . . .  11,450,863 

141,381  12.057,970 

113,940 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Net*  two  listings 

Free  Pres$-m  . 

....  2,045,899 

349,074  2,120,924 

361,015 

‘Free  Press-S  . 

. . . .  849464 

6X976  1,005,238 

245,567 

News-e  . 

....  3,383,223 

457,526  3,095,932 

657,960 

News-S  . 

....  1,507,890 

425,801  X08X826 

399.905 

Grond  Totol  . . . . 

....  7,786,876 

1,295,377  8,304,920 

1,664,447 

NOTE:  News  figures  obove  reflect  octuoi  nine  column  meosurements. 

Free  Press-m  . 

....  2,045,899 

349,074  2,120,924 

361,015 

‘Free  Press-S  . 

....  849,864 

6X976  1,005,238 

245,567 

News-e  . 

....  3,141,219 

421,303  Z889,001 

615,117 

News-S  . 

....  1,436.989 

419,125  1.993.184 

388.082 

Grond  Total  . .  . . 

....  7,473,971 

1,252,478  8,008,347 

1,609,781 

NOTE:  News  figures  obove  reflect  converted  eight  column  measurements. 


DULUTH,  AAINN. 

Herold-e  .  989,256  76,992  990,171  29,344 

News  Tribune-m  .  1,01X215  76,992  1,055,300  9,856 

'News  Tribune-5  .  675,798  131,024  948,205  129.008 

Grond  Totol  .  X678,269  285,008  2,993,676  168,208 

NOTE:  Herold-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 
ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,394,483  9,920  1,475,945  26,832 

'Timos  Hews-5  .  822.735  7,664  989545  16552 

Grond  Totol  .  2,217,218  17,584  2.465,790  43,184 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,620,381  576,010  4,189,511  569,249 

'News  5  5«n  5entinel-5  1,739,260  419,605  2,20X334  419,041 

News  X  Sun  Sentinel-sot  1,372,822  1,419,992 

Sun  Sentinel-Itl  .  3,990,613  886,065  3,301,928  1,051,194 

Grond  Totol  .  11,72X076  1,881,68011,119,765  2,039,484 

NOTE:  News-e  &  Sun  Sentinel-m  pubfishwd  5  days  o  week. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e  .  1,897537  222,599  1,909,396  343,243 

'Post  Tribune-S  .  893,341  68,608  1  550,557  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  X791,178  291,207  3559,953  343,243 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Heridd-e  .  946,378  88,992  785,944  20,400 

tHerold-S  .  505,126  25,760  585,752  106,928 

Grond  Totol  .  1,451,504  114,752  1,371,696  127,328 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  X79S,1S2  441,202  2,748580  221,978 

'Couront-S  .  1,25X827  485,200  1,59X198  521,244 

Grond  Totol  .  4,048,009  926,402  4,341,078  743,222 

NOTE:  Couront-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Feb.  1,  1980. 

HONOLULU,  HAWMI 

Advertiser-m  .  2506,621  2540,152 

Stor-8uletin-e  .  2,940,519  2,693549 

'Star  8ulletin  X 

Advortiser-S  .  1,314564  1,522,840 

Grand  Totol  . . .  .  7,061,504  6,85X241 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  5,827,023  814,258  5,493,296  5X4517 

Chronkle-S  .  2543,418  245,336  4,27X561  408,744 

Post-m  .  4,306,646  482,416  5,028,288  469,397 

'Posts  .  1,689,948  129584  1,927,202  331,125 

Grond  Totol  .  14,367,035  1,671,39416,725547  1,773,483 

KANSAS  CITY,  AAO. 

Times-m  .  2,456,798  621,447  2,689537  570,956 

Store  .  1,223,212  251,275  1,267572  107,668 

Stor-S  .  1,468,493  284,672  2,057,467  327,904 

Grond  Totol  .  5,148503  1,157594  6,014,376  1,006528 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herold  (see  note)  .  2,097,481  144,076  2,160,375  148,892 

'Herold  Leoder-S  .  1,032,861  14,960  1,317,668  29,064 

Grond  Totol  .  3,130,342  159,036  3,478,043  177,956 

NOTE:  Herold-m  and  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion,  Mon.  through  Fri. 
linage  of  one  edition-m  is  shown. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  GoieHe-m  ....  1.247553  346530  1.311,998  17X220 

'Arkonsos  Goiette-S  ....  635,291  73,168  832514  128,096 

Grond  Totol  1,883,144  419,688  X144,S13  300,316 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indepondent  (see  note)  .  2,152,616  504,352  3,193,392  448,912 

'Independent  Wess 

Telegrom-5  .  747,451  40,768  1,004,144  77596 

Grond  Totol  .  2,900,067  545,120  3,197,536  526.800 


NOTE;  Independent-m  and  Press  Telegrom-e  sold  in  combination,  Mon. 
through  Fri.  Linage  of  one  edition  Independent-m  is  shonm. 


(Continued  on  page  58) 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
April  1980 

A  suTTimary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

1980  1979  Dollar  Change 

(000)  (000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  % 

Classifications 

Retail 

April  . $  344,928  344,189  +  739  +  0.2 

First  Four  Months  1,327,498  1,199,942  +127,556  +10.6 
Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

April  .  75,611  77,980  -  2,369  -  3.0 

First  Four  Months  277,975  266,025  +  11,950  +  4.5 

General 

April  .  101,278  85,673  +  15,605  +18.2 

First  Four  Months  383,624  318,081  +  65,543  +20.6 

Automotive 

April  .  15,518  18,836  -  3,318  -17.6 

First  Four  Months  67,741  66,880  +  861  +  1.3 

Financial 

April  .  29,996  22,795  +  7,201  +31.6 

First  Four  Months  105,036  78,573  +  26,463  +33.7 

OlnssifiGc) 

April  .  177,728  195,966  -  18,238  -  9.3 

First  Four  Months  766,182  713,102  +  53,080  +  7.4 

Total  Advertising 

April  .  669,448  667,459  +  1,989  +  0.3 

First  Four  Months  2,650,081  2,376,578  +273,503  +11.5 
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LinagO — (Cont’d  from  page  57) 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdiiy-a  .  2,915,887  804,433  2,748,098  755,170 

N<«nday-S  .  1,185,907  488,750  1,525,409  448,725 

Grond  Totol  .  4,101,774  1,271,183  4,273,507  1,201,895 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timis-m  .  5,889,238  2,580,120  5,348,332  2,589,308 

T>m«-5  .  3024J)45  1,384,992  3,788,285  1,820,585 

H<rold  Examiur-t  .  950,455  28887  923,324  8,287 

Ifarold  Exomin»f-5  .  289,479  13,800  382,825  _ 750 

Grand  Total  .  9,933,215  4,00787910,418,748  4,418,930 

LOS  ANGELES/SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

Voloy  Naws-m  .  3,148,404  875,701  2,881,780  888,728 

•Vollty  Nows-S  .  1000,784  140,980  1,257,558  89,448 

Grand  Total  .  4,147,188  818,881  3,939,318  758,174 

NOTE:  Vallty  N«ws*m  publishad  5  days  e  waak  only. 

NOTE:  Voilay  Nem  began  publishing  o  Mon.  edition  effective  Sept.  10, 
1979.  Previously,  this  newspoper  wos  published  Tues.  through  Sun.  only. 
NOTE:  Effective  Jan.  6,  1980,  Family  Weekly  Mogazine  has  been  reploc^ 
by  Porode  Magazine. 

MACON,  OA. 

Telegraph  (see  note)  . . .  1,147,109  70,209  1,208,885  75,304 

•Telegroph  8i  News-S  . . .  558,067  19,560  742,436  17,926 

Grond  Totol  .  1,705,176  89,769  1,951,321  93,230 

NOTE:  Telegroph'm  ond  News-e  sold  in  combinotion,  Mon.  though  Fri. 
Linage  of  one  edition  Telegraph-m  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d  .  M56,668  220,056  1,384,333 

•New  Hampshire  News-S  678,697  67,172  991,848 

Grond  Total  .  2,135,365  307,228  2,376,181 

MEMPHIS  TENNa 

Commtrcial  Appoal-m  ...  2,483,872  125,'l41  2,170814  207,894 

Commardal  Api>aal-5  ...  1884,411  1,332,127  145,920 

Prasi-Scimitar-a  .  1,798,511  125,782  1,827,087  174,789 

Grand  Total  .  5,344,794  250,923  5,129,808  528,803 

AAIAMI,  FLA. 

HaraU-m  .  3,558,758  1,211,884  3,598,483  1,050,983 

Harold-S  .  1,850,251  574895  2,395858  814,898 

Nnwi-a  .  1,773,288  47,952  1,772,832  105,787 

Grand  Total  .  7,182,295  1,833,911  7,788,953  1,971,448 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribunt-m  .  1,900,725  127,207  1,897,348  117,173 

Tribuno-S  .  1,878,299  442,831  2,885,882  520,293 

5tar-a  .  2,180,284  428,289  2,148,553  450,750 

Star  &  Tribuno-iol  .  388,821  _  41 2,858  _ 

Grand  Total  .  8,348,109  998,307  7,142,817  1,088,218 

NOTE;  Tribune-m  and  Star-o  publiihnd  5  days  o  woob  only. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannor-o  .  2,219,909  228,852  2,335,973  185,884 

Ttnnasiaan-m  .  2,185,838  228,852  2,325,900  185,884 

*Tannt»aon-5  .  1.173389  81,798  1.485,802  93388 

Grand  Total  .  5,559,134  539,100  8,127,475  425,318 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

TInws-m  .  3,302,020  145,800  2,794,998  75,800 

Timoi-S  .  2,917,028  977,084  3,591,303  1,152,907 

Nows-m  .  1352,581  1,522,527  1,335,381  1,327,074 

Nows-S  .  815,917  1,109,978  807,501  1,445,889 

Posl-o  .  843,017  _ 783,353  _ 

Grand  Total  .  9,030,583  3,755,387  9,292,538  4,001,450 

NEWARK  NoJo 

Star  Lodaor-m  .  3.305,831'  195,978  3314349  145382 

•Star  Lodgor-S  .  2,131,218  200.858  2,597,794  222,088 

Grand  Total  .  5,437,049  398,834  5,812,343  367,750 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribono-o  .  2339,278  235,974  1,910,808  152,020 

•Tribono-s  .  970,175  85,780  1,251,702  88,528 

Grand  Total  .  3309,451  301,734  3,182,510  220,548 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Rogistor-d  .  5,085,139  240,848  5,158,383  18,858 

tRagistar-S  .  1,809.986  4,992  2,179,982  _ 

Grand  Tolol  .  8375,107  245,840  7338,385  18,858 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

StorNows-d  .  1,191387  155,983  1,209,274  168,574 

•Star  Naws-5  .  420.452  _ 555317  10,784 

Grond  Total  .  1,812,039  155,983  1,785,091  179,338 

PASSAIC,  N.i. 

Harold  Nows-o  .  1,242342  133,717  1,111,084  217,453 

tHorold  Nows-S  .  478.389  102,000  552,441  132,878 

Grand  Totol  .  1,719,211  235,717  1,883,505  350,131 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Ntws-d  .  980,037  138,218  1,022,741  119,418 

PEORIA,  ILL 

Joarnol  Star-d  .  1,798,524  94,818  1,987,482  52,744 

•Journol  Star-S  .  719,013  19,040  1,038,987  110,208 

Grond  Total  . .  2315,537  113,858  3,008,429  162,952 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BulUtin-a  .  1,813,594  805,889  1  314,488  445,924 

•BolUtin-S  .  529,103  218,747  754,558  488,015 

Inqoiror-m  .  2,204,789  211,797  2,173,338  129,227 

Inquiror-S  .  1,799,587  325,574  2,297,173  527,885 

Nows-o  .  1353,010  _  1,108,108  13,104 

Grand  Total  .  7,400383  1,381,787  8,147,881  1,584,155 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Dofliocrot  3  aroniclo-ni  1,788,791  178,921  1,712,115  245,584 

Democrat  3  Chronicla-S  .  1,053,021  88,400  1,372,383  101,200 

fimos  Union-e  .  1,744,842  182,789  1,715,785  201,188 

Grand  Total  .  4384,854  410,110  4,800,243  547,952 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,474,882  252,818  2,318,272  208,888 

tUnion-S  .  520.953  88.272  781.783  40.298 

Grand  Total  .  2,995,835  321,088  3,098,035  248,984 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionoer  Pross-m  .  1,311,770  1,231,149 

•Pionaar  Pross-S  .  1319,453  1,998,383 

DIspotch-e  .  1,939,838  312,498  2,023,202  273,207 

Grand  Total  .  4.770,681  312,498  5,250,714  273,207 

NOTE:  Ptonoor  Press-m  and  Dispotch-e  has  a  combined  sot.  edition.  The 
linage  is  shown  in  the  Dispotch-e. 

ST  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,511,331  77308  2,517,437  10,752 

Times-m  .  3,238,982  1,106,297  3,257,041  785,627 

•Times-S  .  1,287,427  413,788  1307,022  539,143 

Grond  Total  .  7,037,740  1,597,889  7,581,500  1,335,522 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TE7LAS 


Ezpress'm  . 

..  2348,380 

178,591 

2,385,388 

207,660 

t^prt$S’N«ws-S  . .  . . 

..  1,167,426 

120,032 

1,524,132 

143,984 

&pr*ss-N«ws-SQt  . . . . 

. .  508,078 

515,388 

New$>e  . 

..  2,350,017 

162,096 

2,210,932 

175,400 

Light>e  . 

..  2,322,461 

419,800  2,583,349 

68,084 

•Ught-S  . 

..  1,181,902 

128,192 

1,740,924 

Lignt-sot  . 

. .  382,393 

408,245 

Grond  Totol  . 

. .  10,338,835 

1,008,711  11,388,358 

595,108 

NUTt:  Express'in,  Now$- 

6  ond  Ught-e 

published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIFe 

Union*m  . 

..  3,483,133 

190,822 

3,549,429 

57,112 

•UnioH'S  . 

..  1,576,799 

1,902,815 

Tribuno-e  . 

..  3,882;584 

195.684 

3,912.124 

57,288 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  8,922,496 

388,508 

9,384,188 

114,400 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 

Chroniclo-m  . 

..  2,383,243 

978,501 

2,208,210 

888,108 

Exominor-e  . 

..  2,332,528 

978,087 

2.191,879 

883,843 

Lxominor  &  Chroniclo>S 

.  1,401,481 

171,880 

1.593.418 

339,232 

(^ond  Totol  . 

..  6,097,252 

2,126,488 

5,993507 

2,071,181 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIFe 

Morcury’ffl  . 

..  5,354,642 

299,770 

4,985,115 

213,537 

News-0  . 

..  4,658,540 

299,493 

4.277,875 

221,595 

•Morcury-News-S  . . . 

.  .  2,132,954 

14,112 

2,485,799 

Grond  Totol  . 

..12,146,136 

813,37511,748,789 

435,132 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  and  News-e  has  o  combined  sat.  edition.  The  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joutnal-e  .  2,511331  77308  2,517,437  10,752 

Times-m  .  3,238,982  1,108,297  3,257,041  785,627 

•Tims-S  .  1,267,427  413,768  1,607,022  539,143 

Grand  Total  .  7,037,740  1,597389  7,581,500  1,335,522 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Herold  Journol-e 

....  1,812,926 

9,318 

1,793,887 

3,280 

•Herold  Americon-S 

....  1,050,349 

4,387 

1,431,151 

10,301 

Post  Stondord-m  . . . 

....  1,183,326 

69,354 

1,141,108 

78.880 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  4,028,603 

83,037 

4,365,946 

90,441 

TALLAHASSEE, 

FLA. 

Democrot-m  . 

....  1,763,646 

157,740 

1,514,885 

106,600 

•Democrot-S  . 

. . . .  703,982  18,912 

821,910 

18.320 

Grond  Total  . .  . . 

....  2,487,808 

174,652 

2,338,775 

122,920 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

....  2,912,123 

694,523 

2,949,121 

795,331 

•Tribune-$  . 

....  1,255,092 

102,378 

1,761,638 

135,040 

Times-e  . 

....  2,013,660 

2.072,322 

Grond  Totol  .  . . . 

....  6,180,875 

796,899 

8,783,081 

930,371 

WASHINGTON 

,  D.C. 

Post-m  . 

....  4378,435 

878,822 

4,761,680 

838,894 

•Posl-S  . 

....  1,988,203 

432,348 

2,817,087 

608,044 

$tar-e  . 

....  2,149,390 

421,667 

1,927,064 

574,829 

Star-S  . 

•  •  738,702 

92538 

747.045 

219.929 

Post  (^ette-m 

.  1,138,509 

498531  1,134,121 

186,799 

SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 

Press- e  . 

.  2588,083 

855,028  2,227,712 

278,330 

•Press-S  . 

.  1,874,667 

21.800  2.458.558 

Grand  Totol  . .  . 

.  5,281,259 

1,172,857  5,818,389 

465,129 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Times-Union-m  . . . 

.  1,597,280 

1,850,959 

BuRetin-e  . 

.  1538,497 

558,259  1,748,108 

429,010 

Knickerbocker  News 

-e  .  .  1595,728 

1,100,944 

JourMl-m  . 

.  1,748588 

333,873  1,571,808 

348,190 

Times-Unien-S  . .  . 

.  677.324 

748.343 

Jeumol-S  . 

.  1,477,213 

204,728  1,969424 

203.252 

Grond  Total  . . . 

.  3,370,330 

3,498,246 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  5,082598 

1,098,880  5,287,040 

980,452 

NOTE:  Heorst  Newspaper  period  runs  Mor. 

31-Apr.  27,  1980. 

1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ARUNGTON  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 

Herold-m  .  1,023,883  179,270  1,451,733  150,821 

Herold-S  .  303,134  53,073  300.232  31,149 

Grond  Total  .  1,327,017  232,343  1,751,985  181,770 

NOTE:  Herold-m  &  5  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  Mar.  17,  1969. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m  .  1,584303  1,829,382 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  .  2,434,308  210,980  2,438,520  288,324 

News-S  .  1,179,556  1,841,430 

Post-Herold-m  .  1,529,234  _  1,525,552  _ 

Grond  Total  .  5,143398  210,980  5,805,502  288,324 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Expositor-e  .  1,775389  1,784,850 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Post-e/Telegrom-m  .  1,984,063  2,030,545 

Post-S  .  858,862  901,048 

Grond  Tolol  .  2,842,945  2,931,591 

NOTE:  Five  Sundays  in  1979  vs.  four  in  1980  for  the  month  of  April. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,089,942  2,198382 

Free  Press-5  .  249,424  333,984 

Grond  Total  .  2,319,388  2,530,088 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Trihune-mS  .  2,273774  2,091,474 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 223,440  lines  in  1960,  156,940  lines  in  1979. 
Fomily  Weekly  not  included— 71,589  lines  in  1980, 98,457  lines  in  1979. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-e/m  ...  3,508,314  2,875,390 

Quod-City  Times-S  .  725,878  1,044,852 

Grond  Total  .  4,231,990  3,920,042 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Registor-m  .  870,031  255,784  803,173  234,930 

Tribune-e  .  1,058,198  1,118,084 

Register-S  .  883,709  40,543  1,139,211  79,530 

Grond  Tolol  .  2,589,938  298,327  3,080,448  314,480 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  Stolo  News-eS  1,089,439  1,184,088 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  ore  on  8-column  basis. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

lournol-e  .  5,541,891  5,251,890 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

News-Sonlii,el-e  .  2,374,792  17,854  2,757,314 

Journol-GozeHe-m  .  1,898,104  21,000  2,103370 

Journol-GoteHe-e  .  901,838  987,408 

Grond  Total  .  5,172,734  38,854  5,848,290 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Tolegrom-m  .  3,215010  141,822  2,958,280  215,480 

Stor-Telegrom-e  .  3,331,448  249,788  3,080,214  353,220 

Slor-Telegrom-S  .  1,718,382  120,274  2,178,214  513,455 

Grond  Tolol  .  8,282,820  511,884  8,218,888  1,082,135 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts  and  zoned  editions. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Slor-m  .  2,353,898  2,583,715 

Nows-e  .  1,884,399  2,185,708 

Star-5  .  1.365,308  1.484,170 

Grand  Tolol  .  5,803,401  8,213,593 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,983,285  2,810,829 


Grand  Totol  .  9,754,730  1,823,37310,252,878  2,039,498 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,149,410  378,718  2310,459  103,109 

Times-e  .  2,733,677  304,879  2,405,354  99,088 

•Posl-S  .  1,528,487  139,102  1,991,403  148,478 

Grand  Total  .  7,411,554  820,497  7,207,218  350,871 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-e  has  o  comhined  sot.  edition.  The  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispolch-e  ....  1,530,212  300,992  1,438,477  258,902 

tReporler  Oispolch-S  . . .  820.250  74,144  884,439  80.928 

Grond  Total  .  2,150,482  375,138  2,122,918  339,830 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m  .  2393,880  588,187  2,111,441  441,083 

Beocon-e  .  1,094,587  35,240  1,074318  15,792 

•Eoglo  Boocon-S  .  731,769  145,800  1.003.764  188,232 

Grond  Total  .  3,920,038  747,207  4,189,743  823,107 

NOTE:  Eogle-m  ond  Boocon-e  has  o  combined  sot  edition.  The  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 


APRIL  1980/1979 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  ond  Journol-m  has  o  comhinod  sot.  edition.  The  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  BuRetin-e. 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

.  1,808,581 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal-Star.d/S  .  2,205,210  2,345,728 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 401,184  lines  in  1980,  501,718  lines  in  1979. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m  .  2,249,980  184805  2,387,808  3,731 

Louiswile  Times-e  .  2,544,728  290,389  2,888,812  88,000 

Courier  Journol  &  Times-S  1308.813  7.159  1J76>9  8.949 

Grond  Totol  .  8,301,321  482,133  8,935,199  78,880 

NOTE:  ROP  display  linoge  is  published  on  8-column  basis  but  converted  to 
8-cotumn  bosis  above.  Classified  published  ond  roported  on  10-column 
basis. 

AAADISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times-o  .  2,025,870  2,117,892 

Stole  Journol-m  .  2,142312  2,153,242 

State  Journol-5  .  850,024  1,211,854 

Grond  Totol  .  5,016,708  5,482,988 

NOTE:  8-column  pages  converted  to  8-column.  Includes  legnl. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m  .  1,131,592  1,138,270 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,885,128  2,070,810 

News  Stor-e  .  1,887,852  1,810,748 

World-S  .  884,584  918,972 

Grond  Total  .  4,417,384  4,798328 

MONTREAL,  CMJE. 

GozoHo-m  .  4,241,730  3,109,999 

lo  Devoir-m  .  589,874  592,580 

Le  Dimonche-Motin-S  , , .  _347JM  487,028 

Grond  Total  .  5,158,538  4,189,587 

NOTE:  Le  Dimonche-Motin  includes  inserts — 197,976  lines  in  1980; 
203,832  lines  in  1979. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e  .  1,813,430  1,578,889 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Home  News-e  .  1,438,751  1320,325 

Home  News-S  .  744,152  802,213 

Grond  Tolol  .  2,182,903  2,122,538 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Pross-m  .  2,218,942  2,021,152 

Times  Her<dd-e  .  2,142,448  1,909,740 

Doily  Press-S  .  1,082,908  1,430.702 

Grand  Total  .  5,422,298  5,361,594 
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1980 

1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion-Pilot-m 

Udgtr-Star-t  . 

Virginion  Riot  & 

....  2,652,860  179,742 
....  2,433,399  592,857 

2,756,465 

2,641,764 

218,863 

521,222 

Lodgtr-Star-S  . . . 

....  1,218,416  233,113 

1,201,519 

232.130 

Grond  Total  ... 

.  6,304,675  1,005,712 

6,599,748 

972,215 

NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 

Nugget-e  . 

....  1,250,600 

1,210,189 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Tologropk-m-S  . .  . 

.  860.971 

965,982 

NOTE:  lnclu6os  Fomily  WooUy— 70,225  linos  in  1980;  99,729  linos  in  1979. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Exominor-e 

. . .  1,994,822 

1,852,040 

^tondord-Exominer-S 

...  726,500 

837.186 

Grond  Total  . . . 

.  2,721,322 

2,689,226 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Family  Weekly — 71,638  lines 

I  in  1980;  98,196  linos 

in  1979. 

OKUHOMA  CITY,  OKLAo 

Oklohoman>m  .... 

.  1342,123  876243  2,252,458 

724,091 

Times-e  . 

.  2,214,287  728,596 

2,117,088 

678,723 

Oklohomon-S  .... 

.  1,173,913 

1,628,509 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

.  5,730,323  1,605,239 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

5,998,055 

1,402,814 

World-Herald-meS 

.  3,631,726 

4,128,558 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  $tar-a/d  S 

.  4,137,728  1,058,848 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

4,265,226 

858,830 

Le  DroiNe  . 

.  2,122,995 

2,093,538 

PALM  SPRINGS-PALM  DESERT, 

CALIF. 

Desert  Sun*e  .... 

.  2,051,041 

1,942,813 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

.  4,550,504  174,916  4284,878 

Gozette*e  . 

.  4,457,516  174,916 

3,995,838 

Republic-S  . 

.  Z093,014 

1.991,080 

Grand  Totol 

.  11,101,034  349,83210,071,796 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

.  1,445,902 

1,520,916 

Express-e  . 

.  1,352,292 

1,479,489 

Telegraph'S  .... 

.  933,592 

970.245 

Grond  Total 

.  3,731,786 

3,970,560 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion*mS 

.  5,218,472 

5,868,156 

Oregon  Journol-e 

.  1.809.052 

1.896.804 

Grand  Totol 

.  7,027,524 

READING,  PA. 

7,764,960 

ftmes-m/Eagle-e  . 

.  UM,531 

1,555,332 

Eogle-S  . 

.  738,501 

916.237 

Grond  Total 

.  2,337,032 

2,471,569 

1980 

1979 

FUU  RUN  P6RT  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dbpotch'm 

.  1,963,502 

1,953,794 

News  Leoder-e  . . . . 

.  1,218,747 

1,572455 

Times  Dbpotch'S 

.  1.76Z959 

1,742,763 

Grand  Total  . .  . . 

.  4,945,208 

5,269,212 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  net  included. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Enterprise-m  . 

....  2,196,614 

2,274,454 

Press- e  . 

....  1396,636 

1,975,484 

Press-Enterprise-S 

....  548.772 

678.104 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

....  4,642,022 

4,928,042 

NOTE*  Parode  Enoge 

or  preprinted  inserts  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF 

News-Press-eS  . . . . 

....  2,930,746  11,165  1817,780  10.143 

NOTE  Parade  linage  not  included. 

scons  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Star-HeroM-mS  .  . . 

....  905,914 

921,348 

NOTE:  IndwiK  Family  WnUy— 89,372  liiws  in  1980;  99,730  liiws  in  1979. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m 

....  1,664460 

1,815,817 

Post-Intelligencer-S 

....  491871 

768,509 

Grond  Totol  . . . . 

....  2,157,451 

2,584,326 

Times-eS  . 

....  4,071950 

4,480,742 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRENCE)  CALIF. 

8reeze-e  . 

.  3,688,902 

3,696,140 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-  Review-m 

...  1,721,039 

1373,181 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

. . .  799,085 

1,110,866 

Doily  Chronicle-e 

.  1.771.911 

1,648.744 

(kand  Totol  . . . 

.  4,292,035 

4,33Z791 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  & 

Tribune  ledger-S 

....  3,471,076 

3,511936 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e  . 

.  1219,968 

1151,454 

8lad^5  . 

.  1,187,737 

1.640.641 

Grond  Totol  . .  . 

.  3,407,705 

3,792,095 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Doily  Capitol-m  . . . 

.  1,247,554 

1,117,134 

State  Journol-e 

.  952,637 

878,626 

Copitol-Journel-S 

.  580,645 

686,644 

Grond  Totol  . .  . 

.  Z780,836 

2,700,404 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

51.,-.  . 

.  4,849,875 

4,777,931 

Sun-mS  . 

.  1408,058 

1391.873 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  7,257,933 

7,169,804 

1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


TUCSON,  MIZ. 

Star-Ill  .  3^85,072  3,148,234 

OHitn-t  .  3,323,670  3,157,126 

Stor-S  .  1,143,723  U34.743 

Grand  Total  .  7,751465  7,638,103 

NOTE:  Svnday  includos  Poroda  Eno^a. 

TULSA,  OKIA. 

WorM-rn  .  1,667,188  1,732193 

Tribano-a  .  1,714J»46  1,7473118 

World-S  .  874,548  1,080,577 

Grand  Total  .  4,255,782  4,559,788 

NOTE:  Rguros  bosod  on  6-coliiinn  formal  ond  9-column  clnssHiod. 

VANCOUVER,  N-C 
Sun-o  .  4,236,232 

NOTE:  Includos  Todoy  Magozino.  Duo  to  stribo  conditions  tbo  Sun  did  not 
pubtsb  during  Ap^  1979. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nows-5un-o  .  1,946,434  2110,962 

WtlKES-BAME,  PA. 

Timos-Londor-NouR 

Rocord-o/d  .  1,075,522  957,348 

WILIIAIP46TON,  DEL. 

Nows-Journol-ni-o  .  2046,441  2,015,883 

Nnuis-Journol-5  .  635,158  705,090 

Grond  Total  .  268U99  2,720,973 

WIIAAINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m  .  1,196,244  1,203,734 

Slor-Nows-S  .  499,296  368,312 

Grond  Total  .  1,695,540  1,572046 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

5tor-o  .  2737,383  2,718,680 

WINNIPEG,  AAAN. 

Tribuon-n  .  3,101,343  2,988,260 

Fron  Pross-n  .  3,310,016  23M.647 

Grond  Total  .  6411,359  6J82907 

WINSTON-SALEAA,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  1,762328  1,933,372 

SnnIinnI-o  .  1,494,052  1,446,382 

Journnl-Soiilinol-S  .  732572  1.022972 

Grond  Totol  .  3,990.952  4,408,726 

NOTE:  hirt-run  ond  comics  not  includod. 

WORCESTER,  AAASS. 

Tolngrom-m  .  1,046,164  1,001,707 

Gozollo-t  .  1,219,708  1,063,065 

Totogrom-S  .  1.187.484  1.342047 

Grnnd  Total  .  2453.356  3,410,819 


PICTURED  above  is  an  architectural  rendering  of  the  new  office  and 
printing  facilities  for  Connecticut  Newspapers,  Inc.  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  early  1981  and  located  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Two  daily  papers 
to  be  printed  at 
new  Conn,  plant 

Jay  A.  Shaw,  president  of  Connecticut 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  and  Green¬ 
wich  Time,  has  announced  that  construc¬ 
tion  has  begun  on  the  new  office  and 
printing  facilities  of  the  papers. 

The  plant,  which  will  serve  both  the 
Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time,  will  be 
located  in  downtown  Stamford,  on  ap¬ 
proximately  four  acres  of  land.  The  pro¬ 
duction  areas  and  the  general  offices 
total  approximately  86,000  square  feet. 

All  functions  of  the  Advocate  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  plant,  while  only 
the  printing,  circulation  and  some  adver¬ 
tising  operatons  of  the  Greenwich  Time 
will  be  located  in  Stamford.  The  balance 
of  editorial  and  advertising  of  the 
Greenwich  Time  will  continue  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Greenwich. 

A  new  eight  unit  Harris  Model  N-1600 
Series  web  offset  press  with  full  color 
capabilities  will  be  installed  at  CNTs 
new  headquarters.  The  press  will  include 
a  Harris  double  3:2  folder  with  double 
former,  single  delivery.  Also,  eight 
M.E.G.  Model  D5(X)  two-arm  reels  will 
be  installed.  Total  page  capacity  will  be 
128  broadsheet  pages  or  256  tabloid 
pages. 
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The  mailroom  will  center  around  a 
new  Muller-Martini  in-line  newspaper 
stuffing  system.  The  model  275 
modular-inserting  machine  will  consist  of 
two  main  jacket  feeders  and  eight  insert 
feeders  equipped  with  the  alternate  feed 
feature.  Three  model  288  press  speed 
counter  stackers  will  also  be  installed. 
The  inserting  machine  is  designed  to 
handle  a  main  product  with  a  minimum 
of  four  pages  to  a  maximum  of  1 12  page 
broadsheet.  The  insert  page  capacity 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  four  pages  to  a 
maximum  of  80  pages  broadsheet.  The 
end  product  capacity  is  a  maximum  of 


220  broadsheet  pages.  The  inserting 
equipment  is  designed  with  rated  speeds 
of  40,000  copies  per  hour  at  double  pro¬ 
duction  or  20,000  copies  per  hour  at  sin¬ 
gle  production. 

The  facility  will  also  feature  advanced 
platemaking  and  new  front  end  editorial 
and  classified  systems. 

Completing  of  the  facility  is  scheduled 
for  early  1981. 

Fletcher-Thompson  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  is  the  architects/engineers. 
Frank  Mercede  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Stamford 
is  the  general  contractor. 
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®  NORTHWEST  INDIANA 
REVIEW 

6:15  (g)  USTEN _ 

AS  Richard  Dawson  turns 
a  game  into  a  riot! 
Family  Foud 
6:30  ®  FAMILY  FEUD 

^  WHEN  HAVOC  STRUCK 
Real  airline  crashes  and  simu¬ 

lations  contribute  to  a  study  of 
the  huni 

failures 
sengers 


6:30  p.m.  PM  MAGAZINE.  PM  meets  a 
man  who  has  a  job  as  tiger  playmate 
in  a  California  zoo  and  travels  to  Ohio 
to  talk  with  a  man  who  is  building  his 
own  castle.  12 _ 

7;00  PM  (3)  NICHOLAS  AN  UNCLE? 

WATCH  8  IS  ENOUCH!  Mr. 

7  p.m.  EIGHT  IS  ENOUGH.  The  Brad¬ 
fords  are  overjoyed  whai  they  learn 
Susan  is  pregnant  and  Tommy  learns 
that  Nicholas  is  his  ticket  to  success 


O  Report  From  The  Stetehouee 

13  The  Towering  Inferno 
Newman  A  McQueen  star 
Thriller!  TV  Premiere 

eS)€B  NBC  Movie 

*★★'.5  "The  Towering  Inferno" 
(1974)  Steve  McQueen,  Paul 
Newman.  During  ceremonies  for  the 
opening  of  the  world's  tallest  skys- 
■ut  and  traps 
lers  on  the 

V*  0 


dical  d 

(9)  Mi| 

When 

Waco  _ 

City,  they  are  immediately 

suspected  of  being  hired  by 

cattle  rustlers. 


6:30 


O  TONS  OF  LAUGHSI! 

A  Floranco  Henderson  on 
THE  MUPPET  SHOW 

O  MUPPETS 

Guest:  Florence  Henderson. 

8  WILD  KINGDOM 

HOLLYWOOD 

SQUARES 


6'  :2i  ;28; 


CION  26 


(SPANISH  NEWS) 


32M*A*S*H 
A  Starring  ALAN  ALDA 

®  M*A*S*H 

B.J.  receives  a  visit  form 
an  old  college  friend  who 
proceeds  to  play  practi¬ 
cal  jokes  on  the 


Thanks 


Many  of  the  most  prestigious  newspapers  in 
88  of  America’s  top  markets  have  Joined 
National  TV  LOG  in  providing  an  important 
and  unique  service  to  America 's  advertisers, 
broadcasters  and  television  viewers.  They 
have  helped  build  our  network  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  publications  to  487  strong 
with  a  combined  daily  and  TV  supplement 
circulation  of  60.7  million.  We  thank 
them  for  their  support. 


New  York,  200  Park  Ave.,  212/687-0660  Chicago,  One  East  Wacker,  312/644-1655 
Los  Angeles,  1717  N.  Highland,  213/466-5375 


Syndicates 


The  romance  began  when  Jane  inter¬ 
viewed  the  32-year-oid  cartoonist,  and 
the  marriage  is  a  first  for  both  bride  and 
groom. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Dow  Jones  News  Services  expanding 

Dow  Jones  News  Services  created  two 
new  executive  posts  in  the  news  and 
sales  divisions,  part  of  a  reorganization 
capitalizing  on  expansion  of  activities. 

Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle,  managing  editor 
of  Dow  Jones  News  Services,  advanced 
to  executive  editor;  and  Everett  H. 

Groseclose,  director  of  public  affairs  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  will  succeed  Guilfoyle 
as  managing  editor  later  this  summer 
when  his  own  suc'essor  is  named. 

In  the  sales  divisions,  Howard  G. 

Brewer,  Jr.,  was  promoted  to  director, 
sales  development  and  administration  for 
the  news  services,  and  Celia  H.  Currin 
succeeds  Brewer  as  director  of  sales. 

Guilfoyle  continues  to  have  overall 
news  responsibility  but  will  concentrate 
on  the  company’s  expanding  radio  and 
television  news  operations.  When  he  as¬ 
sumes  his  new  post,  Groseclose  will  be 
responsible  for  news  operations  of 
DJNS,  the  domestic  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  newswire,  and  development  of  new 
products  and  services. 

Guilfoyle  started  with  Dow  Jones  as  a 
messenger  and  in  1934  joined  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  staff,  becoming  news 
editor  in  1957.  He  moved  to  news  ser¬ 
vices  in  1965  and  was  named  managing 
editor  in  1968. 

Groseclose  became  a  staff  reporter  for 
the  Journal  in  Dallas  in  1965,  moved  to 
New  York  offices  and  in  1970  became  an 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
Cleveland  news  operations.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  affairs  in  1976. 

Brewer  joined  the  WSJ  financial  ad 
department  in  1957  and  subsequently 
moved  to  eastern  sales  manager  and  then 
to  national  sales  manager  in  1970.  Currin 
joined  Dow  Jones  in  1978  as  assistant  to 
the  executive  vicepresident  and  then  to 
the  news  services  division  as  marketing 
manager  in  1979. 


The  Rockmore  Company  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  which  has  been  handling  sale  of 
“The  View  From  The  Top”  by  Milton 
Rockmore,  will  also  handle  “How  To 
Make  Extra  Money”  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  The  latter  column  had  been  at  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 


Bob  Gorrell,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  has  joined  a 
six-member  syndication  package  of 
editorial  cartoonists  with  Field  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate. 

Gorrell’s  cartoons  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  daily  in  the  News. 

Gorrell  got  into  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  business  without  formal  intent — his 
major  fields  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
were  English  and  religious  studies. 

But  once  he  started  “doodling”  in  car¬ 
tooning,  it  was  so  much  fun  he  had  a  new 
career. 

Gorrell  free-lanced  with  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  and  then 
went  to  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  for  18  months  before  moving  to  the 
Charlotte  News  last  November. 

In  the  Field  syndication,  he  will  con¬ 
tribute  3  or  4  editorial  cartoons  a  week. 


June  is  still  the  special  month  for 
weddings — and  one  scheduled  for  June 
14  has  made  a  bit  of  media  news. 

“Doonesbury”  cartoonist  Garry  B. 
Trudeau  and  Jane  Pauley,  co-host  on  the 
NBC-TV  “Today”  show,  are  getting 
married  in  Connecticut. 


Martin  Winkler  joined  Southwestern 
Features  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  with  his 
syndicated  column,  “From  Another 
Angle”,  beginning  June  2.  The  satirical 
essays  range  through  varied  subjects 
from  the  economy,  to  government,  poli¬ 
tics,  television  commercials,  and  opinion 
in  general. 

Winkler’s  column  has  been  appearing 
in  local  papers  in  New  Jersey  about  two 
years.  He  was  a  court  reporter  for  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  and  his  arti¬ 
cles  have  appeared  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of 
the  New  York  Times . 


/Moscow  Olympics — 

as  seen  by  editorial  cartoonists 
newly  in  syndication. 


Gamer,  ©  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Bob  Gorrell 


Gorrell,  Field  Syndicate 


Bill  Gamer 
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Satellites 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

“Individual  newspapers  should  be 
provided  technical  details  of  the  systems 
and  the  equipment  to  be  used  by  AP  and 
UPI  so  that  the  newspapers  may  make 
proper,  individual  lease  or  purchase  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  acquisition  of  receivers 
and  related  equipment  from  either  the 
wire  services  or  from  other  suppliers; 
and  similar  individual  decisions  about 
equipment  maintenance  arrangements. 

“Other  parties  who  might  desire  to 
provide  satellite  services  to  newspapers 
apart  from  the  compatible  AP  and  UPI 
systems  and  equipment  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  the  data  necessary  for  them  to 
achieve  compatibility  if  they  wish,  thus 
relieving  newspapers  of  the  need  to  in¬ 
stall  additional  receivers  for  added  ser¬ 
vices. 

ANPA  and  its  Research  Institute, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  NAB, 
should  expeditiously  proceed  with  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  and  development  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  hardware  necessary  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  facsimile  program.  AP 
and  UPI  should  assist  as  necessary  in 
any  field  testing  needed  on  such  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment. 

“The  ANPA,  AP,  and  UPI  should 
communicate  with  members  and  cus¬ 
tomers  the  progress  being  made  in  these 
areas. 

“Finally,  individual  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  and  should  be  free  to  make 
their  own  independent,  unilateral  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  earth  stations  and  related 
equipment.” 

Summary  of  projects 

Uzal  Martz,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  and 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Laboratory 
Committee,  summarized  the  major  areas 
in  which  his  committee  is  conducting  re¬ 
search. 

These  are: 

The  experiment  to  develop  a  low-cost, 
light  weight,  minimum  maintenance 
press  referred  to  as  Anpapress.  A  pro¬ 
totype  ANPAPRESS  unit  is  operating  at 
ANPA/RI  Research  Center  in  Reston, 
Pa. 

The  development  of  letterpress  water 
based  inks  and  a  retrofit  anapress  inking 
system  designed  for  offset  production. 

The  creation  of  a  distribution  sub¬ 
committee  to  make  complete  flow  stud¬ 
ies  of  mailroom  operations.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  subcommittee  will  investigate  on¬ 
line  inserter  applications,  alternative  fuel 
supplies,  distributor  vehicles,  and  high 
capacity  conveyors  and  stackers. 

The  ANPA/RTs  specification  data  re¬ 
port  will  be  expanded  to  include  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  information,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  value  of  personal 
computers  in  newspaper  environments, 
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considerations  of  the  benefits  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  teletext  approach  to  elec¬ 
tronic  retrieval  and  distribution  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  analysis  of  the  problems  in 
establishing  a  marketing  data  base. 

The  development  of  Micromark,  a 
computer  for  the  correction  of  spelling 
errors  which  is  capable  of  being  confi¬ 
gured  into  a  microprocessor  black  box. 

Electronic  newsroom 
seen  as  top  advance 

A  majority  of  the  country’s  daily  man¬ 
aging  editors  says  the  most  significant 
advancement  in  newspapering  during  the 
seventies  was  the  development  and 
adoption  of  the  electronic  newsroom. 

In  a  national  sample  survey  of  123 
daily  managing  editors  conducted  by 
professor  Bill  Baxter  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  64%  (79)  of  the  editors  said 
the  1970’s  will  be  known  as  the  decade 
that  saw  computer  technology  rev¬ 
olutionize  newsrooms  and  provide  un¬ 
precedented  speed  in  the  gathering,  edit¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  of  news. 

Twenty-two  percent  (27)  of  the  editors 
felt  that  new  approachs  in  reporting  was 
the  most  significant  change  in  the  70’ s, 
notably  more  consumer  reporting  and  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  “living”  or  “life¬ 
style”  areas. 

As  for  what  the  editors  would  like  to 
see  happen  during  the  present  decade,  a 
wish  for  better  trained  reporters  was 
most  frequently  mentioned  (by  34 — 
28%),  followed  by  a  solution  to  the 
shortage  and  high  price  of  newsprint,  and 
the  development  of  better  delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

Seventeen  percent  (21)  of  the  editors 
predicted  that  some  sort  of  electronic 
newspaper  delivered  direct  to  home  tele¬ 
vision  screens  would  be  developed  and 
put  into  at  least  limited  use  in  1980’s. 

ANPA/RI  honors  two 
committee  chairmen 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  Research  Institute  hon¬ 
ored  Richard  D.  Blum,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  A.H.  Belo  Corporation,  which 
publishes  the  Dallas  Morning  News ,  and 
Arnold  L.  McDonald,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  for 
their  services  on  its  committees. 

Blum  was  a  member  of  the  ANPA’s 
production  management  committee  for 
10  years  and  its  chairman  from  1977  to 
1979. 

McDonald  has  served  on  the  ANPA’s 
laboratory  committee  since  1973.  He 
chaired  the  committee  from  1977  to  1979. 

Both  men  received  plaques  of  esteem 
and  appreciation  at  the  ANPA/RI  con¬ 
vention’s  opening  ceremonies. 

ANPA  vicepresident  William  C.  Mar- 
cil  made  the  presentation. 


AT&T 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

regarding  the  FCC’s  deregulation  of 
AT&T. 

In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee’s 
chairman,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  (D-Calif.) 
ANPA  general  manager  Jerome 
Friedheim  stated  “many  individuals  and 
organizations,  such  as  ANPA,  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  form  in  which  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  is  scheduled  to  review  it  next  week. 
(June  1 1).  That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  that 
an  additional  period  of  time  be  provided. 
Further,  the  review  must  consider  such 
recent  actions  as  that  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  computer  inquiry  decision  released 
May  5.” 

Friedheim’s  letter  to  Van  Deerlin 
poses  ANPA’s  “basically  unanswered 
questions.” 

Friedheim  asks:  “Should  the  nation’s 
largest  company  be  permitted  on  any 
scale  to  involve  itself  actively  not  only  in 
the  transportaiton  of  information  over 
telecommunications  lines  but  also  in  the 
selection,  editing,  and  vending  of  that 
information  to  the  public?  AT&T  holds  a 
governmentally  issued  monopoly.  Any 
congressional  action  which  would  permit 
AT&T  to  enter  the  information  market  of 
the  future  with  advantages  not  shared  by 
others  could  undermine  free  and  fair 
marketplace  competition. 

“Has  Congress  adequately  addressed 
the  need  for  strict  separation  between 
the  operations  of  an  AT&T  parent  and  a 
separate  subsidiary  are  there  adequate 
safeguards  against  anti-competitive  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  internal  cross-subsidization 
or  manipulation  of  network  design  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  monopoly  services? 

“Should  a  telephone  company  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  offers  a  home  information 
system,  such  as  Viewdata,  be  permuieu 
to  refuse  access  to  its  computer  data¬ 
base  to  a  supplier  of  information  such  as 
a  newspaper? 

“Does  the  legislation  give  appropriate 
weight  to  the  1956  Western  Electric  anti¬ 
trust  consent  decree?  Are  there  com¬ 
petitive  interests  that  provided  part  of 
the  rationale  for  that  agreement  that  are 
still  valid  today — perhaps  in  a  different 
context? 

“Have  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over  anti¬ 
trust  matters  been  given  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  analyze  implications  of  this 
legislation? 

“Are  other  common  carriers  and  po¬ 
tential  entrants  treated  fairly?” 

Controller  dies 

Kenneth  L.  Kroeger,  59,  comptroller 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat , 
Flemington,  N.J.;  with  the  newspaper 
since  1945;  May  9. 
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New  equipment 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

color  register.  The  company  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  contact  printer  for  diazo  plates 
and  Kodak  duplicating  films. 

Fluorographic  Services  featured  por¬ 
tions  of  a  museum  exhibit  on  how  to  use 
its  techniques  for  getting  fine  detail  in 
color  reproduction. 

GAF  Corp.  exhibited  several  new 
photographic  products.  Its  diffusion 
transfer  paper  makes  screen  prints  from 
continuous  tone  prints.  Its  camera  line 
films  specifically  designed  for  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  processed  in  either  litho  or 
rapid  access  processors.  GAF’s  Gafmatic 
rapid  access  products  can  make  half 
tones  from  continuous  tone  prints.  The 
Gafmatic  products  also  include  contact 
and  duplicating  films. 

Gandalf  Data,  Inc.  showed  several 
products  which  provide  communication 
links  between  computers  and  remotely 
located  terminals.  The  sms  9600  is  a 
processor  based,  high  speed,  long  dis¬ 
tance  modem  for  connecting  bureaus 
with  newspapers  over  standard  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  Gandalf  s  PIN  9203  series 
includes  devices  such  as  statistical  mul¬ 
tiplexors  and  programmable  intelligent 
networkers  which  allow  multiple  termi¬ 
nals  or  users  to  share  a  single  phone  line. 
The  company’s  x-25  devices  allow  mul¬ 
tiple  remote  terminals  to  share  a  single 
computer  port  and  allows  terminals  to 
interface  directly  with  communications 
networks  such  as  Telenet,  Tymenet,  or 
Data  Route. 

General  Photo  Products  Co.  featured 
its  non-silver  duplicating  diazo  film  and 
its  negative  acting  contact  reversal  film 
which  is  heat  developed.  The  company 
also  showed  its  GFP  24  film  and  RC 
Paper  Processor  and  its  GRC  13  photo¬ 
typesetter  for  RC  paper. 

W.R.  Grace  displayed  its  PR2-120  in¬ 
line  Letterflex  platemaking  machine 
which  automatically  produces  120  Let¬ 
terflex  plates  an  hour.  The  PR2-120 
punches,  bends,  and  trims  each  plate  so 
it  can  go  directly  to  the  press  with  no 
further  handling.  Grace  also  exhibited  its 
y-set  photopolymer  plate  which,  the 
company  says,  gives  printing  quality  as 
good  as  offset. 

Helion  Industries  showed  its  RC  127 
(mixed  one  to  seven)  single  solution  de¬ 
veloper  concentrate  for  high  volume 
typesetting.  It  can  be  used  for  rc  photo¬ 
typesetting  papers  in  automatic  rapid  ac¬ 
cess  processors. 

Hercules  Inc,  featured  its  new  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing  plate,  its  capped  photo¬ 
polymer  plate,  and  its  two-up  and  four- 
up  direct  litho  plates. 

Iconics  Control  Inc.  had  on  the  floor 
its  Easyturn  double  sided  plate  exposure 
unit  with  fully  automated  flip,  a  4000 
watt  lamp  in  mercury  vapor  or  metal  hal- 
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lide,  an  unload  light  and  safety  switch, 
the  easytum’s  lamps  are  rated  at  2000 
hours  and  can  idle  at  1500  watts  for 
proofing  or  bright  light  films. 

Ideal  Equipment  exhibited  its  poly¬ 
ethylene  wrapping  system  for  weather 
proof  bundles. 

International  Paper  Sales  Co.  had 
exhibits  telling  of  new  developments  in 
supertrees  which  are  pulp  ready  in  10 
years  and  in  its  kenaf  newsprint  re¬ 
search.  The  company  also  explained  its 
new  procedure  of  billing  by  area  (1000 
square  meters)  instead  of  by  weight  to 
give  a  more  accurate  account  of  how 
much  newsprint  is  on  a  roll  of  paper. 

King  Press,  Inc.  showed  its  KJ-8  fold¬ 
er  with  upper  former  which  has  an  8 
webb  capacity  and  fits  king’s  existing  or 
new  presses. 

Keronite,  Inc.  featured  its  e-6  airtem- 
pered  processor  for  16x20  transparency 
film  which  incorporates  a  pre-tempering 
chamber  as  well  as  chemistry  tanks.  The 
e-6  brings  film  to  proper  process  temper¬ 
ature  before  it  goes  into  the  first  de¬ 
veloper. 

Logicon-Intercomp  showed  how  it  has 
made  its  TPS  6000  text  processing  sys¬ 
tem  applicable  to  smaller  and  medium 
sized  newspapers’  needs. 

The  TPS  6000-300  can  handle  8  to  48 
vdt’s,  has  80  megabyte  drives  and  an 
EE80r  or  full  6800r  remote  bureau  capa¬ 
bility.  The  TPS  6000-700  is  32  to  200 
VDT’s  has  300  megatbyte  drives  and 
either  EE80r  or  full  6800R.  Logicon  de¬ 
scribed  the  6800R  as  a  remote  bureau 
subsystem  which  can  do  everything  its 
VDT’s  can  do  in  the  newsroom. 

McCann  Manufacturing  Corp.  demon¬ 
strated  its  newspaper  stuffer  with  a  head¬ 
line  down  configuration  which  comple¬ 
ments  its  headline  up  machines. 

Mead  Data  Central,  Inc.  told  of  sev¬ 
eral  new  additions  to  its  nexis  news  re¬ 
search  service  including  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britanica,  weekly  Congressional 
Quarterly,  Editorial  Research  Reports, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  AP,  UPl, 
Reuters  wire  services.  The  Nexis  System 
indexes  every  word  except  common  arti¬ 
cles.  Nexis  also  features  extracts  of  SEC 
fillings  by  1 1 ,000  corporations  which  are 
provided  by  Disclosures,  Inc. 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
showed  its  new  modular  layouts,  color 
arrangements,  and  adjustment  features 
of  its  desks,  and  paste-up  tables.  Mid¬ 
west  also  set  up  a  prototype  of  its  free 
standing  electrical  communications 
paneling  system. 

Muller-Martini  Corp.  displayed  mod¬ 
els  of  its  systems  for  alternate  feeding  of 
thick  or  multiple  inserts  and  its  double 
production  systems  which  can  turn  out 
20,000  inserted  papers  per  hour.  The 
company’s  275  high  speed  modular  in¬ 
serting  machine  can  turn  out  19,000  in¬ 
serted  papers  per  hour,  or  38,000  per 
hour  in  double  production.  The  275  also 
has  alternate  feeding  and  can  handle  pre 
inserts  at  38,000  per  hour. 


Mycro-Tek  demonstrated  its  Adcomp 
terminal  for  display  ad  make-up  and  its 
system  1100  hard  disk  drive  advanced 
software  for  news  and  classified  sys¬ 
tems. 

Newspaper  Electronics  Corp.  intro¬ 
duced  its  hard  disks  for  classified  and 
editorial  systems  which  have  greater 
storage  capacity  than  its  floppy  disks. 

Nolan  Systems  Inc.  showed  its  com¬ 
pletely  computerized  loading  dock  sys¬ 
tem  called  tray-matic  with  check-in 
through  computer  acknowledgement  in¬ 
formation  processing.  Nolan’s  stream 
conditioner  flattens  and  folds  paper 
tighter  for  better  stacking.  The  new  mark 
IV  stacker  can  be  used  for  compensated 
stacks  or  single  batches. 

One  Systems  offered  its  16  megabyte 
text  editing  system  for  small  newspapers 
with  a  base  price  of  $26,400. 

CK  Optical  featured  its  variable 
squeeze  lenses,  high  and  low  shrink,  for 
reducing  newsprint  width  or  resizing  ads. 

Pacepack  showed  its  electronically 
controlled  jogger-stacker-counter  which 
can  have  a  squeeze  roller  added  option¬ 
ally  and  compensation  added  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  with  built  in  bundle  compres¬ 
sion. 

Peripheral  Systems,  Inc.  demon¬ 
strated  its  modified  portable  terminal  to 
which  it  has  added  a  tape  drive  for  mass 
storage.  Peripheral  also  added  tape  drive 
for  mass  storage  to  its  Bureaucrat  termi¬ 
nal  and  gave  the  Bureaucrat  several  new 
editing  functions  including  send  or  re¬ 
ceive  capabilities  and  a  definable  field 
function  for  inserting  copy  into  the  text 
with  one  key  stroke. 

Portage  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  exhib¬ 
ited  its  DPS-80  system  for  making  half¬ 
tones  directly  from  negatives  which  can 
be  used  with  any  standard  enlarger. 

Saxmayer  demonstrated  its  FW-16 
folder-wrapped  which  completely  encap¬ 
sulates  a  newspaper  in  plastic  so  route 
carriers  can  throw  papers  out  the  win¬ 
dow  instead  of  having  to  stop  to  place 
them  in  tubes. 

Scheffer  Automatic,  Inc.  featured  its 
device  for  producing  commercial  inserts 
such  as  square  tabloids  on  newspaper 
presses. 

Seaboard  Energy  Management  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  introduced  its  System  III 
energy  management  system  for  small 
newspapers  which  sells  for  $2500  to 
$4000.  Seaboard  also  featured  its  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  system  which  enables 
maintenance  to  be  scheduled  according 
to  run-time  instead  of  calendar  time.  The 
system  comes  with  a  spare  parts  inven¬ 
tory  package  designed  for  the  technical 
or  engineering  department. 

Semler  Industries,  Inc.  showed  its 
model  bnp-150  offset  waste  ink  recovery 
system  which  can  recover  150  gallons  of 
waste  ink  an  hour. 

Signode  Corp.’s  new  ma  machine  is  a 
semi-automatic  portable,  plastic  strip¬ 
ping  machine.  Its  ms  machine  is  a  chute- 
less,  portable,  plastic  stripping  machine. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AMERICANA 


HERITAGE  ROAD— Vivid  Americana  col¬ 
umn,  linked  with  your  dateline.  Weekly. 
Pro.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Heritage 
Road,  Higganum  CT  06441. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sanples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


NEW  COMIC  STRIPS,  Puzzles,  Panel 
Comics.  Free:  Over  80  Features  Catalog 
and  Samples.  Write  R-Gabs,  1324  N.  3ra 
St.  Joseph  MO  64501. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER  FEATURE— Utilize  the 
"Newspaper  as  the  Textbook."  Daily  les¬ 
sons  available  for  grades  K-8.  Devefoped 
by  certified  teacher/jou.’  vi'ist.  Syndi¬ 
cate  rates.  603  Union  Rd.  Spring  Valley 
NY  10977. 


ENERGY 


ALTERNATE  ENERGIES— A  weekly  col¬ 
umn  about  solar  energy',  wood  stoves, 
bio-mass,  and  wind.  How  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  energy.  Rates  and  samples: 
Down  To  Earth,  David  Ross  Stevens,  Box 
639-A,  Borden  IN  47106. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really 
serious  about  promotion — The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 
publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
humor.  S.  Gale  Oenley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bmce  MS  38915. 


DIO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Mona  Lisa  is 
missing  a  part  of  her  anatomy?  Your 
readers  can  find  out  which  one  in  Master 
of  Fact,  Allied  Press  International  (202) 
638-2749. 


GENERAL 


WHY  PAY  FOR  FEATURES  when  we  ll 
pay  you?  Camera  ready  "Opportunity 
Mart'’  classified  ad  columns  draw  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  books,  recipes,  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  stamps  and  coins, 
hunting  and  fishing  and  general  interest 
offers  while  earning  extra  money  for  your 
publication.  Weekly  newspapers  only! 
Send  your  display  rates  and  circulation 
figures  to  receive  samples  and  details. 
Budget  “Opportunity  Mart"  PO  Box  68- 
EPI,  Park  Ridge  IL  60068. 


HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore. 
List,  samples,  package  offers.  Dickson, 
17700  Western  69p,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


HUMOR 


HAS  YOUR  STRIP  LOST  ITS  ZIP?  Are 
your  funnies  no  longer  funny?  Humorous 
writing  for  all  media.  J.  D^,  16  Lang- 
den  Drive,  Mt  Airey  MD  21771. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  com¬ 
mentary.  350  words.  L.A.  Chotkowski, 
MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Ken- 
sin^on,  CT  06037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news.  Proven 
results.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike 
LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  Weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  "entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  and  a  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,"  6th  year, 
major  dailies.  Edith  Lank,  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271- 
6230. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Expansive 
how-to  manual  by  prominent  publisher, 
describes  every  step.  Details  from  Meadow 
Press,  Box  35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  1 1777. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  estab¬ 
lished  1975,  reorganizing.  Steady  growth, 
broad  market  and  imminent  profitability 
offer  unique  opportunity  for  partner/in¬ 
vestor/publisher,  Inquiries:  Box  618,  Di¬ 
ablo  CA  94528. 


NEWSLEUER 


IDEA-MAN  for  publication  group  is  now 
sharing  story  ideas  in  new  monthly  news¬ 
letter.  Over  ICXJ  ideas  in  each  issue.  We 
give  more  than  ideas,  we  give  sources, 
suggestions  and  references.  For  informa¬ 
tion  and  subscription  rates:  Tim  O'Brien, 
309  Vernon  Valley  Rd,  Northport  NY 
11768. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily 
and  community  newspapers.  Professional, 
confidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 

(615)  756-7635. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av, 
Haddonfield  NJ  08033  (609)  795-6026. 


JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035 


CATALOG  PRINTING  BROKER  WANTED 
Contact  K  A  Lesner, 

(800)  843-6805,  toll  free. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Dr,  Savannah,  GA  31405,  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
_ (202)  National  8-1133 _ 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte.  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  3^82 
_ (205)  973-1653 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  af¬ 
ford  continuing  service  in  making  your  ef¬ 
forts  successful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
CO.,  INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotitations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
daytime;  (813)  446-0871  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FI.  33515. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


WANT  TO  SELL 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

•  At  terms  favorable  to  you! 

•  Discreetly! 

•  Without  business  disruption! 

•  Quickly! 

•  At  lowest  possible  cost! 

Start  the  process  today.  Call 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642  evenings 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file:  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  WEEK¬ 
LY— Grossing  $94,000,  price  $90,000. 
$26,000  cash  down.  Please  state  cash/ex¬ 
perience  first  letter,  no  phones.  Marion  R 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY  with  fantastic  growth 
prospects.  Qualified  newspeople  may  ob¬ 
tain  details  from  James  J.  Brodell,  broker. 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502.  (303) 
242-5035. 


$70M  Gross,  17  year  old,  2600  paid 
weekly.  Lake  area  northeast  Texas.  Steady 
26%  growth  past  4  years.  Lease  with 
nearby  daily  on  use  of  composing  room. 
Contract  printing.  No  Job  shop.  Box 
34633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  front 
range.  Gross  exceeds  $1IX),CI00.  Excellent 
potential.  Financing  available.  Box  34752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  California, 
Beautiful  area  and  climate. 
Box  34898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Consistent  profit-making 
Florida  weekly  and  job  printing  plant.  Over 
$250M  gross  each  of  last  2  years,  over 
$200M  each  of  two  earlier  years.  Will  con¬ 
sider  only  offers  over  present  gross.  Stock 
in  good  chain  considered  as  part  payment. 
Financial  references  required.  No  emer¬ 
gency  sale,  owner's  health  excellent  and 
expects  to  clear  another  $50M  this  year.  If 
interested  write  Box  34851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $400,000  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your 
home  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing 
plant,  and  have  at  least  4500  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  our  widely-respected  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  would  like  to  discuss 
purchasing  your  non-daily  publication. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  your  needs, 
including  your  remaining  with  fhe  newspa¬ 
per.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consider. 
Please  send  information  to  Box  31752, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION  wishes  to 
purchase  tax  loss  newspaper,  radio  or  tv 
stations,  or  other  business.  West  Coast, 
with  buildings.  (714)  556-7130. 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Department 

PLAN  AHEAD!  It  may  seem  early  to  think  about  our 
July  26th  Syn(dicate  issue,  but  it  may  save  you  money 
to  do  so! 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  to  reach 
99%  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers — in  an  issue 
that  will  be  kept  and  referred  to  throughout  the  year. 
That’s  action.  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in  on  it! 

Feature  your  feature  in  Features  Available  for  12,  26  or 
52  insertions  and  benefit  from  our  low  contract  rates. 
Call  now  for  a  cost  estimate  on  your  ad! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANT  TO  OWN  weekly  or  semi-weekly  in 
6000  to  10,000  population  community. 
Gross  $150,000  and  up.  Prefer  county 
seat.  Excellent  community  journalism  cre¬ 
dentials,  former  weekly  owner,  civic 
minded,  small  town  oriented,  will  live  in 
community  I  sen/e.  Strict  confidence.  No 
brokers.  Box  34712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  MONTHLY  trucking  industry 
tabloid.  Sold  in  48  states  in  approximately 
700  truckstops,  with  approximately 
12,000  paid  and  complimentary  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Annual  gross  approximately 
$150,000.  Purchase  for  $64,500  or  will 
sell  51%  to  solid  party.  I  do  not  have  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Write  or  call  Chuck 
LaBoone,  PO  Box  89,  Goodrich  TX  77335, 
(713)  365-2282. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PENNSYLVANIA  regional  fishing  publica¬ 
tion,  offset,  newsstand  and  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  In  its  2nd  year.  Call  for  details  (215) 
862-5375. 


ROOMS  AVAILABLE 


REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  HOUS¬ 
ING— Private  home,  quiet  suburb,  20  min¬ 
utes  to  convention.  Bed  and  breakfast.  A. 
Sheinwald,  Box  1282,  Detroit  Ml  48231. 
(313)  968-1314. 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry’s  Marketplace 


Industry’s  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


ATTENTION,  General  Manager-Advertising 
Director,  ADD  52  pages  of  untapped  rev¬ 
enue  to  your  paper  yearly  with  minimal 
sales  effort.  Let  us  show  you  how  it’s  done. 
Box  34718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TMC  CONSULTING — Target  market  and 
TMC  household  data  base  development, 
computer  program  evaluation,  postal  car¬ 
rier  pre-sort  qualification,  non-subscriber 
routing,  zip  code  and  distribution  analysis. 
James  E.  Cannon,  50  Elm  St,  Windsor 
Locks  CT  06096.  (203)  623-3209. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


CATALOGS  TRIMMED  and  glued  on  news¬ 
print  stock.  Contact  K.A.  Lesner,  (8(X)) 
843-6805,  toll  free. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


NEWSPAPER  SIZE  Cheshire  and  Magna- 
craft  Labeling  Machines  with  single  wide 
or  computer  print  out  multiwide  label 
heads.  Plastic  strapping  machines.  Ed  or 
Scott  Heisley,  in  Texas  call  (214)  357- 
0196,  others  call  (800)  527-1668. 


SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very 
good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Box  342^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECONDITIONED  MAILROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

Heavy  duty  Cutler  Hammer  stream  con¬ 
veyor.  Ultra-flex  drive  controllers  available. 
Mark  II  stackers.  257  Sta-hi  stackers.  Call 
(505)  842-1357. 


MULLER  231  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA  HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


BRAND  NEW  STEPPER  collator  and 
quarter-fold  inserter;  3  station;  factory  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  available.  Can  be 
used  like  an  inserter  to  collate  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  together.  $12,000  FOB  Carmel.  The 
Carmel  Pine  Cone,  (408)  624-0162,  Box 
G-1,  Carmel  CA  93921. 


ROLL  CLAMP 

Fork  lift,  experienced,  but  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $7000.  Call  Bill  Roof,  (6021  287- 
4646. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTER,  three-pocket, 
in-line  machine  stuffs  two  sections  into  a 
third.  In  well-maintained  condition,  work¬ 
ing  on  our  floor,  $7900.  Sam  McMichael  or 
Norm  Hirsch,  Des  Plaines  Publishing  (kj., 
Des  Plaines  IL  60018.  (312)  824-1111. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


60-NB-30  LEICO  MACHINES,  fair  to  good 
condition,  $35-50.  FOB,  Jacksonville  FL. 
The  Herald  (904)  744-6511. 


16  COINBOX  vending  machines  (K-33C 
Tabloid  ShoRaks,  white  with  armored 
hoods).  Call  (313)  863-5197.  $75  each  or 
best  offer. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  sen/ice. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


CAMERAS  FOR  SALE.  Agfa  Repromaster 
2000,  2  years  old,  17x23,  $2700;  Agfa 
RPS  2024,  3  months  old,  $3900.  Will 
trade.  Sal  (602)  267-9481. 


ITEK  GRAPHITEK  435,  9  months  old,  aux¬ 
iliary  RC  paper  loading.  Asking  $7000. 
Community  Newspapers  (414)  762-64CX). 


AGFA  REPROMASTER  2000,  2  years  old, 
like  new,  $3200.  Starline  (602)  267-9481, 
2717  E  McDowell  Rd,  Phoenix  AZ  85008. 

MODIFLEX  distortion  camera,  20x24.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Call  New  England  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery,  (617)  475-3210. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS,  many  sizes.  Paper 
Fibres  (Corporation,  PO  Box  707,  Vashon 
WA  98070.  (206)  567-4423. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer 
&  Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield 
IL  60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT,  spot  or  monthly  shipments 
at  lower  price  with  1  or  2  year  contract  at 
delivered  price,  all  sizes.  Box  34925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 


UNE  AOS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  —$3.10  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.95  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  — $2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


4  ROLLS,  approximately  3000  lbs.,  32* 
wide  white  gum  label  stock.  Lost  the  ac¬ 
count  and  am  willing  to  part  with  it  cheap. 
Call  Tom  Laux,  Foreman,  at  (607)  652- 
7303  with  otter. 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tap«,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESEHING 


COMPUWRITER II  Jr.  T.G.,  model  #01194, 
serial  #5(X)2  with  six  fonts  for  sale.  Up¬ 
graded  and  in  excellent  condition.  $3000. 
Call  Roger  Miles  (617)  746-5555. 


Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2.(X)  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  anrtor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display<lassified  is  $70  per  column  inch 
camera  ready.  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year 

Editor  A  Publisker 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  N  Y  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Authorized 

Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher*  575  Lexmglon  Ave  •  New  York  NY  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPSTAR  191-8K  Memory  Serial  No. 
249.  Complete,  ready  to  start  setting  type 
$1500,  Also  large  inventory  191  parts  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  Herald,  Killeen,  TX 
76541,  (817)  634-2125. 


FOR  SALE;  4  Mark  III  Pacesetters,  serial 
numbers:  1419,  1422,  1423  and  1842.  All 
with  Microdata  computers.  (1842  has  re¬ 
verse  leading  magazine).  Miscellaneous 
spare  parts.  For  information,  please  call 
collect:  Robert  G  Sayres  (717)  291-8838. 


PERFORM  MARRIAGES? 

THAT'S  JUST  WHAT  WE  DO! 

We  can  marry  your  present  typesetter  or 
front  end  system  to  the  best  micro  compu¬ 
ter  around— TRS  80.  Now  you  can  enter, 
edit,  save  on  disk  and  transmit  on-line  di¬ 
rectly  to  your  existing  typesetting  system 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  up¬ 
grade  available.  Full  upper/lower  case, 
5300  word  text  buffer,  and  proven  TRS-80 
reliability.  And,  with  our  general  purpose 
interface,  we  can  communicate  with  any 
existing  system.  Terminal  prices  start  as 
low  as  $2300,  full  systems  including 
typesetter  interface  as  low  as  $7300.  Call 
or  write  for  further  information: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc 
Newspaper  Products  Division 
8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas,  Texas  75235 
(214)  634-2860 


COMPUGRAPHIC — Unisetter  with  format 
option,  spare  parts  kit,  DEK,  MDR,  3 
MDT's,  Compukwik  processor,  Easycoat  9 
waxer,  13  type  fonts.  Mint  condition,  used 
18  months.  (602)  298-1335. 


EDITWRITER  7700  series  with  4  font 
strips.  Also  Editwriter  1750.  Take  over 
lease.  Call  (213)  931-1256. 


HENDRIX  OCR  1  with  facit  punch.  Both 
operational.  Punch  nearly  new.  $4500  for 
pair.  Bob  Palmer  (214)  572-3607. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  9001,  like  new  condition 
and  AKI  keyboard,  also  Compugraphic 
4%1  with  spare  parts  kit.  System  update 
makes  sale  advisable.  (415)  757-2525. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  AUTOTAPE  4961C,  5 
years  old.  Sen/iced  by  Compugraphic.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Call  or  write  R.  Donovan, 
The  Day  Publishing  Co,  47  Eugene  O'Neill 
Dr,  New  London  CT  06320.  (203)  442- 
2200. 


COMPUGRAPHIC; 

ACM  9000  with  keyboard,  sets  6-36  point, 

8  fonts,  spares,  etc .  $  7990. 

ACM  9000  with  keyboard,  sets  6-72  point, 

with  fonts,  spares,  etc .  $  9990. 

UNISETTER  HR  with  keyboard,  fonts, 

spares,  etc .  $12,990. 

All  equipment  in  daily  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  well-maintained,  working  on  our  floor. 
Sam  McMichael  or  NormTiirsch,  Des 
Plaines  Publishing  Co,  Des  Plaines  IL 
60018.  (312)  824-1111. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2000.  Compuwriters  $2800. 
2971TL— $1500.  Keyboards— $1000.  FHN 
Business  Products,  PO  Box  442,  Marlton 
NJ  08053.  (609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE 

7  Mark  3  Pacesetters 
3  Mark  3  microdata  pacesetters. 

2  Versatec  printers. 

Call  or  write: 

Danny  Collins 
Times-World  Corp 
201  Campbell  Av 
Roanoke  VA  24010 
(703)  981-3369 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

ONE  MANUAL  NAPP  platemaking  system 
complete,  like  new.  Northeast  Storage  and 
Industries,  Inc.,  (213)  257-7557. _ 

SAVE  MONEY 

Rebuilt  automatic  plate  processor.  A  good 
buy  at  $1250.  Call  Bill  Roof  (602)  287- 
4646. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  loaded,  2  years  old, 
modified  V4,  Vx  folder  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (617)  475-3210. 


WOOD  250  Color  Flex,  4  Units  with  V2  page 


Drive 

KING  press  Model  587,  2  Units  (Daily),  Vi 
and  Vi  Folder,  Color  King  Folder,  2  posi¬ 
tion  stacked  roll  stand,  30  H.P.  Drive 

HARRIS  V-15-A,  6  Units,  1  Folder,  50  H.P. 
Drive  with  V4  Folders  JF-7,  1  Folder  30 
H.P.  Drive  with  Vi  Folder  JF-8,  2-3  posi¬ 
tion  roll  stands,  3  Water  Circulators. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  4  Units,  Folder,  drive, 
1000  series 

60'  Capco  Rewinder, 

30  X  40  nuArc  flip  top. 

Goss  Duplex  single  width  balloon  former. 

Goss  Duplex  4  position  single  width  roll 
stand. 

Goss  Duplex  single  width  hi-speed  folder 
(40,000  p.h.), 

Clark-Aiken  sheeter. 

Electric  300(5  lbs  Pallet  Jack,  battery  (with 
charger). 

iOOO  lb  fork  lift,  propane. 

1966  Hantscho,  4  units,  Vi-Vi  folder. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO 
PO  Box  455,  Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(2()1)  438-3744 


CAPCO  portable  ink  fountains.  Wood  port¬ 
able  ink  fountains.  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Hoe  ink  boxes.  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  22%.  4  units  with  2:1  double  deliv¬ 
ery  folder.  We  have  in  storage  spare  parts 
for  Hoe  color  convertible  presses.  Two 
Cline  reels,  and  pasters  in  self-contained 
framing.  Running  belts,  side  lay,  etc.  Suit¬ 
able  for  publication  or  newspaper  press. 
Paper  roll  dollys  and  track.  1  single  width 
Goss  balloon. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  ofset  and  letter- 
press,  25  years  experience.  CONTACT; 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
_ m3)  432-8276 


GOSS  SC,  7  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  SC,  5  unit  press,  1968. 

Goss  Community,  4  unit  press,  1972. 
Goss  Suburban  "1500”  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Urbanite,  9  unit  press,  1971. 
Urbanite,  4  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
Goss  folders;  Community,  SC,  Signature, 
Urbanite,  Metro, 

Harris  V15-A,  6  unit  press,  1973. 

Harris  V22,  5  unit  press,  1967-71. 

Harris  V25,  5  unit  press,  1971. 

Warris  folders:  JFl,  JF4,  FJ7,  JFIO,  JF25. 
Color  King,  2  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
News  King,  4  unit  press,  1972, 

News  King,  4  unit  press,  1%5, 

M.E.G,  2()0  flying  pasters. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Ind.  Ct  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRIZES  for  paper 
cutters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  in¬ 
serting  machines:  Cheshire  automatic 
labelers,  die  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string 
tyers,  envelope  converting  equipment, 
vacuum  forming,  shrink  pack,  skin  packag¬ 
ing  and  blister  forming  also  printing  press, 
etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold  stamping 
equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick  up  and 
transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units,  JF-4  folder 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-25  folders,  JF-1. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15,  2  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King  5  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  folder. 

Goss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban,  8  units. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU, 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vi  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%". 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED;  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COTTRELL  V-15A,  3  units,  folder. 

Cottrell  V-15A,  2  units,  folder  (recon¬ 
ditioned). 

News  King,  2  units,  folder(reconditioned). 
Goss  Community,  5  units,  folder. 

ATF  Sheeter  22%"  cut  off. 

Miehle  sheeter  22%"  cut  off. 

Butler  splicer  model  4042A. 

Baldwin  model  104A  count-o-veyor. 

Stobb  PB-1  stacker/bundler. 

Cottrell  single  V-15A  roll  stand. 

Cottrell  4  position  stacked  roll  stand. 
Cross  perf  for  Cottrell  folder. 

Stepper  5  station  newspaper  collator. 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Second-hand  Goss  Urbanite  and  Harris- 
845  Rollstands  immediately  available  and 
at  substantial  savings  over  cost  of  new 
rollstands. 

CARY  COMPANY,  INC, 

327  Pepper  Road 
Barrington  IL  60010 
(312)  381-4600 


22%"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  Units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
2IV2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  avaialable  now, 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22%"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted 
or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  VISA. 

5  unit  VISA. 

6  unit  Community  SC  folder,  oil  bath. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


A  RARE  OFFER! 

Three-knife  Wollenberg  trimmer  with  spe¬ 
cial  device  for  folder  signatures,  model 
44FM40,  Can  trim  40  piles  per  minute  with 
seed  conv^ors.  Only  6  months  old,  cost 
over  $130,(500  new. 

Also  Custom-Bilt  3  knife  in-line  trimmers, 
running  on  V-25  but  can  be  adapted. 

This  equipment  replaced  by  new  press  and 
in-line  trimming.  Available  September  1. 
Write  Box  34885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  A-80 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Press  No.  2008 
8  Units 

3  (5olor  half-decks 

1  Double  2: 1  folder— double  upper  formers 
22%  Cutoff 
90°  Plate  stagger 
Tension  plate  lockup 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters— automa¬ 
tic — manufactured  and  installed,  1971. 
Cline  control 
40  HP  unit  drive  motors 
Geared  for  52,000  IPH 
Paper  dollies 
Manufactured— 1948 
K  &  F  Shims 

We  can  arrange  for  removal,  transportation 
and  installation  of  presses  in  buyer's  plant. 
Call,  write  or  wire 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  5487 
Lenexa  KS  %215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 

9-UNIT  URBANITE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
8  Units 

1  Tri-color  unit 

2  Roll  stands  with  hoist  arrangements 
2Vz-page  folders  with  tandem  parts 

1  Upper  former 

2  100  HP  drives— 60  HZ  DC 
Manufactured— 1969,  1971,  1972,  1973 
and  1975 

22,80"  cutoff 
Geared  for  40,000  PPH 
We  can  arrange  for  removal,  transportation 
and  installation  of  presses  in  buyer's  plant. 
Call,  write  or  wire 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  5487 
Lenexa  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


LETTERPRESS 

Available  May  1981—1956  Scott  double 
width  press,  23’/i6",  7  floor  units  (2 
superimposed),  3:2  double  delivery  folder 
setup  for  wraparound.  Includes  2  sets 
manual  and  2  sets  automatic  NAPP  sys¬ 
tems. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HARRIS  V15-A,  3  units  and  folder. 

4  unit  Goss  Community  press,  1979, 
available  30  days. 

2  unit  Goss  Community  press,  grease. 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder. 

COMPLETE  PRINTING  PLANT 
2  Unit  Goss  Community,  oil, 

Platemaker,  camera  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment. 

Contact;  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery,  Inc 
7881  Mastin  Dr 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


ADD-ON  HARRIS  V-22  units,  excellent 
condition.  Available  now.  Call  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  (800) 
255-6746. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


V2  PAGE  Goss  Urbanite  folder  and  Vi  page 
folder,  also  75  HP  Fincor  motor  and  Mag 
AMP  drive  with  controls.  Approximately  Vz 
new  price.  (415)  757-2525. 


FOR  SALE— 3-Unit  (3oss  Community  ('65 
units-C326  folder),  excellent  condition, 
runs  Monday  and  Thursday,  $60,000.  Tri- 
County  Observer,  Box  No.  8,  Madisonville 
TN  37354,  (615)  442-4575. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  1975  with 
Suburban  folder,  immaculate  condition, 
available  immediately.  Call  Southern  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  (305)  592-8409  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  Printing  Machinery  (617)  475-3210. 


BOBST  1080  E  die  cutter,  1968,  excellent 
condition,  ATF  5  unit  web  offset,  22%  x 
36,  flying  pasters,  folder  sheeter  combo. 
Often  ovens.  Can  be  seen  running.  Call 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  (617) 
475-3210. 


Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  MARK  I  or  II  press  units  with  2IV2" 
cut  off. 

Box  34445,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Box  34254, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation. 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEEDED — 1CX)0  series  Goss  Suburban,  4 
units  with  V4  and  Vi  folder.  Fincor  motor 
and  control  40  and  75  HP.  Telephone: 
(207)  764-4471. 

HENDRIX  FRONT-END  SYSTEM  plus  2 
drive  Unisetter.  Describe,  quote  price.  Box 
34910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  scrap  litho¬ 
graphic  film  and  silver  chip.  All  types  and 
models  of  Silver  Recovery  Equipment.  Call 
Boston  Recovery  Co,  Vvalpole  MA  (617) 
668-5486. _ 

IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
IBM;  Heidelbergs.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive 
Ave,,  Oceanside,  NY  11572.  (516)  764- 
2250. _ 

BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1(M6  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 

HARRIS  V-15A,  3  units,  prefer  1973  or 
newer.  Call  Mr.  Sunde, 

(507)  288-5201. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1980 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  an  assistant  general  manager  for 
student  publications  to  provide  counsel¬ 
ing.  creative  planning,  advising,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  day-to-day  direction  for  student 
advertising  and  circulation  staffs  on  the 
campus  daily  newspaper  and  a  large  year¬ 
book.  Responsibilities  would  require-,  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  newspaper  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  advertising  supervi¬ 
sion;  a  bachelor’s  degree;  and  experience 
in  supervision  and/or  coordinating  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  ad  staff  is  preferred.  This 
is  a  permanent  position  on  a  12-month 
basis  (without  academic  rank)  and  not 
under  (or  in)  the  WSU  Communications 
Department.  Salary  minimum;  $16,500, 
negotiable  and  competitive  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Position  to 
start  August  15,  1980  (or  earlier).  WSU  is 
an  equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  We  encourage  minority,  women, 
handicapped,  Vietnam-era  and  disabled 
veterans  and/or  aged  persons  to  apply  and 
identify  themselves  as  such  in  their  appli¬ 
cations.  Contact  Wes  Calvert,  General 
Manager,  WSU  Student  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  2008  C.S..  Pullman,  WA  99163  (509) 
335-4573. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting  is  seeking  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  teach 
courses  in  broadcasting,  including  basic 
production,  writing  and  oroadcasting  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  advise  the  campus  FM 
station.  The  successful  applicant  will  have 
a  minimum  of  masters  degree,  profes¬ 
sional  broadcast  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  ability.  The  salary 
minimum  is  $17,000  for  a  9-month 
academic  year  and  will  be  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  The 
appointment  will  begin  September  1, 
1980.  The  department  offers  under¬ 
graduate  courses  leading  to  specialization 
in  broadcast  operations,  broadcast  news, 
advertising  and  news/editorial.  It  has  over 
350  students  enrolled  of  whom  'h  are  in 
the  broadcasting  program.  A  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  together  with  a  curriculum  re¬ 
sume  should  be  mailed  to  Arthur  Gues- 
man.  Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications,  June  18,  1980. 
An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
empioyer. 


SEARCH  REOPENED  for  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  This  is  a  full  time  position,  begin¬ 
ning  September  1,  1980,  to  teach  basic 
and  advanced  writing  and  other  courses 
primarily  in  the  news/editorial  sequence. 
The  department  offers  undergraduate 
courses  leading  to  specialization  in  news/ 
editorial,  advertising  and  broadcast  news. 
It  has  approximately  350  majors.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  a  minimum  of  a 
masters  degree,  professional  journalism 
experience  and  demonstrated  teaching 
ability.  Salary  minimum  is  $15,(X)0  for  a 
9-month  academic  year.  Send  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  together  with  a  curriculum  and 
vitae  or  resume  to  Arthur  Guesman, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall.  University  of 
Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  Deadlines  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  application,  June  18,  1980.  An 
equal  oppoHunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  Communications. 
Seven-member  department  offering  major 
programs  in  Journalism,  Advertising, 
Radio-TV-Film,  Interpersonal  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Speech.  Department  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  weekly  newspaper,  5000 
watt  F.M.  radio  station,  TV  production 
studios  and  internship  program.  Must 
teach  in  Journalism  sequence  (news  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  editing,  mass  communica¬ 
tions).  PhD  required;  3-5  years  teaching 
experience  preferred;  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Begins  September  1, 
1980.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcript  and  3  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  July  11,  1980,  to  Dr.  Charles  M 
Evans,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
University  of  Evansville,  P.O.  Box  3^, 
Evansville  IN  47702.  Equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 


TWO  ASSISTANT  to  full  professors  sought 
to  teach  reporting,  writing,  editing  and/or 
related  professional  courses.  Good  profes¬ 
sional  experience  plus  PhD.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  intact  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University, 
Waco  TX  76703.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  one-to-two  year  term  faculty 
member  to  teach  editing,  repqrting  and 
other  courses  according  to  individual  pref¬ 
erences  or  specialties.  Newsroom  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Contact; 
Dr.  Ray  Laakaniemi,  Assistant  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  (3reen  OH  43403.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline  is  June  30.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  fac¬ 
ulty  member  for  Fall.  Generalist  to  teach 
news/editorial.  PhD  with  professional  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Affirmative  action 
employer.  Contact  Roy  Clark,  Journalism 
Department,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Huntsville  TX  77341.  (713)  295-6211, 
ext  1494. 

Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifiec<? 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 

Call  for  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER — Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  looking  for  candidate  with 
strong  financial  background  to  join  man¬ 
agement  team.  Must  have  BS  degree  in 
accounting  and  prior  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  to  effectively  take  charge  of  account¬ 
ing  department.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  34913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Small,  Zone  1  daily  has  an  outstanding 
opening  for  a  chief  executive.  Candidate 
should  be  well  versed  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  34720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Sales  oriented. 
Competitive  Zone  2  market.  Daily  plus 
shopper.  Opportunity  for  growth  with 
multi-state  group.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
34754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll- 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  easel 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT;  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $40,000 

Large  weekly  operation  located  in  the  Sun 
Belt.  Must  have  prior  experience  in  subur¬ 
ban  operation,  preferably  in  competitive 
marketplace.  Serve  as  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  at  this  location.  Report  to  division 
manager  at  a  remote  location. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $30,000 
50,(X)0  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to  general 
manager  in  this  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Degree  preferred,  not  required. 
Must  have  prior  circulation  experience  in  a 
competitive  market. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000  , 

Weekly/suburban  newspaper  operation  in 
New  England.  Have  suburban  newspaper 
experience,  be  knowledgeable  in  combina¬ 
tion  rates.  Prefer  someone  in  Northeast; 
degree  required. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  East.  Report  to  general 
manager;  supervise  10.  Combination  paid 
and  free  distribution. 

ASST  CIRCULATION  MGR  To  $25,000 

Large  metro  daily  in  the  East.  Serve  as 
internal  manager  and  as  liaison  with  data 
processing.  Supervise  staff  of  25.  Degree 
preferred,  not  required.  Must  have  prior 
circulation  management  experience.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  data  processing  system  is  highly 
desirable. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to 
marketing  manager,  responsibility  Tor  half 
of  their  publications.  Degree  required;  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  market. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 
40,000  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to 
general  manager  and  supervise  staff  of  30 
in  this  union  property.  Must  have  prior  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  in  a 
union  shop. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  West.  Report  to  the 

general  manager.  Must  be  motivator  and 
trainer.  Hire,  train  and  develop  manage¬ 
ment  staff.  Degree  required.  Base  salary 
plus  incentives. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

50,000  weekly  in  the  Midwest.  Motivate 
and  train  an  ad  staff  and  handle  a  few 
selective  accounts.  Degree  preferred. 
Supervise  staff  of  15.  Non-union. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

25,(X)0  evening  publication  in  the  West. 
Report  to  general  manager,  supervise  staff 
of  35  full  and  part-time  employees.  Must 
be  strong  administrator  with  good  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  sales  and  promotions. 

RETAIL  AD  MGR  To  $20,000 

25,(XX)  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Supervise  6 
salespeople.  Non-union/non-guild.  Have 
strong  retail  background  and  degree. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $20,000 

15,000  daily  in  the  Midwest,  part  of  a 
newspaper  chain.  Report  to  publisher. 
Have  prior  management  experience  in 
comparable  size  property.  Degree  desira¬ 
ble.  Salary  plus  incentives. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
10,000  daily  located  in  rural  section  in  the 
East.  Report  to  publisher  of  this  evening 
publication.  Should  have  strong  orienta¬ 
tion. 

RETAIL  AD  MGR  To  $17,000 

25,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Report  to 
ad  director.  Be  a  proven  leader  and 
motivator.  Handle  several  key  accounts  on 
a  personal  basis. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MGR  To  $16,000 
1(10,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Report  to 
the  circulation  manager;  supervise  staff  of 
15.  Degree  preferred,  not  required. 

All  positions  fee  paid. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 
Patrick  J.  Quinn  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
PO  Box  905,  610  E  Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $40,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Must 
have  minimum  of  10  years  newspaper  data 
processing  experience  with  at  least  3  in 
management.  Degree  required.  Must  have 
strong  administrative  skills. 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER  To  $40,000 

Serve  on  corporate  headquarters  staff  of 
large  newspaper  chain  and  function  as  an 
internal  consultant  on  both  business  and 
production  systems.  Degree  required; 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  com¬ 
puter  systems  within  a  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment.  Stationed  in  the  East. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $35,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report 
to  VP-operations;  supervise  staff  of  40. 
Strong  management  skills  and  minimum  of 
10  years  data  processing  experience.  De¬ 
gree  required. 

DATA  PROCESSING  DIR.  To  $35,000 
Large  metro  in  the  Southwest.  Report  to 
VP-tinance.  Experience  with  DEC  equip¬ 
ment  highly  desirable.  Degree  required. 
Minimum  of  8  years  computer  experience 
with  at  least  half  of  this  in  a  newspaper 
environment. 


DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $32,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  the  East.  Repqrt  to 
general  manager  and  have  responsibility 
for  selection  of  next  generation  equipment 
within  the  next  year.  Degree  requir^  with 
several  years  management  experience  de¬ 
sirable,  business  applications  as  opposed 
to  production. 


DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER  To  $32,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Report 
to  vice  president.  Major  responsibility  in 
business  applications.  Have  several  years 
data  processing  experience;  at  least  2  in 
systems  development  in  a  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment. 


CONSULTANT-CLASS.  SYS.  To  $30,000 
Serve  on  corporate  staff  of  newspaper 
chain,  major  responsibilities  in  classified 
systems.  Function  as  an  internal  consul¬ 
tant  to  all  properties.  Based  in  the  East. 
Degree  required.  Must  have  prior  clas¬ 
sified  systems  experience. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST/ADV.  To  $27,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  the  South.  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
business  with  data  processing  experience. 
Serve  as  an  internal  consultant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  all  future  sys¬ 
tems.  Degree  required. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $26,000 

Serve  on  the  staff  of  the  corporate  data 
processing  department  of  a  newspaper 
chain  in  the  Midwest.  Degree  requirkl. 
Work  on  various  projects,  all  oriented  to¬ 
wards  the  business  side. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  To  $25,000 
Large  metro  in  the  Southwest.  Major  por¬ 
tion  of  time  spent  on  analytical  analysis  of 
existing  and  future  systems.  Exposure  and 
experience  with  IBM  equipment  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Degree  required. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER  To  $23,000 

Large  metro  in  the  South.  Report  to  the 
data  processing  manager.  Responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  day  to  day 
operations  of  the  department.  Must  have 
comparable  experience  with  a  medium  or 
large  newspaper.  Degree  preferred,  not 
required. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $20,000 

Medium  size  newspaper  in  the  Midwest 
part  of  a  major  chain.  Function  in  both 
areas,  business  and  production.  Report  to 
the  business  manager.  Minimum  of  3  years 
experience  in  systems  analyst  or  pro¬ 
gramming  field. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to.- 
Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
P.O.  Box  905,  610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  K5-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  northern 
California  weekly  shopper,  over  $1  million 
gross.  If  you’re  strong  on  special  promo¬ 
tions,  have  knowledge  of  classified,  can 
motivate  a  staff  of  10  and  are  looking  for 
$20,000  plus,  reply  today.  Box  34128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER— Medium  sized.  Zone 
5,  ABC  daily  publication  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  person  to  direct  and  train 
dispiay  representatives.  This  individual 
shoulcl  desire  and  have  the  potential  to 
become  advertising  director  in  2-4  years. 
Middle  $20's,  excellent  benefits,  and 
superb  oroduct  to  sell.  Send  resume  to 
Box  34TO8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESPERSON— Sunday  weekly  plus  sat¬ 
uration  shopper.  Salary  commission,  bene¬ 
fits.  Resort  area.  Pocono  Today,  550 
Quaker  Plaza,  Stroudsburg  PA  18360. 


SALES 

ADVERTISING 

We’re  growing— come  join  us! 
Hayden — one  of  the  world’s  leading  tech¬ 
nical  publishers  is  rapidly  expanding!  This 
expansion  can  present  you  with  both  the 
chalienge  and  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Join  our  increasing  sales  force  and  make 
your  mark  as  a  marketing  professional.  We 
have  several  fast-paced,  challenging  saies 
opportunities  available  throughout  the 
country  for  ambitious  and  motivated  Indi¬ 
viduals. 

Successful  sales  experience  is  required, 
preferably  in  one  or  more  of  the  foilowing 
fields: 

•  Advertising  saies 

•  Technical  sales  of  electronics  and/or 
computer  technology/equipment  or  insur¬ 
ance. 

If  you’re  ready  for  unlimited  career  ad¬ 
vancement,  we’re  ready  to  talk  to  you.  We 
offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  plus 
commission  and  expenses;  attractive 
company  benefits. 

If  you  feel  ready  to  join  the  sales  team  of 
this  dynamic  publisher,  send  your  resume 
and  current  salary  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  tO: 

N.V.  Daley 

Hayden  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

50  Essex  Street 

Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey  07662 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Empioyer  M/F 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  to  manage  upstate 
New  York  weekly.  Potential  advancement 
to  ownership.  Lifetime  opportunity.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  34853,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  to  service  established 
advertising  sales  position.  Potential  ad¬ 
vancement  to  management.  Minimum  3 
years  print  media  experience  required.  Fuil 
fringe  benefits  plus  guaranteed  salary.  For 
interview  call  Mr  Sunde,  (507)  288-5201, 
Rochester  MN. 


IF  YOU  THINK  you’ve  made  it  but  nobody 
seems  to  notice,  you  may  have  a  future 
with  us.  You  already  know  the  require¬ 
ments  and  if  you’ve  got  them  we’ll  provide 
the  rewards.  We’re  lookingfor  a  few  superb 
individuals  to  fill  advertising  and  editorial 
positions  at  our  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
per  operations  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
We’re  not  interested  in  procrastinators. 
Send  your  resume,  salary  history  and  ref¬ 
erences  immediately  to  Box  34608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
$$  MID-THIRTIES 

Strong,  Zone  2,  50,000  daily  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  down-to-earth  and  professional 
sales  leader  to  work  under  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Must  oversee  capabie  and  aggres¬ 
sive  staff  of  10  in  highiy  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Position  requires  strong  motivatorwho 
is  also  capable  of  handling  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Candidate  must  be  goal  and 
budget  oriented,  weii-organized  and  pro¬ 
motion  minded.  We  offer  a  starting  com¬ 
pensation  package  in  the  mid-thirties 
commensurate  with  your  experience  and 
ability.  Excellent  immediate  corporate 
fringe  benefits  include  5  weeks  annual  va¬ 
cation.  All-modern  facilities  provide  excel¬ 
lent  working  environment.  This  will  be  the 
#2  position  in  the  advertising  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  today  to  Box  34741,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  sunny  Southern  California  ABC  daily 
with  big  TMC  weekly,  also.  We  are  pres¬ 
ently  reorganizing  and  seek  an  ambitious 
type  who  works  well  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  classified  or  retail  man¬ 
agement  experience,  or  are  presently  in  a 
#2,  no-outlook  situation,  you’ll  want  to  re¬ 
spond.  Good  salary/incentive/benefit  pro¬ 
grams.  Send  resume,  with  earnings  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  34908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER — Medium  size.  Zone 
5,  ABC  daily  publication  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  person  to  direct  and  train 
display  representatives.  This  individual 
should  desire  and  have  the  potential  to 
become  Advertising  Director  in  2  to  4 
years.  Middle  $20s,  excellent  benefits  and 
superb  product  to  sell.  Send  resume  to 
Box  34852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  daily  in  Kansas. 
Write  complete  background.  Including  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Box  34843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 

MIDWEST 

ADVERTISERS 

Now  you  can  place  your  Help  Wanted  and 
Equipment  &  Supplies  classified  ads  through 
our  Chicago  office. 

You  may  call  in  your  ads  to  Anna  Kopala  at 

(312)  565-0123 

The  deadline  for  calling  ads  into  the  Chicago 
office  is: 

Tuesdays,  12  noon  (CST) 

We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  by  get¬ 
ting  your  ads  into  the  Chicago  office  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  deadline. 
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Sl’iAGIT  VALLEY  Pubiishing  Company  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  advertising 
representative.  We  are  a  daily  newspaper, 
our  circulation  16,5(X),  located  m  the 
beautiful  Northwest.  We  offer  a  solid  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  right  person.  Saiary  and  com¬ 
mission  contingent  on  background.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to;  Robert 
Aquilar,  Advertising  Manager,  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  AND  LAYOUT  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  an  imaginative  person  to 
direct  graphics  and  design  for  Sunday  tab- 
ioid  news  magazine.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  use  of  type,  art,  photography; 
develop  interesting  page  iayout;  wiiling  to 
work  “hands-on"  and  supervise  production 
of  issues.  Journalism  degree  in  writing,  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Good  company  and  a 
chance  to  stretch  creativity.  Send  resume; 
Rob  Kemper,  Scotland  Communications, 
Box  10000,  Marian  OH  43302. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Evening  PM  Daiiy-Sunday  offers  an  excei- 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  Sales 
Manager.  Newly  created  position  that  will 
supervise  sales  and  telephone  sales.  Must 
be  aggressive  and  capable  of  motivating 
sales  staff.  $17,000  salary  plus  bonus  and 
company  car.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box 
34500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia  wants  experienced  energet¬ 
ic  circulation  person,  strong  in  promotion 
and  carrier  management,  who  wiil  prove 
capable  of  taking  over  department. 

Group  is  based  in  beautifui  harbour/ocean 
suburb  of  Manly  where  it  publishes  the 
country’s  only  suburban  daily  and  other 
newspapers. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  de¬ 
tails  by  air  mail  to; 

(General  Manager 
Manly  Daily  Pty.  Ltd 
26  Sydney  Road 
MANLY  2095  NSW  AUSTRALIA 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Large  metropolitan  area  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  Zone  2  has  immediate 
opening  for  manager  with  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  customer  service/relations  and  in 
developing  EDP  systems.  Responsibilities 
include  overall  supervision  and  retraining 
of  75  employees  engaged  as  telephone  re¬ 
ceptionists,  routers,  radio  operators  and  in 
general  clerical  assignments.  Plans  now 
underway  for  installation  of  VDTs  at  28 
phone  positions  for  automated  processing 
and  integration  of  orders  received.  Please 
send  resume  outlining  experience  and 
specific  qualifications.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Repiy  to  Box  34699, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  looking  for  someone 
that  has  knowledge  of  the  old  fashioned 
basics  of  newspaper  circulation,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  them.  Just  such  a  person  can  do 
well  with  our  company.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Excellent  benefits, 
advancement  possibilities  outstanding. 
Please  provide  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  with  first  letter  to  Paul  E 
Penix  Sr,  Daily  Times,  637  6th  St, 
Portsmouth  OH  45662. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing— 60, (XX)  plus — daily  6  day  after¬ 
noon.  Zone  1. 

Will  work  with  circulation  director  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  able  to  train  and  supervise  25 
person  district  manager  force.  Must  have 
good  promotional  background  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  all  record  keeping  functions. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  34905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— The  Adver¬ 
tiser  Company  (Zone  4)  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager  to  assume 
responsibility  for  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  distribution  in  all  zones  for  com¬ 
bined  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
75,000.  Prefer  college  graduate  or  equiva¬ 
lent  training  and  experience.  We  are  a  mul¬ 
timedia  newspaper  offering  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  and  company 
paid  benefits.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Wanda  S  Johnson, 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Advertising  Com- 
gan^,  200  Washington  Av,  Montgomery  AL 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR— Madison 
Newspapers  Inc,  publisher  of  2  dailies  with 
a  combined  circuiation  of  110,000  and 
125,000  Sunday,  seeks  an  innovative  and 
aggressive  sales  supervisor.  You  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  non-contract  staff  of  16 
including  national  classified,  front  counter 
and  legals  and  will  work  closely  with  the 
ciassified  zone  manager  to  plan  and  gen¬ 
erate  sales  in  our  2  newspapers,  a  monthly 
regional  magazine  and  speciai  sections. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  sales  supervisor, 
possess  creativity,  initiative  and  good 
human  relations  skills  and  are  capable  of 
demonstrating  and  critiquing  sales  calls, 
we  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  man¬ 
agement  training  and  deveiopment,  an  ex- 
celient  saiary,  incentive,  and  employee 
benefit  programs. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  including 
education,  work  and  salary  history  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Madison  Newspapers  Inc, 
PO  Box  8056,  Madison  Wl  53708.  An 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


SMALL  ALASKAN  DAILY  has  opening  for 
editor.  Must  be  abie  to  manage  smali  staff 
and  show  good  news  judgment,  iayout  and 
writing  skiils.  Send  resume,  ciips  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  34454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  needs  take- 
charge  editor.  Beautiful,  fast  growing 
year-round  resort  area.  We  want  a  first  rate 
journalist  who  also  enjoys  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  editorials.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  P(J  Box  254, 
Charlevoix  Ml  49720. 


CALIFORNIA’S  BEST  DAILY  (CNPA  2/16/ 
80)  seeks  experienced  Managing  Editor 
with  good  record  and  good  references. 
Good  salary,  fringe  benefits  in  a  fine,  mod¬ 
ern  plant  where  Living  conditions  are  most 
pieasant.  Present  Managing  Editor  will  be¬ 
come  Editor.  Give  full  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Publisher,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  PO  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek  CA 
94596. 


COPY  DESK  SUPERVISOR 
Medium  sIze/Independent  daiiy  is  looking 
for  a  news  editor  to  lead  a  five  person  univ- 
ersai  desk  in  an  unrestrained  quest  for  ex- 
ceiience.  You  trust  be  abie  to  translate 
readership  research  into  results  through 
demonstrable  skills  In  the  selection  and 
display  of  news,  a  flair  for  sharp  editing 
and  bright  headlines.  You’ll  be  working  in  a 
newsroom  environment  that  stresKS  inno¬ 
vation,  initiative  and  imagination  in  its 
management  team.  We  require  previous 
supen/isory  experience.  Familiarity  with 
front  end  systems  and  regional  zoning  a 
plus.  Send  resume  with  work  samples  to 
Tom  Kamerer,  Telegraph  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
688,  Dubuque  lA  52001.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS— National 
boating  and  waterfront  newspaper  with  9 
regional  editions  seeks  reporters  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  or  medium  daily  or  big 
weekly  and  some  boating  knowledge.  Send 
letter,  resume,  non-returnable  clips,  salary 
expectations  and  references  to  Christine 
Born,  Soundings,  Essex  CT  06426.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  EDITOR  needed  for 

a  20,000-i-  daily  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  bor¬ 

der.  Must  be  bilingual  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  professional  copy  in  covering 
Spanish  local  news  and  translating  from 

English  to  Spanish.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 

perience  and  qualifications.  Box  34742, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  


EDITORIAL  LIBRARIAN  for  1-person  news 
library  of  weekiy  Archdiocesan  newspaper. 
Apply  in  writing  only  to  Editor,  The  Chicago 
Catholic,  PO  Box  11181,  Chicago,  IL 
60611. _ 


PROGRESSIVE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  needs 
a  middle  of  the  road  reporter  to  move  into 
one  of  the  top  city-side  writing  positions. 
Looking  for  aggressive  writer  with  small 
daily  or  weekly  experience  in  Mississippi  or 
Alabama.  Copy  desk  applicant  must  have 
daily  desk  experience,  and  be  strong  in 
copy  editing,  layout  and  headline  writing. 
Salary  depends  on  person,  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  34735,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SMALL  TOWN  prize-winning  daily  wants 
food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ¬ 
er,  good  interviewer  and  consumer  con¬ 
scious.  Send  resume,  tearsheets,  clip¬ 
ping  to  Steve  Pappas,  The  News-Journal, 
PO  BOX  431,  Daytona  Beach  FL  32015. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1980 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR  REPORTER  to  cover  energy,  water  de- 

Leading  national  legal  publication  seeking  velopment  and  agriculture  for  30,000 
innovative  professional,  preferably  with  daily.  Experience  required.  Send  resume 
law  degree— top  salary  and  benefits—  and  clips  to  Lynda  Laux-Bachand,  The 


freat  growth  potential.  Write  Box  34763, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  join  an  award¬ 
winning,  dedicated  news  team  at  one  of 
the  finest  newspapers  in  the  South.  We’re 
a  41,000  circulation  7-day  product  with  a 
commitment  to  excellence,  and  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  reporters  and  feature  writers  who 
aren’t  satisfied  with  anything  less.  If  a  few 
years  experience  has  made  your  writing 
lively,  tight  and  readable,  send  your  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  references  to  Dennis  D. 
Dible,  Managing  Editor,  The  Kingsport 
Times  News,  701  Lynn  Garden  Dr,  Kings¬ 
port  TN  37^2,  No  phone  calls,  please. 


EDITOR— Top  notch  individual,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally,  to  fit  into 
rapidly  growing  25M  plus,  offset,  (6  days- 
no  Sunday)  PM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  know 
newsroom  operation  from  bottom  up,  qual¬ 
ity  product  and  ability  to  work  with  people 
at  all  levels,  both  inside  and  outside  plant. 
Excellent  retirement  and  hospitalization 
benefits.  Write  Box  34695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  8000  PM  daily.  Copy 
editing,  headline  writing  experience 
necessary.  Job  also  requires  some  in- 
depth  reporting.  Steve  Wolfrom,  The  Re¬ 
view  Times,  Drawer  C,  Fostoria  OH  44830. 


7000  CIRCULATION  county  seat  weekly  in 
rural  Ohio  setting  seeks  ambitious,  all- 
around  reporter  to  head  sports  coverage 
and  general  assignment  news.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
a  newspaper  group  with  weekly  editor¬ 
ship  possibilities.  Box  34759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Florida’s  Lake 
Okeechobee  area  needs  versatile,  self 
starting  reporter  capable  of  covering  gov¬ 
ernment,  features  and  sports.  Ability  to 
use  a  camera  a  plus.  Apply  to  Jim  Jones, 
Editor,  Clewiston  News,  Clewiston  FL 
33440. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  old-fashioned  notions 
about  accuracy,  objectivity  and  the  theory 
that  all  local  news,  even  little  news,  is  fit  to 
print.  Able  to  instill  those  notions  in  staff 
of  dozen  or  so.  One  who  adores  proper  En¬ 
glish  and  is  a  good  copy  editor.  Person  with 
management  potential  who  might  wish  to 
settle  permanently  in  mid-sized  South¬ 
eastern  city.  Supervising  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Our  circulation  is  50,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  samples,  references,  current  pay  to 
Box  34672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  familiar  with  all  phases  of  weekly 
newspaper  including  reporting,  layout, 
photography.  Two  years  experience.  Will 
cover  county  seat  of  fastest  growing 
county  in  state.  Zone  4.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  34668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  EMPHASIS  is  on  community  jour¬ 
nalism,  focusing  on  the  people  of  north¬ 
western  New  Jersey  and  their  problems, 
their  pleasures  and  their  achievements. 
Our  twice  weekly  circulation  exceeds 
75,000.  We  need  a  reporter  with  a  flair  for 
crisp,  interesting  writing  and  a  dedication 
to  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  We 
offer  a  good  salary  range  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  plus  pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions.  Send  resume  and  non-re¬ 
turnable  clips  to  Don  Rossellet,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Forum,  PO  Box  MO,  Hack- 
ettstown  NJ  07840. 


AWARD-WINNING  AM  daily,  10,000  in 
beautiful  mountains  of  northeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  openings  for  sports  editor, 
bureau  chief.  Paying  $200  per  week.  Top 
applicant  would  have  experience,  be  highly 
self  motivated,  VDT-trained,  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  with  own  35mm,  know  design  arid 
paste-up,  with  successful  history.  Will 
consider  all.  Work  is  in  modern  surround¬ 
ings  with  young  staff.  Good  benefits.  Send 
alfinformation  to  Dennis  Irvine,  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  116  Main  St,  Towanda  PA  18848. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER- 
Opportunity  for  growth  only  limited  by  you. 
The  award-winning  Bellevue  Gazette  (4300) 
is  looking  for  aggressive  entry  level  re¬ 
porter  willing  to  hustle  for  thoughtful 
government  pieces  and  people  oriented 
stories  essential  in  fast  paced  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Send  resume,  non-returnable 
clips,  references  and  salary  needs  to  Bill 
Meyer,  Editor,  Bellevue  Gazette,  107  N 
Sandusky  St,  Bellevue  OH  44811. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150,  Minot  ND 
58701. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Pennsylvania  AM  daily  needs  experienced 
person  to  edit  copy,  write  heads,  layout 
pages.  Must  know  VOT.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  PC  Boyle,  The 
Derrick,  Oil  City  PA  16301. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER— We  are 
upgrading  our  10,000  daily,  50,000  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  and  require  a  talented  re¬ 
porter/feature  writer  with  2  to  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  We  don’t  need  newsroom 
philosophers,  just  conscientious  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  desire  to  produce  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Management  and  organization 
abilities  are  a  real  plus.  You  will  spend 
about  half  your  time  with  a  beat  and  the 
other  half  with  features  and  feature  series, 
both  investigative  and  light.  You  will  join  a 
young  but  talented  staff  in  a  beautiful 
community  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Write  full  details  to:  Robert 
Diehl,  Editor,  The  Daily  Press,  Box  828, 
Escanaba  Ml  49829. 


PERSON  WITH  EDITING  SKILLS  needed 
for  rewrite  at  bureau  sen/icing  eight  group 
papers.  Ability  only  requirement.  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  handy  but  not  mandatory.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  be  one  loyal  to  the 
English  language  and  who  believes 
finished  copy  should  be  fat  with  facts  and 
lean  with  words.  Send  resume  with  salary 
required  to  Dave  Miller,  Booth  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  Room  308,  Saginaw  News  Building, 
203  S  Washington  Av,  Saginaw  Ml  48605. 
No  phone. 


FLORIDA  beachside  newspaper  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  to  run  Women/Plus  De¬ 
partment,  directing  staff  of  5  with  author¬ 
ity  to  make  department  a  pacesetter.  Re¬ 
sume,  references,  samples  to  Box  34907, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER/PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  for  government  beat  and  features 
on  Zone  5  PM  daily.  Editing,  VDT,  and  lay¬ 
out  skills  essential.  Benefits  include  profit 
sharing,  life,  health  and  dental  insurance. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  34911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FIELD  WRITER-editorial  assistant  with 
three  years  experience  with  a  travel  or 
similar  publication  in  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  advertising,  layouts,  art  direction,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  publication  circulation. 
Knowledge  of  Alaska  Highway  essential 
since  guide  covers  Alaska,  Yukon  and 
Northwest  British  Columbia.  Travel  exten¬ 
sively  three  consecutive  months  in  Alaska 
and  one  month  in  Yukon  and  Northwest 
British  Columbia  each  year.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $2(X)0  per  month  plus  5%  of  gross 
sales.  Must  pay  own  travel  and  related  ex¬ 
penses.  Reply  to  Larry  Lake,  Alaska  Travel 
Guide,  3639  Macintosh  Ln,  Salt  Lake  City 
UT  84121  or  call  (801)  943-1016. 


NEWS 

EDITORS 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  News¬ 
paper  seeks  experienced  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  expanding  News 
Desk. 

Sound  news  judgment  shouid  be 
combined  with  a  strong  sense  of 
graphics  for  a  pubiication  com¬ 
mitted  to  innovative,  contem¬ 
porary  journalism. 

We  offer;  Excellent  Salary  and 
Comprehensive  Benefit  Pack¬ 
age. 

Reply  In  confidence  to.' 

BOX  MB  105 

12lh  floor, 

360  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  NY  10017 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  UIF 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


^  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Top  notch  Zone  5  medium  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  needs  editor  for  lifestyle,  society,  en¬ 
tertainment  sections.  Must  have  good  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  skills,  sharp  sense  of  what 
readers  are  interested  in,  be  able  to  work 
well  with  others.  Experience  with  color 
photos  and  graphics  would  be  a  plus.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  $15,(100.  Send  resume,  salary  his- 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  with  report¬ 
er  skills  for  small  daily  newspaper.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  Spanish.  Send  resume:  The 
Santo  Domingo  News,  PO  Box  106-2, 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 


MAINE  DAILY  seeks  general  assignment- 
police/court  reporter.  Experience  required. 
We  need  a  motivated  digger  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reporting  skills.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  introductory  letter  to  James  M 
Milliken,  Managing  Editor,  Kennebec 
Journal,  274  Western  Av,  Augusta  ME 
04330. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  medium  size 
Ohio  daily.  Must  have  skills  in  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  staff  direction.  Send  resume  fo 
Box  34717.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED  for  16,000  daily 
circulation  located  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
Must  coordinate  local  news  coverage  in 
4-county  area.  Copy  editing  and  layout 
skills  required.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Spencer  Hatton,  Editor,  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273. 


BUREAU  CHIEF,  The  Globe  Gazette. 
23,000  circulation  daily,  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  its  one  person  bureau  in  Clear 
Lake,  a  community  of  7(XX)  located  within 
the  newspaper  city  zone.  The  bureau  is 
responsible  for  covering  all  facets  of  the 
community;  its  government,  police  and 
fire,  schools,  businesses,  organizations 
and,  above  all  its  people.  It’s  a  challenge  to 
a  reporter’s  initiative  and  enterprise  but  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  ability  to  be 
own  editor.  Previous  full  time  experience 
in  covering  small  community  daily  or 
weekly  is  highly  desirable.  College  degree 
desirable.  Applicants  must  have  own  car, 
be  willing  to  locate  in  Clear  Lake  and  be 
able  to  take  photos.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  clip  samples  to  W.M!  Bris- 
see.  Editor.  Globe  Gazette,  PO  Box  271, 
Mason  City  lA  50401.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


URBAN 

INVESTMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CO 

SENIOR 

STAFF 

JOURNALIST 

THE  POSITION: 

Reporting,  writing,  editing  for  a  company  with  expanding 
nationwide  operations.  As  the  company  grows  so  will  the 
opportunities  of  this  job  in  the  corporate  communications 
department.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

THE  PERSON: 

Degree  in  journalism,  2-5  years  recent  newspaper  reporting 
or  editing  experience,  proven  ability  to  write  clearly  and 
accurately,  a  high  sense  of  professionalism.  Knowledge  of 
layout  and  production  desirable.  Current  location  in  Chicago 
preferred. 

THE  COMPANY: 

One  of  the  largest  full  line  real  estate  development  companies 
in  the  United  States.  A  subsidiary  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty. 
We  are  headquartered  in  Chicago  and  have  operations  in 
Boston.  Denver.  Houston,  Philadelphia  and  Seattle.  Our 
excellent  benefits  include  medical,  dental  and  retirement  plan 
plus  full  tuition  reimbursement. 

THE  NEXT  STEP: 

Send  resume  including  educational  background,  work  history, 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Scott  A.  Baumruck 
Manager  of  Recruitment  and  Staffing 

URBAN  INVESTMENT 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

845  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  MIF 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

National  food  trade  publication  is  looking 
for  stringers  throughout  the  country. 
Knowledge  of  food  industry  desirable  but 
not  imperative.  For  details  contact:  Gro¬ 
cers’  Spotlight,  22725  Mack  Av,  St  Clair 
Shores  Ml  &080,  (313)  779-4940. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESTIGIOUS  weekly  Park  Cities  News  of 
University  Park  and  Highland  Park  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas  seeks  editor.  Good  salary. 
K.nowledge  of  layout  and  paste  up  essen¬ 
tial.  Fine  community.  Contact  Marjorie  B. 
Waters,  Publisher,  Park  Cities  News,  6621 
Snider  Plaza,  Dallas  TX  75205. 


HELP  WANTED 


SENIOR  STAFF  WRITER 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  has  a  current  va¬ 
cancy  for  an  experienced  staff  writer.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  writing  feature  arti¬ 
cles  for  corporate  and  national  publica¬ 
tions,  press  releases  and  speeches.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  writing  skills  with  emphasis 
on  journalistic  style  including  research 
and  reporting.  Salary  in  mid-teens  and/or 
commensurate  with  proven  experience. 
Applicants  should  forward  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  resume,  writing  samples  (not  re- 
turned)and  a  bibliographyof  published  ar¬ 
ticles  to: 

Manager  of  Employment 
AAA  National  Headquarters 
8111  Gatehouse  Road 
Falls  Church  VA  22047 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
Challenging  opportunity  for  a  creative,  ag¬ 
gressive  reporter  able  to  originate  and  exe¬ 
cute  stories  with  minimal  supervision. 
Should  have  several  years  journalism 
background  including  business  reporting 
and  ability  to  generate  ideas  on  own  beats 
and  with  others.  Should  have  well  rounded 
knowledge  of  entire  editorial  process. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  John  F 
Scott,  Crain  Communications  Inc,  740 
Rush  St,  Chicago  IL  60611. 


REPORTER  needed  for  growing  Nevada 
weekly.  Community  of  3CI00  will  grow  to 
about  6000  in  next  year  and  our  newspa¬ 
per  must  grow  with  it.  Great  chance  to 
cover  spot  news,  edit,  write  features,  you 
name  it.  Send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  34888,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR— Small  Illinois  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  grow  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism  and  polish  your  skills.  Call  collect 
(309)  734-3176.  Mark  Van  Patten,  Review 
Atlas,  4(X)  S  Main,  Monmouth  IL  61462. 


NORTHERN  NEVADA 
Bi-weekly  thinking  about  going  daily  has  2 
positions  to  fill  by  end  of  July.  First  is  for  a 
neophyte  sports  editor/photographer  who 
also  wants  some  hard  news  experience. 
Second  opening  is  for  a  reporter/photogra¬ 
pher  with  a  background  of  at  least  2  years 
on  city  or  other  government  entity  beat. 
Outdoor  types  wilT like  area:  gusty,  persis- 
teqt  and  accurate  journalists  should  fit  in 
the  paper  and  in  city.  Write  PO  Box  912,  86 
Melarkey  St,  Winnemucca  NV  89445,  or 
call  Tom  Nickell,  Editor,  Humboldt  Sun, 
(702)  623-5011. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR 
Columbia  University 

Office  of  Public  Information 

Qualified  journalist  will  develop 
and  write  scientific  news  stories 
and  feature  articles.  Candidate 
will  be  liaison  with  the  University 
and  news  media,  involving  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  interviews  and  press 
conferences  relating  to  major 
newsworthy  scientific  advances  at 
the  University. 

Bachelor’s  degree  and  three  years 
experience  reporting  for  a  daily 
newspaper  or  magazine  required. 
Proven  science  writing  and  edito¬ 
rial  skills  coupled  with  a  broad 
knowledge  of  various  scientific 
fields  essential.  Journalism  school 
a  plus. 

Excellent  benefits  include  tuition 
exemption  for  self  and  family  and 
one  month’s  vacation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter  including 
salary  history  to:  Mr.  J.  Dobkin, 
Employment  Office,  Columbia 
University,  209  Dodge,  116  Stand 
Broadway,  New  York  NY  10027. 
We  take  affirmative  action  toward 
equal  opportunity. 


SCRIPT  SPECIALIST 

The  King  Faisal  Specialist  Hospital  and 
Research  Centre,  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

Immediate  opening  for  a  qualified  individual  with  a  B.S. 
or  B.A.  Degree  in  Journalism  or  Communications  and  2 
years  of  commercial  or  scientific  writing  experience. 

The  setting  is  a  modern  250-bed  acute  care  hospital  and 
research  centre,  located  in  the  capital  city  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Audio  Visual  Department  at  the  Hospital  con¬ 
ducts  inservice  education  programs  as  well  as  programs 
for  entertainment. 

Salaries  and  benefits  are  excellent.  The  24-month  single 
status  contract  includes  housing,  transportation  and  a 
30  day  annual  vacation. 

Interested,  qualified  candidates  should  submit  a  resume 
with  ciirrent  salary  history  to: 

Linda  Hogin 

International  Representative 
Hospital  Corporation  International 
One  Park  Plaza 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37202 

HOSPITAL 

CORPORATIOM 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  FOREMAN — Weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run 
Goss  Suburban  press.  Growing  commercial 
business.  Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to 
work  in  growth  business.  Should  be  willing 
to  train  a  second  shift  crew.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  33645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
With  minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metro  who  can  print  a  quality  product  with 
process  color.  50,000  circulation,  7  day 
publication  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  34583,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


$500 

REWARD 


EDITOR 

TRADE 

NEWSPAPER 

Magazine  Publishing 
Leading  New  York  City-based  na¬ 
tional  snow  sports  consumer 
magazine  has  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experienced  Editor/Writer 
to  prepare  monthly  newspaper  for 
retailers  and  trade  show  annual. 
Will  also  research  and  write  fea¬ 
ture  articles  for  magazine  and 
represent  publications  at  industry 
functions. 

Must  have  minimum  3-5  years 
trade  newspaper  and/or  magazine 
writing  or  editing  experience,  with 
some  knowledge  of  retailing  and 
vocational  or  avocational  interest 
in  skiing.  Good  starting  salary  plus 
excellent  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  requirement  in 
confidence  tO: 

DEPT  312773 

1501  Broadway, 

New  York  NY  10036 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 
M/F 


FREELANCE 


WRITERS/RESEARCHERS  needed  for 
radio  featurette.  Send  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  PO  Box  1015A,  Green 
Bay  Wl  54301. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Weekly, 
monthly  subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman, 
^-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES, 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  is  seeking  dynamic, 
creative,  go-getter  for  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  Want  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  experience  in  medium  size  daily. 
Writing,  graphic  arts  and  display  skills 
highly  desirable.  New  position  with  poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  Starting  pay  is 
$17,035  plus  large  tax-free  housing  allow¬ 
ance.  Stars  and  Stripes  moves  your 
household  and  car  to  and  from  Europe. 
Free  US  schooling  for  children.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  application  write  to:  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Attn:  Director,  New  York  Opera¬ 
tion,  252  Seventh  Ave.  Room  401,  New 
York,  NY  10001,  Telephone  (212)  620- 
3333.  Letters  must  be  postmarked  on  or 
before  1  July  ITOO. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET-RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Western  New  York’s  leading  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  an  immediate  opening  as  manager 
of  our  marketing  department.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  who  is  a  proven  profes¬ 
sional  in  promoting  and  marketing  the 
daily  newspaper.  Will  have  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  advertising  promotion,  research 
and  advertising  creative  division.  Join  a 
dedicated  team  of  professionals  at  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Excellent  pay,  fringes  and  working 
conditions.  All  replies  treated  as  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  or  call  Clyde  Pinson,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
1  News  Plaza,  Buffalo  NY  1424Cfor  call 
(716)  849-3434. 


For  information  leading  to  the  employment 
of  any  press  operator  willing  to  work  hard 
and  grow  with  our  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation.  If  you  know  of 
conscientious,  reliable  operators  who  are 
qualitv-oriented  and  willing  to  relocate  in 
Hawaii  with  an  expanding  company,  you 
can  do  him/her  and  yourself  a  favor  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  him/her.  We  need  three 
operators  for  our  Goss  6-unit  Urbanite.  Pay 
is  commensurate  with  ability.  Excellent 
benefits  include  medical,  dental,  sick 
leave  and  profit  sharing.  If  your  referral 
joins  us  we  will  send  $500  to  you  after 
he/she  has  been  employed  90  days.  Con¬ 
tact  Kern  Berry  or  Dennis  Heupel,  Sun 
Press,  46-016  Alaloa  St,  Kaneohe  HI 
96744,  (808)  235-5881. 


SMALL  DAILY  PAPER  and  job  shop  in 
Southwest  needs  foreman-superintendent 
of  back  shop.  Must  know  offset  job  press¬ 
es  and  web  press.  Knowledge  of  price 
making  required.  Type  is  computer  set. 
Box  34727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ENGRAVING — large  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  5  needs  experienced  people-oriented 
engraving  supervisor  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  offset  platemaking,  camera.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Box  34726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/ART  DIRECTOR 
for  lively  Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  with 
national  leadership.  Design  layout  and 
supervise  paste  up  crew  for  16-page  tab¬ 
loid.  Some  proof  reading,  ad  production 
and  work  on  promotion  materials.  Design 
and/or  layout  experience  necessary:  art 
skills  helpful.  Low  salary.  Health  insur¬ 
ance.  Application  deadline,  August  11. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to, 
Geoffrey  O’Gara,  High  Country  News,  Box 
K,  Lancler  WY  82520. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  III 
Qualified  candidate  must  have  a  Bachelors 
Degree  and  two  years  of  full  time  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  news  reporting,  editing,  and/or 
public  relations.  A  masters  degree  in  re¬ 
lated  area  may  substitute  for  one  year  of 
required  experience.  Position  will  require  a 
strong  background  in  news  writing  and 
editing  skills  and  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  grammar  and  spelling.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call  (305)  552-2181  or  send  qual¬ 
ifying  credentials  to  Florida  International 
University,  Office  of  Personnel  Services, 
Tamiami  Campus,  Miami  FL  33199,  on  or 
before  June  27,  1980. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 

A  Member  of  The  State  University  System 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  for 
twice  weekly  newspaper  in  Atlantic  City 
area.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  804,  Cologne 
NJ  08213. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad, 
include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1980 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— 33 
year  old  publisher  with  BS,  MBA,  5  years 
top  management  experience,  seeks  similar 
osition  with  small  group  or  independent, 
xcellent  references  and  track  record. 
Presently  with  West  Coast  daily,  but  will 
consider  any  location.  Current  compensa¬ 
tion  range  $42-$44K  annually.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  34647,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE  assistant  ad  manager  seeks 
careerl  Responsibility,  challenge  with  daily 
or  magazine,  8  years  experience.  Company 
car.  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Box  34616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Looking  for  an  AD  BUILDER? 
Wanted  Ad  Manager  position  on  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Strong  advertising  sales 
and  graphics  background.  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  news  media  covering  all  phases 
from  production  to  publisher.  Minimum 
requirements,  $15,000  plus.  Prefer  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Zones  9,  8,  3  or  4.  Reply  to  Box 
34700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  educated,  and  energetic 
advertising  account  representative  wishes 
to  relocate  for  newspaper  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  (714)  3^-0732.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Box  34670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  JOB  on  weekly  or  small  daily 
wanted.  College  graduate  with  a  year  on  a 
17.CX)0  daily.  Prefer  Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Write 
Box  34676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT— experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  also  marketing,  promo¬ 
tion,  direct  mail.  J  T  Brewer,  4699 
Hairston  Crossing  Rd,  Stone  Mountain  GA 
30083. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years  ex¬ 
perience  Little  Merchant,  motor  routes, 
ABC,  TMC.  Top  notch  motivator.  (914) 
692-5865. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers, 

seeks  new  challenge  with  aggressive 

newspaper  up  to  lOO.CXJO  circulation.  I 

stick  to  the  basics  of  delivering  the  paper 

on  time,  collecting,  training  district  sales 

managers  and  carriers  to  succeed  and 

then  selling  the  product/service  well.  Ex¬ 

cellent  references.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  34819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER-ORIENTED  Circulation  Manager 
of  small  daily  seeking  position  with  larger 
property.  Willing  to  accept  position  as  as¬ 
sistant.  Young,  12  years  experience.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  grow  with  progres¬ 
sive  organization  desired.  Box  34847, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER.  Will  relocate. 
Experienced  editor,  rewrite,  layout,  clas¬ 
sified,  subscription.  Young,  experienced, 
eager,  ambitious.  Contact:  Carl 
Weinschenk,  3051  (Irand  Av,  Baldwin  NY 
11510.  (516)  868-0905  evenings  and  be¬ 
fore  9  am. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Midwest  weekly,  J-school 
79,  wants  job  on  daily.  Top  skill  writing, 
reporting;  experience  in  college,  high 
school  sports,  knowledgeable  in  pro.  Desk 
adequate-plus.  Takes  pictures  but  to  call 
self  photographer  would  suggest  delusions 
of  grandeur.  CV,  lots  of  clips,  references 
on  request.  Box  34544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPARKLING  LAYOUTS,  bright  headlines, 
special  graphics  can  be  yours  from  a  copy 
editor  with  7  years  of  experience.  Seeking 
desk  job  on  AM  daily  in  Zone  2,  4,  6  or  9. 
Prefer  electronic  editing.  Box  34493, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  position 
in  Zones  1.  2  or  1  Has  more  than  3  years 
experience.  Good  layout,  good  copy. 
Please  contact  Box  3463C  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  finalist,  nominated 
twice,  now  has  more  than  a  decade  of 
newspaper  experience,  at  age  33.  Has  four 
other  awards,  college  degree  with  honors, 
and  a  major  Washington  governmental  fel¬ 
lowship.  Seeks  challenging  writing  position 
in  Zone  2,  will  consider  other  Zones  also. 
Box  34635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HARD  WORKING  daily  editor,  9  year  pro, 
seeks  new  challenge  in  desert  Southwest. 
Box  34921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AWARD-WINNING  lifestyle  editor 
with  flair  for  headlines  and  layout  seeks 
copy  editing  position  on  medium-sized  or 
large  daily  in  Zone  5.  Box  34918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER— Experience:  IVz  years  news¬ 
paper,  1  year  puNic  information,  college 
newspaper  editor.  Political  science, 
psychology  degree.  Janeen  (317)  634- 
6037. 


STRINGER,  Boston-based,  covers  East 
Coast  news,  press  conferences,  etc.  Ex¬ 
perienced  business,  science,  technology. 
Fast,  accurate,  reliable,  imaginative.  Box 
34900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER,  38,  produces  hard 
economic  news  and  bright  profiles  for 
Sunday  and  daily.  Business  editor  on  two 
dailies  including  200,000  PM.  Seek  step 
up  to  top  professional  staff.  Box  34892, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  ME — 1  year  daily  paper  ex- 

Serience;  currently  on  65,(X)0  New  York 
ity  area  daily,  seeks  feature  writing/re¬ 
porter  spot.  Handle  camera.  Prefer  Zone 
2;  will  consider  others.  Box  34889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DRAMA  CRITIC — Or  film.  Arts  editor  (24 
years)  wants  to  specialize.  Prefer  North¬ 
east,  will  consider  other.  Box  34841, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Slot,  rim,  VDT  experience, 
now  on  mid-sized  daily,  seeks  job  in 
California  metro  area.  Solid  US.  overseas 
reporting  background.  Box  34743,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


HUSTLING  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  general  assignment/features/life¬ 
style  slot  on  design-oriented  “Front  Page" 
daily.  Four  years  metro  paper  experience; 
contributing  editor,  columns  for  city,  state 
and  trade  magazines;  2  years  corporate 
and  government  freelance.  VDT,  ASMP 
member,  some  design  and  editing  too.  Box 
34678,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PROFESSIONAL,  enterprising,  quality 

journalist  with  2  years  daily  experience 

seeks  job  on  quality  paper  70,000  or  more. 

Have  covered  city,  education  beats.  VDT. 

Some  editing  work.  Box  34687,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  in  supervising 
newsroom  of  medium-size  daily;  layout 
award  winner;  five  years  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  editing  and  design  experience;  seek 
desk  position  on  large  daily  or  top  or  mid¬ 
level  management  spot  on  medium  size 
daily.  Box  34706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  talented,  dedicated  and 
employed  sports  writer,  49,  to  run  your 
sports  department  or  to  cover  major  col¬ 
lege  or  pro  beat.  Good  writer,  excellent 
teacher.  Prefer  community  oriented  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  9,  but  would  consider  other 
areas.  Box  34715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — Nine  years  experience 
(VDTs),  seeks  new  opportunity.  Versatile, 
hard-working  and  dedicated — and  ready  to 
move  anywhere.  Phone  (607)  796-9037. 

“GAS- SAVER"  writer/pro-photographer  for 
your  Western  and  California  work.  12  years 
at  it.  Features,  personalities,  pictures, 
products,  engineering  and  business.  Dave 
Bryan,  4910  W  129  St,  Hawthorne  CA 
90250.  (213)  676-9694. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
AD  RATES 

4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 
3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 
2  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
1  week — $2.25  per  line 
Box  service— $2.00  per  issue 
Count  approximately  39  characters  and/ 
or  spaces  per  line.  3  lines  minimum. 
Deadline;  Every  Tuesday. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Av, 

NY,  NY  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

THE  TV  EDITOR  you're  looking  tor.  Nation¬ 
ally  respected  TV  critic  with  editing,  dia¬ 
gramming  mileage  desires  title  to  match 
ability.  Introduce  TV  coverage  where 
there’s  none,  or  relieve  burden  of  enter¬ 
tainment  department.  Box  34823,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  writer  experienced  in  public 
relations  and  newswritmg  seeks  entry-level 
position  in  northern  lllinois/southern  Wis¬ 
consin.  Journalism  BA.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Nancy  Fairbum,  3321  Sage  Dr, 
Rockford  IL  61111. 

MAGAZINE  /tssociate  Editor.  Five  years 
with  national  industrial  monthly.  Looking 
for  editorial  position  with  political/busi- 
ness  or  lifest^e  publication.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing/editing  skills.  Political  science  degree. 
27,  single.  Any  Zone.  Box  34632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Highly  experienced, 
skilled,  productive  p^e  editor  and  writer 
with  100.000-class  newspapers.  Box 
34591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER/DESKMAN,  28,  seeks 
position  with  midsize  or  large  daily.  Clean 
modular  layouts,  bright  copy,  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  covered  preps,  major  college, 
pro  team  on  regular  basis.  Will  move,  any 
area.  Box  34589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/MEDICAL  WRITER.  Four  years 
experience.  Can  explain  what  it  really 
means  when  the  lab  rat  dies  or  the  new 
treatment  is  announced.  Any  Zone.  Box 
34725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  political  satirist  will 
brighten  your  paper  with  local  columns 
which  are  rapier  keen.  Send  for  samples. 
Box  34692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  REPORTER  on  competi¬ 
tive  twice  weekly  seeks  position  on  daily. 
1975  Syracuse  University  grad.  Box 
34835,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  new  challenge. 
Overseas  duty,  8  years  experience,  busi¬ 
ness/farm/sports  editor,  general  reporter, 
copy  desk,  former  broadcaster  with  major 
network.  Under  30,  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
34822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  59,  desires  return  to  news  work 
after  long  stint  in  industry.  Former  manag¬ 
ing,  copy,  wire  editor  on  metro  daily,  wire 
service,  small  daily.  Prefers  Zone  5.  Box 
34821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  DONE  IT  ALL  on  weeklies  as  both 
sports  editor  and  writer  for  four  years 
Seek  move  to  small/medium  daily  in  Zones 
1-4  or  8  that  want  dynamic  sports  report¬ 
ing.  Call  J.P.  at  (301)  655-7465  or  (301) 
465-1400. 

BUSINESS— Retooled  local  government 
reporter  seeks  business  reporting  position 
(100.000-plus  preferred)  in  Zones  1  or  2 
Columbia  J-grad.  Six  years  on  dailies.  Box 
34818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  entry- 
level  job  on  medium-size  paper.  Quite  good 
in  desk  work  as  well  as  writing.  Three  years 
experience  on  Big  Ten  daily  and  extensive 
stringing  work  for  large  dailies.  Eager  to 
start.  Box  34820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR — Young  (24),  experienced  (4Vi 
years),  reporter  seeks  pqsition  with  quality 
newspaper.  Have  done  it  all,  sports  to  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  with  indicated  col¬ 
umnist.  Aggressive,  industrious,  know  how 
to  dig  out  the  facts  and  put  together  in 
coherent  and  interesting  form.  Would  like 
position  close  to  politics  but  will  consider 
others.  Available  yesterday  and  will  travel 
anywhere.  I’m  good— Jim  Fraze,  9072 
Basin  St,  Indianapolis  IN  46236  or  (317) 
897-1236. 


NO  LOCAL  NEWS??? 

Highly  motivated  editor  (age  27)  seeks 
ermanent  post  on  solid  6-day  paper, 
roven  organizationalist  on  6-day  PM, 
weekly,  corporate  monthly.  Knows  func¬ 
tion  of  community  paper  and  can  provide 
positive  results.  Zone  8-9  desired,  ftrsition 
paper,  clips  and  resume  on  request.  Gregg 
A.  Miller,  14628  E  36th,  Independence 
64055. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER  and 
sportswriter,  28,  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  9000  daily  seeks  move  to  larger 
daily.  Background  includes  coverage  of 
major  league  baseball,  major  college  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball,  and  a  variety  of  high 
school  sports.  Also  possesses  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  darkroom  skills.  Box  34637,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  MATERIAL  for  newspapers, 
magazines.  Two  newspaper  veterans  can 
provide  features  and  people  stories,  espe> 
cially  in  sports,  business  arfo  religion, 
34842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUST 


DEDICATED  AND  IMAGINATIVE  photog¬ 
rapher  with  three  years  “stringer"  experi¬ 
ence  at  AP  Wire  Service  Los  Angeles 
Bureau,  seeks  position  on  photo-conscious 
large  newspaper.  Will  put  camera  in  the 
most  “unique"  position  tor  that  best  pic¬ 
ture.  Excellent  portfolio  and  references. 
Will  relocate.  Box  34904,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  8  years  on  55,000 
daily.  Any  Zone  or  Canada.  Box  34831, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


HARD  WORKING  young  family  man  looking 
for  day  shift  work  in  Zone  1.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Urbanite.  Box  34894, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR— Camera, 
color  separation,  conventional  and  laser 
platemaking  qualifications.  Experienced 
supervisor.  Newspaper.  Box  34845,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


REPORTER  with  4  years  experience  on 
dailies  and  J-school  degree  seeks  public 
relations  position,  preferably  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  34916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1980 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Miscomprehension  of  tv 

The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  spent  $160,000  for  a 
study  of  tv  viewing  (E&P,  May  24,  page 
18)  which  discovered  what  many  of  us 
had  suspected  for  some  time — the  impact 
of  television  is  so  fleeting  that  the  large 
majority  of  viewers  misunderstand  some 
of  what  they  hear  or  see. 

Jacob  Jacoby,  consumer  psychologist 
at  Purdue  University  and  study  director, 
reported  to  the  4-As; 

“The  vast  majority  of  tv  viewers — 
more  than  80% — misunderstand  some 
part  of  what  they  see,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  broadcast  they’re  watching. 

“Normally,  the  range  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  is  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  any  broadcast,  whether  it  is 
an  entertainment-news  program,  com¬ 
mercial  or  public  service  announcement. 

“On  the  whole,  viewers  are  less  likely 
to  misunderstand  commercials  than  en¬ 
tertainment  and  news  programs,  al¬ 
though  the  difference  is  slight. 

“While  most  key  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  appear  to  have  no  bearing  on 
view  misunderstanding,  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  slight  relationship  between  the 
level  of  misunderstanding  and  the  level 
of  viewer  education  and  age. 

“Regardless  of  what  they  are  watch¬ 
ing,  television  viewers  seem  to  misun¬ 
derstand  facts  equally  as  much  as  they 
misunderstand  inferences  in  a  broad¬ 
cast.” 

At  a  press  conference  following  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  study  to  the  4-As  meeting, 
Rena  Bartos,  senior  vicepresident  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  a  member  of  the 
4-As  Educational  Foundation  which 
conducted  the  study,  warned  print  media 
not  to  use  the  study  in  media  competition 
since  no  similar  study  of  reader  miscon- 
.  ception  has  been  produced. 

.  If  agency  people  want  to  pass  over  that 
study  until  a  comparable  one  is  made  of 
print  media,  that  is  their  business.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  print 
is  in  its  permanence  where  words,  facts 
and  meanings  can  be  read  and  re-read  for 
comprehension  if  necessary  (to  the  con¬ 
trary,  on  the  air,  it  is  “what  did  he  say?” 
“what  was  that?”  and  whoever  bothers 
to  ask  for  a  transcript?)  we  think  news¬ 
paper  salesman  would  be  silly  not  to  use 
the  latest,  most  comprehensive  and  au¬ 
thoritative  study  on  the  subject  just  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  4-A. 

Thomas  J.  Bray,  associate  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page, 
wrote  a  piece  June  6  about  a  recent  20- 
minute  segment  on  CBS’  “60  Minutes” 
on  “The  Kissinger-Shah  Connection.”  It 
prompted  us  to  reread  the  4-A  study 
data,  particularly  that  last  conclusion 
“viewers  seem  to  misunderstand  facts 
equally  as  much  as  they  misunderstand 
inferences.” 
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Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  Bray’s 
analysis  of  Dan  Rather’ s  treatment  of 
Kissinger: 

Right  off,  he  gave  us  reason  to  feel  a 
little  queasy.  “Speculation  persists  that 
there  is”  a  Kissinger-Shah  connection. 
Kissinger  has  been  “mentioned  promi¬ 
nently  in  connection  with”  the  shah’s 
New  York  hospital  trip.  “Whatever  the 
truth  of  these  allegations,  they  are  as  of 
this  date  unproven.”  But  “there  is  little 
doubt  that  during  the  time  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Kissinger  gave  the  ruler 
of  the  Peacock  Throne  preferential 
treatment.”  “People  in  a  position  to 
know  pointed  us  toward  a  link  between 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  shah  of  Iran  and 
the  price  you  are  paying  now  for 
gasoline.” 

“Speculation”?  “Whatever  the 
truth”?  “Little  doubt”?  “Pointed  us  to¬ 
ward”?  “A  link”?  Shucks,  folks,  nobody 
here  but  us  objective  reporters. 

Considering  the  4-A  study  showing 
viewers  misunderstand  facts  equally  as 
well  as  inferences,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  grasp  a  truly  factual  story 
without  any  inferences.  Imagine  how 
misled  they  can  be  with  all  those  infer¬ 
ences  tossed  about. 

We  don’t  believe  a  study  of  print 
would  show  that  readers  comprehend 
every  word  in  a  newspaper.  But,  at  least, 
the  copy  is  there  for  review  and  analysis 
and  readers  can  make  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  if  they  want  to.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  fleeting  glimpse  and  im¬ 
pression  of  the  tv  screen. 

The  4-A  study  has  underscored  a 
weakness  of  television  of  which  most 
good  tv  journalists  have  been  aware. 
Only  they  can  see  that  inferences  are 
kept  to  a  minimum  on  their  medium — 
even  the  facts  can  be  misunderstood. 


Printers 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Friedman,  are  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
trained  to  become  technicians  (responsi¬ 
ble  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  new 
computers.) 

The  book  points  out  that  although 
management  has  further  attempted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  printers  by  offering 
monetary  incentives  to  retire,  not  as 
many  have  taken  the  offers  as  manage¬ 
ment  would  like.  Most  of  those  who 
have,  are  over  age  60. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  quite  a  few 
printers  well  under  retirement  age  when 
the  contract  expires  in  1984.  What  will 
happen  to  them?  Rogers  and  Friedman 
write: 

“The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
dollars  alone.  Even  though  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  relocating  is  available  at  the  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  the  task  is  not 
easy  and  printers’  concerns  and  fears  go 


far  beyond  connecting  with  another 
employer.  In  effect,  most  are  in  a  double 
bind.  They  cannot  stay  in  the  composing 
room  because  having  nothing  to  do  will 
destroy  their  sense  of  self-worth.  But  de¬ 
ciding  what  kind  of  work  to  do  and  find¬ 
ing  an  available  job  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  A  few,  of  course,  will  make 
the  transition  easily,  but  many  will  not.” 

The  gloomy  picture  the  authors  pre¬ 
sent  for  printers  underscores  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  current  merger  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  ITU  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  Should  the  two  unions  merge  by 
1984,  it  would  put  added  pressure  on  the 
management  of  the  three  New  York  City 
dailes  to  yield  on  continued  job  security 
for  the  printers  in  the  future.  Should  the 
two  unions  fail  to  merge  by  1984,  the 
future  of  the  Big  Six  and  the  ITU  could 
be  in  serious  jeopardy,  the  authors  im¬ 
ply. 

Publishers  might  also  push  to  replace 
the  skilled  printers  with  typists.  As  one 
printer  said,  “After  all,  typing — that’s 
really  women’s  work.” 

Sabbatical  awards 
won  by  two  staffers 

Dick  Cunningham,  reader’s  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
Ronald  J.  Pfannsmith,  assistant  foreman 
(nightside)  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  are  the 
recipients  of  the  fifth  annual  Robert  W. 
Smith  Sabbatical  award. 

Cunningham  will  spend  his  six-month 
leave  as  an  associate  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  in  New  York. 

Pfannsmith  plans  to  research  Alpor. 
syndrome,  a  hereditary  disorder  charac¬ 
terized  by  deafness,  occasional  ocular 
defects,  and  kidney  failure,  a  disease  of 
which  he  is  a  victim.  He  will  incorporate 
his  findings  into  a  personal  journal  which 
could  be  useful  to  other  patients,  their 
families  and  dialysis  and  transplant  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  Smith  Sabbatical  is  intended  to 
memorialize  the  “intellectual  curiosity, 
humanity,  breadth  of  interest  and  high 
professional  standards”  that  marked  the 
career  of  the  late  Robert  W.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  papers  from  1973  until  his 
death  in  1975.  This  is  the  first  year  the 
sabbatical  has  been  awarded  to  more 
than  one  person. 
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The  daily  inserter  that 
doesn’t  take  the  weekend  off 


The  new  Harris  48  Pocket 
Inserter  can  handle  3  inserts  per 
jacket  for  daily  work  at  speeds  up 
to  36,000  per  hour,  7  inserts  for 
Sunday  editions  at  speeds  up  to 
18,000  per  hour. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of 
speed  and  versatility  in  your  mail- 
room,  you  can  "supplement "  your 
papers  bottom  line  with  a  whole 
range  of  profitable  preprints.  And 
if  you're  an  observer  of  newspaper 
advertising  trends,  you  know  that's 
where  the  big  new  business  is  com¬ 
ing  from.  The  Harris  NP  848  was 


designed  to  handle  the  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  daily  and  Sunday  inserts 
with  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  equipment's  on-line  and 
zone  control  capabilities,  together 
with  its  ability  to  keep  up  with  your 
press  can  open  doors  to  insert 
revenues  that  couldn't  possibly  be 
handled  by  hand. 

Easy  to  operate,  changeover 
from  3  inserts  per  jacket  for  daily 
inserting  toasmanyas  7  per  jacket 
for  weekend  work  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  10  minutes.  What's  more 
the  NP-848  features  collector  ring 
capability  that  provides  all  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  dual  delivery  operation 
with  single  delivery  convenience. 

A  proven  product  of  the  largest 
newspaper  inserting  equipment 
maker  in  the  world,  the  Harris 
NP-848  adapts  to  your  work  week 
and  preprint  schedule  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  weekend  off.  For  more 
information,  write  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bindery  Systems  Division. 
Champlain,  N.Y  12919. 
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Make  an 

Impact 

on  tke 

Third  Largest 
Corporate  l\mcr  Center 


23  Fortune  500  companies,  more  than  25  other  major  corporations 
make  Pittsburgh  the  nation’s  third  largest  headquarters  city. 


Decisions  made  in  Pittsburgh  every 
day  are  important  in  shaping  the  nation’s 
and  the  worid’s  business  environment. 

Alcoa,  Dravo,  Gulf  Oil,  H.  J.  Heinz, 
Koppers,  PPG,  Rockwell  International, 
Westinghouse,  U.S.  Steel  and  a  host  of 
other  major  companies  are  centrai  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  strength. 


It  takes  tremendous  financial  power  to 
support  these  significant  corporate  forces. 
Three  of  the  nation’s  top  100  banks,  Mel¬ 
lon,  Equibank  and  Pittsburgh  National, 
help  provide  this  support.  Their  assets  total 
more  than  23  billion. 

Take  another  look  at  Pittsburgh 
— soon.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  you 
find! 
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The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps  Howard-newspaper 


